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Chapter I. — .Introductory, 



1. ALPHABET. — The German alphabet coDsista of 26 
letters, and closely resembles the English alphabet. The 
Black-letter characters are used in newspapers and works of 
general literature ; the Roman characters in scientific works, 
including many theological and some historical books. 

The letters are aa followa, their names being phonetically 
spelt in English : — 



?l 


a. 


A 


a, 


ah 


9i 


n, 


N 


n, 


enn 


35 


6, 


B 


b, 


bay 


D 


0, 





0, 





6 


c, 


C 


e, 


tsay 


^-15 


*, 


P 


P. 


pay 


2) 


J>, 


D 


d, 


day 


C 


•?/ 


Q 


q, 


koo 


e 


e, 


E 


e, 


ay 


91 


r, 


R 


r, 


err 


% 


f, 


F 


f, 


efE 


® 


§,r 


S 


s, 


ess 


® 


9' 


G 


g» 


gay 


X 


t, 


T 


t, 


tay 


it 


I), 


H 


h, 


hah 


u 


V, 


U 


u, 


00 


3 


t, 


I 


i. 


ee 


58 


■0, 


V 


V, 


fou 


3 


if 


J 


h 


yot 


SB 


U), 


W 


"W, 


vay 


^ 


h 


K 


k, 


kah 


X 


£/ 


X 


X, 


ix 


2 


I. 


L 


1, 


ell 


§) 


»); 


Y 


y» 


ypsilon 


m 


m, 


M 


m. 


emm 


3 


h 


Z 


z> 


tset. 



Beware of confusing S3, SS ; g, (5, ® ; S, SR ; f, f. 

The following are a few hints on the pronunciation of the letters. 
The vowels differ somewhat in sound according as they are long ( — ) 
or short ( ^ ). The English words chosen generally contain both the 
long and short vowel. It should be added that the English equivalents 
are necessarily only approximate. For further details and a more 
scientific treatment the student is referred to Sweet, Yietor, &c. 

B 



AXPHABET. 



Characters, 

91 a 



S 



n 



3> b 



6 


e 


& 


9 


$ 


li 


3 


t 


3 


i 


2 


I 


«B 


It 








a 


q 


91 


r 



§ f 



SB tt) 



S 



Pronunciation. 

a£ a in papa (not as in »»«», haf), viz., a long or ao. 
(Sc^oale, %al) nearly as calm, father ; a short (©c^aH, 
alt), tli6 same sound shortened (not as slialV). 

generally as J ; when final, or at the end of a compo- 
nent of a compound word (ob«fd)rciben) like p.* 

(occurring' dloTie in foreign words only) as S hefore 
a, 0, u, I, n, r; as ts before e, i, a, o, t); (for 
6), f4 d, see § 4). 

generally as d ; when final or at the end of a syllable 
before another consonant, like t. 

as e in demesne (pr. demane) ; final e always pronounced. 

initial as g in get ; final as (^; in the middle, like d) 
in the combination ige, with a tendency to the same 
pronunciation in other cases, as Sage, ^Vi^t. 

as in English ; after a vowel lengthens the sound. 

as i in quinine. 

as y consonant. 

not to be burked as it is in English ralm. 

as ordinary », but before g and k as in song, tJiank. 

as in protnote (not as in pot} ; a, fuller sound than in 
English. 

gu is between 7iw and ?iv : in fact = A 4- German w. 

more burred than in English, but with the tongue 
rather than with the uvula as in French. 

at the beginning of a word or between two vowels 
nearly as English z; elsewhere as English s. 

as u in Zulu, i.e., as oo long or short.']- 

as/, but in foreign words like «, 

as V, or nearly so. 

as Its. 

as i, but in obviously Greek words, as ©^nwafiltltt, more 
like it. 

as ts, except in combinations g and ^. 



* The change is from a, viedial to the corresponding tenuis, as in 
scrib-, scriptvm, leg-, tectum. In Middle High German the final con- 
sonants were written as pronounced. 

f The "-^ over ii (fi) is a relic of u, uu in Middle High German being 
now represented by u. 



§§ 2, 3. MODIFIKD VOWELS — DIPHTHONGS. 3 

2. MODIFIED VOWELS.— The vowels a, o, U, and the 
diphthong a\X, are sometimes combined with an «-sound to form 
fresh vowel-sounds, written %t), U, SCu; a, iJ, ii, au. The two 
dots represent an e, which used to be written above the other 
letter. 

With capital letters e was written till the recent changes,* but after 
a, O, U; as Sle^jfel (but d{)iilic^), Oel (but obe), Ue6el (but tifiet). The 
German for the modification of the vowel sound is Umlaut. It is due to 
the effort to assimilate the sound of an accented vowel in the first 
syllable to an i-sound in the following syllable, as in ®raf, ©rafin, 
^unb, §iinbtn. The t of older German terminations is now often re- 
presented by e, as in ©rabcr, ©ot)ne. But as e now represents, in un- 
accented syllables, several different vowels of the older language, no 
universal rule for the use of Umlaut can be given. 

5S, 9le, a, A, Ae, a. ..as Germane, long or short, but more open (Fr.e). 
6, Oe, b, O, Oe, 6. ..as French eti (often rhymes with e short).t 
% Ue, ii, U, tTe, il...as French u (often rhymes with i long).t 

Ob*. In a few words 9te, &c., belong to different syllables, as 
Sleronaut, foeben, grofettjuerifc^. 

3. OTHER COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS :— 

9Ii, at, Ai, ai ... as fli in aisle (in a few words at), ni/ is 

found). 
9Iu, OU, Au, au ... nearly as o«i in coi«, but with the a -sound 

more distinctly brought out. 



9leii, J ''"' Aeu, { ^^ V between oi in foil 
®U, eu, Eu, euj 



and i in side. 



as long T in side. 

as ?'« in firld. In many classical words, as 
gomilie, iJSatrijier, the i and e are 
sounded separately, 
nearly as Eng. we, but the stress is on the u. 
long a (when modified becomes ft). 
00 . . . long (when modified becomes 5). 

* See § 7. -j- These rhymes are only approximately correct, and 

generally found in the verses of Suabian poets, as Schiller. 

b2 



Si, 


ei, 


Ei, 


ei 


3e, 


te, 


le, 


ie 


Ui, 


ui, 


Ui, 


ui 


9la, 


00, 


Aa, 


aa 


Co 


00, 


Oo, 


00 



CONSONANTS. §§ 4, 5. 

COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS :— 

must be learned by practice — a sound between h and k is 

the nearest description ' ; but 6)^ in the root of a 

■word=J« or x.^ 
as h. 
as ny in linger (not as in finger, except when «, j belong 

to distinct parts of a word, as in uit-gern, cm=gf^eTt. X 
pronounce both letters with just a pause between, 
as s followed by z, as in ©cljt^e (s-tseete). 
as sh. 
as shp when it begins a word or syllable, as ©))a6; iu the 

middle or at the end of a word s-p as lifpeln, Sarafp. 
as sht when initial, as ©tobt, tierfte^en; in the middle or 

at the end of a word s-t as lufttg, SRaft. 
begins a few foreign words, and is then pronounced as t 

if Hungarian (Biegedia^=8eggcdeen), if Polish as «A. 
as s (in Boman characters written ss (dass^ boj). 
t^, ... as i (the English th is not a German sound), 
as ts (or German j). 

5. CLASSIFICATION OF CONSONANTS.— There are 
several ways of classifying consonants : — 

(I.) According to the organs chiefly used in pronouncing 
them, or rather the place where the hreath is stopped. The 
three principal classes are, labials or lip-sounds, dentals or tooth- 

* There are really two pronunciations of d); palatal (ii^-450und), as 
in i(^, burd), '$(i)i after consonants and front vowels ; and guttural 
(ad^-sound), as in Sad^, I)Od&, %Vi&i, after back vowels. 

t In words derived from foreign languages, c A is generally pronounced 
like *, as ®^or, Shrift ; in some French words, as S^arlatott, S^atlotte, 
like sh. In g^tlto, E^emie, the German sound is kept. 

X In spite of the pronunciation, words like ginger, §offnungen, when 
ng is followed by a vowel, are divided into syllables between the con- 
sonants : gin-gcr, $off=nun=gen, but ®ng=Ionb. This is therefore only a, 
rule (or writing, not for speaking. 



d^, 


^, 


_ 


i. 


— 


n, 


%\ 


Pi 


6c 


— 


m, 


\i). 


©p, 


\P, 


©t, 


ft, 


©i, 


— 


— . 


6, 


2^, 


% 


%h 


%,■ 



§§5, 



CLASSIi'ICATION OF CONSONANTS. 



sounds, gutturals or throat-sounds. To these, palatals, repre- 
sented in Eaglish by y, must lie added.* 

(II.) According to the duration of the sound, into (1) stops, 
i.e., momentary, called also explosive, or closed sounds, and 
(2) continuants, or continuous sounds, including the trill r, 
and liquids, aspirates and sibilants. 

The distinction is easily seen by comparing tbe pronunciation of i or 
k with that of ;• or s. In pronouncing tar, pass, it is possible to go on 
burring the r or hissing the s as long as breath is left in the lungs ; 
we cannot do the same thing in pronouncing tub, rock ; we can dwell 
on the vowel, but the consonant once passed, we cannot continue the 
sound, we must make a fresh start. 

(III.) According to the absence or presence of voice. In 
pronouncing p or k we simply stop the breath; in pronouncing 
b or g we also set the vocal chords vibrating a little. Thus 
we have two groups : voiceless consonants, known also as 
hard or tenues, and voiced consonants, known as soft or medice. 

As an illustration take the words tack and tag. In pronouncing the 
former we are conscious only of stopping the breath ; in pronouncing 
the latter we can also detect a vibration of the vocal chords. The 
same applies to the two sounds of th in sheath (voiceless) and sheathe 
(voiced). 

5a. TABLE. The following table shows the distribution: 





Enblish. 


German. 




stops. 


Continuants. 


Stops. 


Continuants. 




Hard. Soft. 


Hard. 


Soft. 


Hard. 


Soft. 


Hard. 


Soft. 


Labial 


P 


B 


F 


V 


^ 


S3 


SSB 


as 


Dental 


T 


D 


baTH 


baTHe 


% 


2) 






Guttural 


K 


G 






£ 


® 


ae§ 


i@e 


Palatal 








Y 






m 


3 



* In modem books on Phonetics, a more delicate classification is 
given, which is beyond the scope of this book. 



6 geimm's la"W. §§ 56, 6, 

It will be noticed that in the English table the guttural 
continuants are wanting ; the nearest approacb to them is 
found in y and A. In German th is wanting ; its place is 
taken for many purposes by the sibilants s and z. 

The nasals m, n, ng fall into line, m belonging to the labial, 
n to the dental, and ng to the guttural group. 

56. THE GLOTTAL STOP. In English there is a 
tendency not to dwell on a voiceless stop (p, t, k). In 
German they are more distinctly pronounced, and the result is 
that the following vowel comes out with a minute explosion. 
Thus abirren is pronounced in three parts : — (1) ap ; (2) an 
opening of the vocal chords, almost as if to clear the throat ; 
(3) irren. The same applies to accented syllables beginning 
with the voiceless stops, as fanit, ©d^ein; the consonant is 
brought out more forcibly than in English, and it seems as 
if a fresh effort (breathing) were made in passing to the 
following vowel. Notice this especially in words like Snte, 
Onabe, SPferC. A similar breathing can be detected before a 
final voiceless stop following an accented vowel, as in SlJo't 
bi-cf. 

6. GRIMM'S LAW". Teutonic is one branch of the Indo- 
European stock. For some unknown reason, a shifting 
(Sautbcrfc^icbunq) of the original Indo-European consonants 
took place in Teutonic. In other words, while an Indo-Euro- 
pean labial remains a labial in Teutonic, a dental a dental, and 
a guttural a guttural, the Indo-European tenuis becomes an 
aspirate in Teutonic, the aspirate a medial, and the medial a 
tenuis. These consonants are retained in the Low German 
dialects, of which English is one; High German, represented 
by the modern literary German, shifted them still further from 
the original Indo-European, turning the Low German aspirate 
into a medial, and so on. The law of these two shiftings is 
called after its discoverer " Grimm's Law." Greek and Latin 
generally retain the original Indo-European consonants. 



§§ 6a, 6b, 6c. gbimm's law — veenek's law. 7 

6a!. FIRST SHIFTING. (1.) The Indo-European tenuis 
(voiced — hard) becomes au aspirate in Teutonic. Thus : 

in the labials, to Trarijp (pater) sinswevs father (iBater). 

in the gutturals, to KapSia (cor) answers heart (.^erj). 

in the dentals, to rpelg (ires) answers three. 

(2.) The Indo-European aspirate becomes a medial (voiced 
— soft). Thus : 

in the labials, to ^t'pu {fero) answers bear (gcfcciren). 

in the gutturals, to x^p™? {hortus) answers garden (®artcn). 

in the dentals, to Qiipa answers door. 

(3.) The Indo-European medial becomes a tenuis. Thus : 

in the labials, to riipjiri (turba) answers thorp. 

in the gutturals, to aypdg {ager) answers acre (9!Cctcv). 

in the dentals, to cvo (duo) answers two. 

6b. VERNER'S LAW. There are, however, certain 
words in which the Iiido-Eiiroptau tenues p, k, t, become net 
aspirates, as Grimm's Law would require, but meiiials, b, g, d. 
Such are ^eben compMred with capio, loud with. kXvtos and 
inclitus, jeigen with luKWfXL and dico. It is found that this 
change takes place only in words in which the main accent 
follows the tenuis. 

6c. SECOND SHIFTING. As above mentioned. High 
German, the literary language of Germany, exhibits a further 
set of shiftings, while Low German and English have retained 
the consonants of the original Teutonic. This shifting is in 
the same direction as the first shifting, though it does not 
affect so wide a range of letters. By it the original Teutonic 
aspirate becomes a medial, the medial a tenuis, and the tenuis 
an aspirate, or, if that be missing, a sibilant. 
Thus : to sheep (labial tenuis) answers ©c^af (aspirate), 
to Aa{/' (labial aspiraie) answers ^alb (medial), 
to speak (guttural tenuis) answers fprec^Ctl (aspirate), 
to yellow (guttural* aspirate) answers gelb (medial). 

* Or rather palatal. Xotice also tallow and S^olg, bonmgh and SSurg, 
dram and tragetl. 



8 NEW ORTHOGRAPHY ^NOTES ON THE CHARACTERS. §§ 7, 8. 

to ten (dental tenuis) answers je5n (»ibi]ant). 

to foot (dental tenuis) answers jjufe (sibilant). 

to brother (dental aspirate) answers SSrUCer (medial). 

to dead (dental medial) answers tot (tenuis). 

7. THE NEW OETHOGEAPHY. — The following is 
the official spoiling : — 

(1.) Tiie initial capitals 31, 6, Vi are written instead of 9te, Oe, Ue, 
combinations now employed only in words like Sleronaut (but Sitter). 

(2.) A superfluous ti has been dropped after t in all words of German 
origin, as §eintat, %tt\, SJBirt, ®Ote, rot and the ending turn, as gtgcn« 
turn. The word t^un and its derivatives, STJiat, XJ|aIer, Vi)On (clay), 
2:^0r, Spre, Sftrane, in which i) was left in 1880, are now written 
without it, SEat, Zalet, &c. Words from the Greek, as S^ron, S^eolog, 
Sweater, S^efe retain the 'i). S^ee and See are both allowed. 

(3.) J is dropped in be§ (fae^), and in the termination ni§ (Jti§), as 
©reigniS, but not in the prefix mig. 

(4.) fa is omitted in toten (tofaten), tot (tobt), &c. SBrot is written, not 
ajrob; bar, not baar; Ijoprtig, not ^offa^rtig; fomt, fStntlid^, not fommt. 

(5.) In borrowed words, S is preferred to © before a, 0, U, and con- 
sonants, as Sonfonant, ffirifig, ?5uBIiIutn, f of tifc^ ; at the beginning of 
some words © is retained before e and i. It is also retained in imper- 
fectly naturalised words, as Eoiffeur, Kou^J^, Eoiirage. 

(6.) For cc, tj before e, i, or ff before a, 0, U,i3 now written, as Slfjent, 

(7.) S is preferred to c in the middle of a word, as SKebijtn, offijieD. 

(8.) f is preferred to p^ in words like Elefont, ©ofa, (Sfeu (ivy). But 
pt) remains in words derived from the Greek, as aSfiilifit) 35rol)Iiet 
$t)Otogra^5ie. ' ' 

8. CHARACTERS.— The only difficulty is with f, g, f[, ^. 
The long s (f) is used in the middle or at the beginning of a word ; 

the short s (§)-(l) at the end of a word, (2) at the end of the first 
component of a compound word, and (3) at the end of a syllable not 
immediately followed by a vowel, e.g., fprengen, (Semufe, ii, loSgebeit, 
gnebri*lf)all, memOj, eifig, lefen, SonnerStag. 

The sibilant ff or 6 is denoted by ff only when it comes between two 
vowels, of which the first is short ; in all other cases by 6— f ff tneife 
mu6, mugte, fiofetid^, paffen, giufe, giujfeS, gmffe, ©cJiog kito^i^' 
moii, fctiiefeen, gruften, gereig, gemiffet, effen iffeft, Sug, SufeeS, Siifie,' 
gtOB, gtoBer, om grofeten, beffer. In compounds like roeieifagcn the two 
letters are independent. 



§§ 9, 10. CAPITALS AND SMALL LETTERS— ACCENT. 9 

9. CAPITALS AND SMALL LETTERS.-The follow- 
ing are the rules : — 

(1.) The first word of a sentence has a capital letter as in English. 

(2.) All nouns are written and printed in German with capital letters 
ine same rule applies to adjectives used as nouns, as ber ^ranle * the 
Biok man ; ba§ 3a, the word yes ; tie ajleinigett, my kinsmen. ' 

(3.) But nouns are written with small letters when used — ni as 
adverbs, as trojl, in spite of bant, thanks to; (2) in simple adverbial 

,^^«!?iT!',=V'"'^"*"^ ""f^"^ f**."^^ f""' »" *«« toerben, tnir ju Hebe, 
trnganjen; (3) as prefixes to verbs, as not tl)un, teilne^menjV) em 
JJOar, meaning a/e«) (but eirt ?5aar ©tfju^e). 

4.s-.t'2. ^''°°°"°» ^"^^ adjectives used as pronouns, as jemanb, some one, 
jebermonrt every man, affeS, everything, feiner, not one, are written 
with small initial letters. 

(5.) Adjectives derived from names of countries, as franjojijlf), 
French, englifd), English, are printed with small initial letters, except 
when adjective and noun form together a geographical expression, as 
ber 8lttanttfd^e Ocean, bog ®eutf(^e SReicft. So also ba§ ©(^marje TOeer, 
ber {Jl^if^e §aff, &c. Those aeriired from names of persons are 
printed with cipitals when they denote that something entirely belongs 
to the per-ioa.(§ 303). So are the forms in er (§ 319), as @d)H)eii!er Sflfe. 

10. ACCENT. — The general rule in German is to place 
the accent on the root-syllable of a word ; thus 93egeben^eit, 
not aSegeben^eit ; ber folgenbe, not ber folgenbe ; gebet, give ; 
Oebet, prayer. Thus no suffix or inflection is accented, except 
et in ^inoerci, &c., and other foreign suffixes. 

(1.) Compound words have two or more accents, the principal accent 
(^Od^ton), and the subordinate accent (SOlittelton, Stebenton), which 
may be represented thus : 'dnfdngeit. (" denoting the §oc^ton.) The 
syllable eit is unaccented (tottlo^). 

(2.) The separable prefixes of nouns, adjectives, and verbs have the 
§ocftton, as Dorfti^tig, einge^en, ungebulbig. The strong accent on un 
(un) (except in utt'enbUd) and one or two other words), which an 
Englishman is very apt to forget, should be especially noticed. The 
inseparable prefixes have no accent : beg^^eU/ SSegrtff. Notice however 
aintmort/ erjfc^^Im. 

(3.) Compounds of two nouns usually take the §od&t01t on the first 
component, as §aii§ddter, SSdterldnb, ^'diitqeiialt, %'6i)eSiat)v. There 

* A delicate distinction may turn on this use of capitals. Thus — 
@§ fteigt ba§ SRiefenmafe ber Seiber 
^oc^ iiber 9Renfc^(ic^e§ (menfcftlidjeS) :^tnau§, 
ntenf^ttl^eS agrees with 3Mo6 understood ; SDlenfe^Uc^eS what is human. 



10 QUANTITY. EWPHASIS. — STOPS. §§ 11, 12 

are some exceptions. Qd^r^'nbett, SJeiienglonb, (unless specially dis- 
tin.e:uished from Old England). In triple compounds there is often a 
triple gradation of accents. 

(4.) The words Icb^nbig, rootir&nftig, gorSUe, ^olunber, are exceptions 
to the general rule ; tiijinit is really from bet $anb, and is therefore 
accented regularly. 

(5.) French nouns, as $I)ontafi'e, ©olbnt,* gigur, SBarbn, (Senerdl, 
retain the accent on the last syllable. So do nouns from the Latin 
and Greek ending in nont, fop:^, Irat, &o., as 5|S^tIofop5 Semolrflt, and 
a few like attar, 51Jaldft. The verbs in ieteit, as reAteren, niarfd)icceu, 
ftubieren accent the ie Foreign adjectives again like dtljerifc^, apoftO" 
lif(^, do not conform to the general rule. 

11. QUANTITY. — Quantity is not of great importance in 
German grammar, though of course indispensable to correct 
pronunciation. The following points should be noticed : — 

(1.) A doubled vowel, as in §aar, SJleer, SSoot, is necessarily long. 

(2.) A vowel followed by h is necessarily long, as in ^at)n, §lll)n. 

(3.) A vowel before a doubled consonant, as in SiiHe, meffen, is 
always short; a vowel before two or more unlike consonants is fre- 
quently so. But if the consonants belong to different syllables, as in 
nielleid)t, bo^felbe, the rule does not apply. 

12. EMPHASIS.— STOPS.— In reading German the same 
rule must be ol)served as in reading English, i.e., not to lay 
any stress on unimportant words, such as prepositions, con- 
junctions, the copulative verb, &c. 

The following are the German names for the stops (©a^= 
jeid^en) used in punctuation (Sntetpunttion), and for other 
signs:— T>er 5|3unH (.), bag gragejeii^en (?), ba§ 3(u8rufung8= 
jeic^en (!), ber Soppet^junlt or bo8 ^olon (:), ber ©titd^puntt or ba§ 
©emiMon (;), ber ©trid^ or bag Somnta (,), bet ®ebanten= 
ftricife (— ), bag ®anfefu6d)en or 3(nfii()ninggjeid)en („ "), in whicl: 
the difference from English should be noticed, bie Elammem 
or 5parcnt^efen ( ) or [], ber Stpoftrop^ ('), bic a3tnbcftrid)e (=) or 
ber SBinbeftric^ (-). 

* But -DtOliat is a Grerman word, § 25 (4). 



§§ 13, 14. PAKTS OF SPEECH. — THE ARTICLES. 11 

The chief differences from English in the use of these signs are : — 
(1.) A quotation, with or without inverted commas, is preceded 
by a colon, unless of course it stands at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, as — 

®ie tiiJ3te unb ftretcfielte i^ren SieBIinfi, bcr enblid) ju t^r fagte: 
Utibine, meitti bir beg olteii ajfaniie^ jammer baS ^erj md)t 
trifft, fo trifft er'» tnir. 
Which might also be written : 

. . . . JU i^r fagte: „Unbine . . . trifft et'g ntir." 

(2.) The hyphen is used, not only in dividing words at the end of 
a line (see § 4 note) but also in connecting two compounds of the same 
word, as btc 5oupt= ober ®ingtt)orter, abbreviated for bie ^auptm'dxttv 

Ober ®ingtDOrter; in joining; double names and their derivatives, as 

Qung-Stilling, nieberfc^Iefifc^^mdrfifdje Eifeitbo^n, and in very long 
compounds, as Cber=£anbgerict)tl=*prafibeiit. 

13. PARTS OF SPEECH.^The parts of speech are 
practically tlie same in all languages, and need not be 
enumerated here. But tvfo remarks may be made : — 

(1.) The article is not, properly speaking, a distinct part of speech. 
The definite article is a demonstrative adjective, the iadeinite article 
a numeral adjective. 

(2.) German grammarians adopt a cross division of words into 
SBegtiffgiDiirter and gortnitiorter. SBegriffStDorter include nouns, ad- 
jectives, verbs (excepting the auxiliaries), and most adverbs. gOrtn= 
tpfirtcr include pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliary verbs, 
and some adverbs of time and place, with a few other words. The 
former represent the objects, actions, qualities, &c., of which we speaki 
the latter our way of looking at them. In a highly inflected language 
the place of jyTnittJOrtcr is to a great extent taken by inflections of 
SSegriffStBOrter, and might conceivably be entirely so taken. For 
example, rtrri^w/i<u can be rendered into English or German only by 
adding to the word strike a pronoun, several auxiliary verbs, and 
an adverb ; ix^voXv only by adding a preposition and a numeral. The 
tendency of modern languages is to depend more and more on jjorm^ 
toorter. 

14. THE ARTICLES.— There are in German, as in Eng- 
lish, two articles, the definite article and the indefinite article. 



12 ARTICLES. § 14. 

Tbey differ from the articles of modern English, inasmuch as 
they take inflections of gender, number, and case. They urt 
declined as follows : — 







DEFINITE AUTICLK. 








Singular. 




FluraL. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


All genders. 


tN. 


itr 


bie 


bad 


bie 


»G. 


bcS 


bcr 


beS 


ber 


4d. 


item 


ber 


bem 


ben 


I-A. 


ben 


bie 


baS. 


bis. 



INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 







Singular. 






Maso. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


\ss. 


ein 


eine 


em 


3G. 


eiiteS 


einer 


eiiieS 


I"- 


einem 


einer 


einem 


vA. 


etnen 


eine 


ein. 



No plural. 



The articles are always unaccented, and are thus distinguished from 
the demonstrative ber and the numeral ein. Of course the articles are 
strictly speaking adjectives, but there is some convenience in treating 
them apart. 



§§ 15, 16. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 13 

Chapter n. — ^Declension of Nouns. 



[Note. — In learning the declensions for the. first time, it will bt aell 
topostpone committing to memory some, if not all, of the lists of ntiuns.] 

15. GENERAL REMARKS. —Nouns in German have 
four cases (SaHc) : — nominative, genitive, dative and accusa- 
tive. Except in one group of nouns, the nominative and 
accusative singular are alike. The nominative, genitive and 
accusative plural of all nouns are alike. The dative plural 
always ends in n. 

16. STRONG AND WEAK DECLENSIONS.*— There 
are two forms of declension : — 

(1.) The strong declension, characterised by the addition of 
the case-inflections e§, t, er, as — 

©eift, ©cifteg, ©cifter, 

and in many instances by the modification of the root-vowel 
in the plural, as — 

©D^n, plural ©B^ne, 

SBuc^, plural iBiic^er. 

(2.) The weak declension, marked by the use of the inflection 
n or eit, and never admitting modification, as : — 

gatibtung, ^anbfung Jganbtungen, 

iBdr, iBaren, SSdreit, 

SSotc, SBoten, SSoten. 

' The names strong and weah are not (says Schleicher) as appropriate 
in speaking of nouns as of verbs. Strong verbs are simple, weak verbs 
derived verbs : but the so-called strong nonns represent the vowel- 
declensions, the weak nouns the consonant-declensions of the older 
language, neither of which has any claim to the precedence implied by 
etrong and weak. 



14 DECLENSION OF NOUNS. § 17. 

The weak declension includes most feminine nouns,* and one 
or two classes of masculines, but no neuters ; the strong 
declension includes the bulk of masculine nouns, all but six 
neuters, and a few feminines. A few nouns belong to one 
declension in the singular, to the other in the plural (p. 24). 
Adjectives used as nouns are declined as adjectives. 

17. GENERAL RULES :— 

(1.) The strong declension forms the plural by adding e or 
et, or, in some cases, no termination at all, and by modifying, 
in most instances, the root-vowel a, o, M, OU. It adds e6 or § 
in the genitive singular, and c or no termination in the dative 
singular. But strong feminine nouns are undeclined in the 
singular. 

(2.) The weak declension adds en or tt in all cases of the 
plural, and never modifies the root-vowel. Masculine nouns 
of this declension add n or en in the genitive, dative, and 
accusative singular ; feminine nouns remain unchanged in the 
singular. 

(3.) Feminine nouns, whether strong or weak, remain un- 
changed in the singular number. 

(4.) The dative plural of all nouns ends in it. 

(5.) When the plural is formed by adding er, the root-vowel 
is always modified, when by adding e it is generally modified, 
when by adding n or en never. 

(6.) The influence of the Umlaut or modification never goes 
back beyond the penultimate, or last syllable but one. Thus 
giknbe, (not STbcnbe) ; ^palcifte, (not p(afle) ; ffianbercr, (not 
SBdnberer). 



• Feminine nouns were formerly inflected in the singular both in 
the strong and weak declensions ; the weak inflection is retained in a 
few phrases, as auf Erben, SU S^ren, and is often found in poetry. 
Note also ©onnenfd^ein, grauenfird)e (church of Our Lady), Jpeiben- 
r58lein. The words aSrdutigom, 3Jad)tigaII, SBurgenteifter, (an older and 
more correct form than SBiirgermeifter), illustrate the inflection of 
ttrottjf feminine nouns in the singular. 



J§ 18, 19. AVEAK DECLENSION MASCULINE. 15 

18. MODELS OF WEAK DECLENSION- MASCULINE: 

Simj. Still/. Sing. 

N. ber Mnabe, boy, ber aJtenfc^, man,* ber ©olbat, soldier, 

G. be§ fnaben, be§ SJienfdjen; beg Solbaten, 

D. bem Snabeii, bem SOtenfd^en, bent ©olbaten, 

A. ben Hnaben. ben SJienfd^en. ben ©olbaten. 

Plvr. Plur. Flur. 

N. bte Sinafien, bie aJtenfd^en, bie ©olbaten, 

G-. ber Snaben, ber TOenf^en, ber ©olbaten, 

D. ber fnaben, ben ajienf^en, ben ©olbaten, 

A. bie Stnaben. bie SJienfdjen. bie ©olbaten. 

19. WEAK MASCULINE NOUNS. 
(1.) Names of male persons and male animals ending in e, 
as, ber Slffe, ape ; ber ^oJdz, raven ; ber ?Katro[e, sailor. 

(2.) A few monosyllables and one or two polysyllables 
denoting persons or animals, which originally ende<l in e. 
aKenfd), $irt, ®ecf, 5)ageftolj, ©efett, 

@rof, §elb, §err,t Slfjn, Sljrift, 9Kot)r, 

gitrft, 5(5rin5,t D(f)§, Sump, ©djeni, ©tiofe, 

SRarr, ^ml, mt, SSorfafir, S£)or.§ 

Also Oberft or Dbrift, colonel (really ber Oberfte, the highest). 0(^fe, 
{Jinle, ©efeUe, are used as well as the shorter forms, ©l^ultl^elfe, 
©teinmef , Srudifefe also take en. 

(3.) National and tribal names accented on the last syllable, and not 
having the suffix er; as, ber Sofdt, ber Satdt; also ber SBarbdr, ber 
^lufdr, and ber iJSontnier, ber SBatjer, in which er is part of the stem. 

(4.) Nouns of foreign origin and form (especially Greek derivatives 
in log, gra^jfl, nom, arc^, Irot, fof 5) denoting male persons, accented on 
the last syllable, and not. ending in ot, on, nr, tcr, on, Dr; as, ber Quri'ft, 
ber aKondrd), ber %i\tamx, ber Semofrdt, ber Sat^ott't, ber SJSroteftdnt, 
ber Stftrono'm, ber $t)ilof:':pf).|| 

• 3Renfd&=An))!n, 'Slavm=vir. f §errn in singular, §erren in plural, 

X %Ut\i — (1) applied to a reigning sovereign ; (2) a title of nobilitv. 
Thus, fWirft is equally applicable to the Emperor of Germany and to 
Prince Bismarck, ifrinj, a sovereign's son. 
§ man, shepherd, coxcomb, bachelor, mate. 

count, hero, lord, ancestor, Christian, Moor, 

prince, prince, ox, vagabond, butler, sparrow, 

buffoon, finch, beai, ancestor (" forbear "), fool, 

©enat, ®ranat are strong noiins. 
II Add a few foreign names of animals — (glefant, Seo^jarb, &c., and a 
very few foreign words denoting things — JBlantt, R'Oinet, St'onfoudnt, &c. 
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WEAK DECLENSION. — FEMININE. 



§§20,21. 



20. MODELS OF WEAK DECLENSION.— FEMININE : 

Sing. 
bie greunbin, friend, 
ber greunbin, 
ber greunbin, 
bie j^jreunbin. 

Plur. Flur. 

bie SStumen,- bie greunbinnen, 

ber aJIumen, ber greunbinnen, 

ben SBIumen, ben greuttbinnen, 

bie SStumen. bie greunbinnen. 



Sing. 
N. bie %taVL, woman, 
G. ber grau, 
D. ber grau, 
A. bie grau. 

Flur. 
N. bie grauen, 
Cr. ber grauen, 
D. ben grauen, 
A. bie grauen. 



Sing. 
bie SSlunie, flower, 
ber asiume, 
ber SBIunte, 
bie S3Iume. 



21. WEAK FEMININE NOUNS. 

(1.) All feminine nouns of more than one syllable, except 
(1) ^Otutter, S^od^tcr, and (2) those ending in nig and fal, as 
bie SenntniS, knowledge ; bie S^rubfd, affliction. 

The chief feminine svffixes are — in, ei, \it\t, lett, fd^aft, Ung.* 

Ahstract nouns and nouns denoting inanimate objects are feminine if 
they end in e,t as bie SieBe, love ; bie SGBtefe, meadow. 

(2.) About 30 monosyllables : — 
8lrt, aSa'^n, glur, 
aSuc^t, aSurg, Spur, 
gorm, grau, U^r, 
3ogb, Soft; glut, 
^^m, spoft, @Iut. 
Ohs. 1. Notice that n only (not en) is addei to the terminations e, el' 
er, as gabel, gabein not gabelen ; on the contrary, en is added to words 
ending with a diphthong, as bic Slrjnei, medicine ; bie SJletobie, tune ; 
though with much license of dropping the e in pronunciation. § 

Ohs. 2. Nouns ending in in double the consonant in the plural, as 
greunbin, greunbinnen. 

Obs. 3. No neuter nouns belong to the weak declension. 



©^ar, ©d^rift, Sdilac^t, 
©d)utb, X^at, Srad^t, 
SBelt, 3eit, Qual, 
X^ar, aJBaf)!, 3a^l, 
gotirt, ©aat, ©c^ludjt, ibrut.J 



* See § 54. 

J manner, path, field, 

bight, castle, trace, 

mould, woman, watch, 

chase, load, flood, 

duty (plight), post, glow, 



t For a few exceptions see § 56. 
host, writing, battle, 
debt {or guilt), deed, dress, 
world, time (.-tidej, torture, 
door, choice, number (tale), 
ferry, seed, chasm, brood. 



§ Notice Eeremonte (four syllables), ©eremonien or ieen (five syllablee). 



§§ 22, 23. STRONG DECLENSIOK. — PLURAL IN et. 
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22. MODELS OF STEONG DECLENSION- 
PLURAL IN er. 



Siiig. 
N. ber SKonn, man, 
a. beg Sl)lonit(e)S, 
D. bemWann(e), 

A. ben aRann. 

Plur. 
N. bie aJtoTincr, 
G. ber aJtantier, 

B. bctt SJJannern, 
A. bie SOianner. 



Sing. 
bag ®orf, village, 
beg S)orf(e)a 
bent ®orf(c), 
bag Sorf. 

Plur. 
bie ®orfer, 
ber ®orfer, 
ben ®5rff rn, 
bie ©orfer. 



Sing. 
bag gitrftentnm, principality, 
beg gurftentum(e)3, 
bem gurftentnm(e), 
bag giirftentum. 

Plur. 

bie giirftentiimer, 
ber gijrftentiimer, 
ben giirftentitmerit, " 
bie gurftentitnter. 



23. NOUNS WITH PLURAL IN er. To this declen- 
sion belong : — 

(1.) Twelve masculine nouns, i.e. : — 

Seib, (Seift, SKann, SBormunb, 9letd)tum', 

SSalb, Sffiurm, ®ott, monb/Ort, Srrtum, 

SBofemidjt.* 

(2.) Neuters in turn ; as bag .gersogtum, and a few compounds 
inntal; as Orabmat, ©rabmaler; Denfmd, Sientmaler (makes 
also 35en!mate). Notice that the modification here affects the 
second constituent, tiint and ttial being really nouns. 

(3.) About sixty neuter monosyllables, and a few newter 
polysyllables, of which the chief are : — 

©t, 9Jeft, §ut)n, «itP, ®efic^t, ®Tteb, 
SBoIt, SBeib, Stnb, §oIs, Si^t.t @tag, 

^oujjt, 9Raul, §orrt, %Vii), Sleib, SJemanb, 
Samnt, Stolb, 3iinb, Srett. gafe, gad), 

®orf, ®ut, Sanb, >Pfonb, 53ud), SBort, £ieb, 
©c^lofe, §aug, Sad), 58(ott, Sprout, ®i-og, 



* body, spirit, man, guardian, wealth, 

■wood (wold), worm, Gol, edge (rim), place, error, 

villain (bad wight). 

®et SBii^t (wight) makes SBicftte. 33ofen)td)t also makes 58ofeDid)te. 
+ In modern German often makes Si^le, in the sense of candles, 

e 
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STRONG DECLENSION PLURAL TX C. 



S 24. 



©lift,* &zmad). ^ofjjttai', ©diroert, Megtment, 
gelb, Sorn, St)al, So*, (SemJit, SSab, 

®rab, eJefuenft, ao§,t 9iet§, ®elb, Oefc^lec^t t 
Wntt, ®*ilb,* Sab, 

Oii. 1. All nouns forming the plural in cr modify the root- 
vowel in the plural, if that vowel he n, 0, It, or aa. These 
hecome o, 0, ft, fitt. 

Obs. 2. Xo feminines form the plural by adding cr. 

24. STEO^STG DECLENSION.— PLURAL IN e. 

Masculine, Feminine. Neuter. 

Sing. Sing. Sing. 

X. bcr {Jfufe, river, bte ©tabt, town, ba3 S^l^r, year, 

G. be« SIuffe§, ber ©tabt, beg 3a^r(e)§, 

D. bent %\n\\t, ber ©tabt, bent Sa'^r(e), 

A. ben giufe. bie ©tabt. ba§ gal^r. 

Pin '. Phir. Plitr. 

?r. bie %\n\\e, bie ©tab^e, bte Sa^re, 

G. ber gliilfe, ber ©tobte/ ber ^a^re, 

D. ben gtiifien, ben ©foiten, ben ^al^ren, 

A. bte fjluffe. bte ©tabte. bie Sa^re. 

01)S. 1. Feminine monosyllables making- the plural in e always mo- 
dify the root-vowel ; masculines generally : neuters never. 

Obs. 2. The following important strong masculines do not modify : — 
Ktt, 9lrm, Jag, §unb, Saut, igunft, Oema^I, Orab, 

§iif, ©c^u^, ajionb, aJlunb, ailonat, Jpauc^, Sorb, 5lJfab.§ 



* For ©lift and ©cfiilb see § 63. 
J egg, nest, fowl (hen, in moor- 
hen, &c.). 

people (folk), woman, child, 

head, mouth, horn, 

lamb, calf, beast (cattle), 
pledge, 

village (thorp), estate, land, 

castle (or Iock), house, roof, 

picture, face, limb, 

■wood (holt), light, glass, 



t Plural Sifer, rare, 
cloth, gown, robe, 
board, cask (vat), shelf, 
book, word (jiingle), song, 
leaf (blade), herb, grass, 
foundation, room, hospital, 
field, grain, dale, 
grave, ghost, carrion, 
office, sign-board, wheel, 
sword, rfigiment, 
hole, mind, bath, 



twig, money, race (or sex). 

§ Add to these 9lar (also SJIaren), StmboB, SSoftarb, SSefu*. "bolb 
(SUaufoolb, &c.), aSorn, ®0(^t, Sold), ®om, S)rucf (but Slbbruete, Sin- 



§ 25. 3IASCDHNES -WITH PLTJRAL IN C. 19 

Obs. 3. The retention or dropping of e in the genitive and dative of 
the strong declension, masculine and neuter (§§ 22, 24), is a question 
of euphony. In the genitive e must be retained if the word ends in 
a sibilant (§, j, §, ^), or in fc^, ft. As a general rule it is kept if it ends 
in lb, nb, m)f\, or b, b, preceded by a vowel. It is mostly retained 
in monosyllables. It is usually dropped in words with unaccented 
endings, ig, ing, enb, rig, fal, tum. In words of more than one syllable, 
accented on the last, it may be dropped, so that we may have 
©belfteinS side by side with ©teitteS, SReittlferbS side by side with 
$ferbe§. Lastly, it is dropped in certain idiomatic phrases, as orn 
SReii)t§tt)egen, 5Cog§ borauf. 

The e of the dative is more freely dropped. It is regularly dropped 
(1) in words ending in a vowel, as §eu, mostly in those ending in I or r, 
$fal^I, ®efd)irr ; (2) in combinations of a noun and preposition without 
article, as ntit 9ied)t (compared with t)on feinem SRcc^te), ju %\x%, Dou 
@eift, JC. There are, however, a few phrases, as ^u fianbe, Bet fietbe ttic^t, 
in which it is retained ; (3) in coupled nouns, like Don §01t§ unb §Df. 

Ohs. i. Nouns ending in nt§ double the g when an inflexion is 
added, as bie ffenntniS, bie SEenntniffe. 

25. MASCULINES WITH PLUEAL IN c. 

(1.) The roots of strong and some weak verbs, or nouns 
formed from them by only changing the vowel, which are 
nearly all masculine ; as, ber <§(tng, leaning, inclination, from 
root of ^ngen ; ber ©djtoung, impulse, from root of fc^iuingen ; 
bcr ©d^tag, blow, from root of [d)lagen ; ber %\vl^, river, from 
root of flie^en; ber ©t>Dtt, mockery, from root of fpottcn. 

Notice especially the compounds of such nouns as ber 
SSor[c^tag, proposal ; ber Suftan^/ condition; ber aSefuc^, visit ; 
ber SSorfeanct, curtain. 

briitfe, &o.), grfolg, @au, (S)oIf, ®urt, ftag, 5)a(I, fialnt, fiau*, ^eilonb, 
§olm, f»orfl, ©ort, Waif, Wapautt, Sarft, Hnatt ffiompaf, SodjS, 8ad, 
yetcfinam, 2u*S, gKoId), SRorb (but see § 42), SBar£ SBatrott/ ^ol, «13uU, 
SRud, ©otdt, ©olm, (Sc^all, ©d)uft, ©uctf, ©tar. ©toff, ©unb, %alt, ZaXl 
Sftron, Xrupp, Unlfolb, SSerluft, SBerfurti, SBielfrog, SBiebeljo^jf, HoK 
(inch) and some less common nouns. With aol (8loIe or Sllf), 3tltar, 
ainroalt, ®a(^g, ©erjog, Sort/ Sptan, the usage varies. 

Foreign nouns belonging to this declension generally leave the root- 
vowel unmodified. The following more or less foreign nouns du 
modify : — 

9lbt, S^or, Stiorat, «)5robft, So^Ian, iJSataft, 

SBifd^of, 55abft, Sorbtno', 9Jiarfd) (march), stanol, SUJoraft. 



20 FEMININES WITH PLUHAI, IN C. § 26. 

(2.) Monosyllabic names of male animals ; as, ber 1>aijS, 
badger; bet gud}8, fox; ber £uc&8, lynx; bcr %nb, dog. 

(3.) A number of monosyllables denoting things, as ber 
SBaum, tree ; ber 5Pfab, path ; ber Sif(j^, table; in fact, all mas- 
culine monosyllables that do not find their place in one of the 
lists in §§ 19, 23, 32. 

(4.) Derivatives with the suflSxes ling, tt^, am ; as, ber giiwgKl'Bf 
youth ; ber grembling, stranger ; ber ©tbain, son-in-law ; ber ©nterti^, 
drake ; ber (Sonfericf), gander ; also ber SJtonat,* month (pi. SKonote) ; 
ber Stbnig, king ; ber ^ala\t, palace (pi. ^aldfte), and a few others. 

(5.) Nouns of foreign origin ending in o(, on, or, icr, and a few in on, 
ot ; as, ber General (pi. ©enerale), ber ©renabier, ber SBoron, ber ©enat. 

26. FEMININES WITH PLURAL IN e:— 
(1.) About thirty-six monosyllables, and their compounds : 

Singft, aijt, S3onf, gouft, SZalit, £au§, ©tnbt, SKauS, 
©ansi, Sroft, ^onb, aKogb, SBurft, 3?a(^t, 

SRot, Sn% m% ©flu, § Suft, gru^t, gutfit, 

©d)nur, ©c^Wulft, SBanb, and in compounds— fluent, 

SSraut, Suft, ipaut, SBruft, ©ruft, Mutt, 3unft, 

SBrunft, Hunft, SJiadjt, and in compoundg— hinft. ft 

All these without exception modify in the plural. 

• SJlo'nat is a genuine German word, accented on the first syllable, 
©otbci't belongs to the weak declension; SRagiftra't, magistrate; Cmot, 
robes; ©eun't, senate; gpiffotiat, episcopate, to the strong declension. 

t 9tu§flu(^t, excuse; guflud)t, refuge; 9Infunft, arrival; Slbtunft, 
descent; SluSlunft, information; guluuft, future; Sufontnientunft, 
meeting, &c.; also 3eitldufte, periods; ©iutiinfte, revenues, used in 
plural only. 

J anguish, axe, bench, fist, seam, louse, town, mouse, 

goose, strength, hand, maid, sausage, night, 

need, cow, nut, sow, air, fruit, trainingr 

string, swelling, wall, flight, 

bride, pleasure, skin, breast, grave, cleft, guild, 

boming, art, might, coming. 
§ Also makes ©QUen. 



§ 27. NEnTERS WITH PLUKAL IN C. 21 

(2.) Feminine nouns ending in ni§, and bie SUlit^fat, aifliotion ; 
bie Sriibfal, tribulation ; bie Stangfal, oppression ; (pi. TOii^fale, &o.). 
Those in niS double the S in the plural, as SfettlltlliS, ffieiiutuiffe. 

27. NEUTERS WITH PLURAL IN e. 

(I ) All neuters beginning witk the prefix ®e, and not end- 
ing in e (for which see § 29 (3)), except : — 

©emflt, eSetuatth, ®cftct)t, 
®ema4 ©uipenft, mWeitit* 

which belong to § 23, and make ©emiiter, K. 

(2.) Eleven moQosyLIables ending in r :-- 

aSier, Woor, §aar, Sgaar, gioI)r, Wtin, 
6l)r, ga^r, 2f)or, Sier, §ecr.t 
(3.) The following monosyllables : — 

ffiett, aSein, Sinfl, SSrot, fflet), @(ei§, Sgult, aJiooS, 

f?eE, SBeet, ®ift, 58oot, Jtnie, Sftecftt, 3Jei4 §irn, 

teft, SKefe, ©tiict, 5io§, (iolj, ©cftroein, aBert, 3icl, 

fei-b, ^funb, 3od), «Ro6/ ©cftaf, Sc^iff, Seil, ©piel, 

®a^, S'um, Jfreus, ©cftilf, 3elt4 

The plurals of the last four are thm distinguished from those of 
©deafer, ©c^iffer ic. 

(4.) Neuter nouns ending in ni§, fol, as bag SSitltblliS, ooTenant, bie 
SSiiitbniffe ; ba§ S:^eufal, mons-er, bie ©djeufale. 

(5.) Most nouns ending in tio, as 2JlotiD, some in at, as 3}c!tcrat, and 
a few other polysyllables of foreign origin. 

(6.) j5Io6, the only neuter of this declension with Utntaut, SIOBS- 

* mind, robe, face, t IJ^er, fen, pair, hair, reed, sea, 

room, ghost, race. eye (needle), year, gate, beast, 

army. 

I axe, leg, thing, bread (loaf), roe, traclt, desk, moss, 

hide, bed, poison, boat, [lot, knee, right, empire, brain, 

handle (<»■ copy-book), net, piece, salt, pig, work, goal, 
horse, pound, yoke, steed, sheep, ship, rope, game, 

gas, chin, cross, reed, tent. 
Alio 93ted|, ®ts, @arn, §irv f>eim, Sot, tnal (as ®entmaO, SKa^I, i5t, 

Ouatt, SRed, 3lie§, @:^eit, ©lijittatj, geug jc From ®ing, dinger is 

sometimes formed. 
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§§ 28, 29. 



28. MODELS OF STRONG 
PLURAL WITHOUT SUFFIX. 

Masculine. 



Sing. 

X. ber aSogel, bird, 

a. bea aSogela, 

D. bent SBogel, 

A. ben SBogel. 

N. bie SSogel, 

G. ber SBoger, 

D. ben SSbgeln, 

A. bie SBogel. 

Sing. 



Sing. 

ber @arten, garden, 
be§ (Sarteng, 
beni ®arten, 
ben ©arten. 
Plui: 
bie ®arten, 
ber ®arten, 
ben ®orten, 
bie ®arten. 
Neuter. 
Sing. 



N. bo§ SB unbcr, miracle, bag ffiinblcin, little 



G. bcl SSunberg, 
D. bem SBunber, 
A. boS aSunber. 

Pliij;. 

N. bie SSunbcr, 
G. ber SBunber, 
D. ben 5S8unberit, 
A. bie SBunber. 



beg SinbIcing,[ohild, 
bem Sinblein, 
baa ftMnblein. 

Plvr. 

bie Sinblein, 
ber Stinbfein, 
ben StinbJein, 
bie Siitblein, 



DECLENSION. — 

Feminine. 

Sing. 
bie 5!Uiutter, mother, 
ber 9Jlutter, 
ber aRutter, 
bie SKutter. 

Pim: 
bie gjlutter, 
ber Wiitter, 
ben aJliittcrn, 
bie SKiitter. 

Sin^j. 

bo§ ®emoIbe, picture, 
beg ®entalbeg, 
bent ®emcllbe, 
boa ®emoIbe. 

Plur 

bie ©emSIbe, 
ber ©emtilbe, 
ben ©cntotbcn, 
bie ®entalbe. 



29. NOUNS WITHOUT SUFFIX IN PLURAL. 
(1.) The two feminine nouns SCUutter and Soc^ter, both of 
which modify in the plural. 

(2.) Masculine and neuter nouns in cl, en, er.* 

• Most nouns of this declension remain unmodified in the plural. 
But the neuter nouns, Slofter, convent ; fiager, camp, and the following 
roa'^culines modify : — 

■•JJJantel, ©attel, 9H)feI, '^tahU, cloak, saddle, apple, navel, 
5JngeI, $anbel, SBogel, ©d)nabel, nail, trade, hird, beak, 
§antntcl, lOlongel, 2Bagen, gaben, wether, want, carriage, thread, 
toortcn, 58obcn, Dfen, fiaben, garden, soil, stove, shop. 

Skater, SBruber, ©C^mager, ©l^oben.f ather, brother, brother-in-law, injury, 
jammer, Slder, ^ofen, ®roben, hammer, field, harbour, ditch, 
ajlogcn, SBagen are preferable to ajligen, "JSigen : Saben makes Sabcn 
or iiiiben, according lo sense (§ 4J). ^uroil, Kavxii u,re sirong uouns. 



§ 30. NOUNS LIKE Slame. 23 

(3.) Diminutives ending in c^en and teitl, which are all 
neuter, as, baS ?lHannc^en, mannikin ; baS gvciutein, young lady. 
(4.) Neuters ending in e ; as, baB ©emalce, picture ; bag 
©ebirgc or (®ebtrg), mountain-range.* But bag Sluge, eye ; bag 
®nbe, end, belong to the mixed declension; bag 6rbe, in- 
heritance, has no plural, but borrows from (Jrbfc^aft. 

(5.) One masculine in e: ber Slafe, the cheese (beg Sta[cg, bie 
M[e). 

30. NOUNS LIKE 9tomc. — The following mascu- 
lines : — 

®eban!e, ^aufe, gunte, ©taube, ©ame, 
S3ucE)ftabe,t aBitte, griebe, gelg,§ and v)famt,t 
aud the neuter noun t§crj, heart, are treated as if the nomi- 
native ended in en. They arc declined as follows : — 
Sing. Shig. 

N. ber 9iaine, name, baS §erj, beart, 

G. be§ 3iamtn§i beS §erseng, 

D. bem 9famen; bem fierjen/ 

A. ben SfJomen. ba§ §erj. 

Plur. Plur. 

N. bie Stamen/ bie §ersen, 

G. ber Stamen, ber ^erseit, 

D. ben Stamen/ ben ^jerjen, 

A. bie Stamen. bie $)er5en. 

©c^aben, loss, damage|| (also ©i^abe, especially in e^ ift fl^abe), is 

declined like Stame, but makes ©c^aben in the plural ; none of the 

others of this group modify in the plural. 

* Practically limited to collectives with prefix ®e and ending e. 

t Also genitive in n. 

J thought, heap, spark, faith, seed. 

letter (of alphabet), will, peace, rock, name. 

All these nouns may be used unsyncopated (ber Stomen ic), but the 
longer forms are getting obsolete ; bag ©erje is used in poetry. 

§ %t\% now generally has gelS in the accusative singular, gelfen in 
the nr.her cafes. There is another form gelfen, the genitive of which is 
gelfenS. Steif, SteifeS exists side by side with sReifen, 3leifeng. 

II The root is found in English snathless, unscathed. 



24 MIXED DECLENSION. §§ 31—33. 

31. MODELS OF MIXED DECLENSION. — Certaia 
masculine and neuter nouns follow the strong declension in 
the singular, and the weak declension in the plural. 

Sill/;. Sing. 

N. ber ©tral)l, ray, bag Stuge, eye, 

G. beg (Strol)I(e)S, beg SlugeS, 

D. bem©tral)I(e), bemSluge, 

A. ben Stral)l. bag Sluge. 

N. bie ®trot)Icn, bie Stugen, 

G. ber (5tra£)Ieii, ber Slugen, 

D. ben ©tra^Icn, ben Slugen, 

A. bie Stvafilcn. bie Slngen. 

32. NOUNS OF MIXED DECLENSION. 

(1.) The following masculine nouns : — 
3inS, ®euattet, Sorbcer, ©porn, 
Stac^el, Metier, Sijiner^ aud £Drrt, 
Stoat, Unterttjon, 
nnStii, ©le, ©troI)l, Slftn,* 

(2.) A few neuters, viz. : — 

atuge, (Snbe, G£)r, §emb, SBett, gnfeftf 
(3.) A few borrowed nouns, as 3)o£tov, SProfeffor. 

33, DECLENSION OF SOME LATIN WORDS. 
Their declension varies according as thf-y are partly or 

wholly natunilised. 

* interest, godfather, laurel, spur, 
sting, cousin, pain (smart), thorn, 
state, subject, 

muscle, lake, ray, ancestor. 
9l^n, SBauer, 9la4bar, $ero, Uutert^an are weak in the plural, strong 
and weak ia the singular ; as sBauer, beg SBauerS or iBauern, ber 
SBouern. 3Saft and gofan have genitive eng, plural n or e. fjotft and 
3iecat are either masoulins and strong or feminine and weak. Qar 
(iSjar) has genitive gaten, plural 3are. ©porn has plural ©poren noc 
©pornen. 

f eye, end, ear, shirt, bed, insect. 



§ 34. MODERN FOREIGN NOUNS. 25 

(I.) Masculine nouns ending in cr, as ®oftDr, ^rojeffor,* follow 
the mixed declension (beg ®oftor§, bie ®oftDren, &o.). So do a few- 
other Latin masculines, 2:ribun, aiebit? Sonful, Jriumutr, SPrftfect; 
also iOJu^fel. Notice the change of accent, ®dttor, Slcftiiten, *]3tote()or, 
*)3rofefiorcn. 

(2.) Masculine nouns in tug are unchanged in the genitive, and take 
icn in the plural; as 8l£tuatiu§, Slttuarien. 

(3.) Masculines in igmu0 and neuters in iSma, when they have a 
plural, form it in en; as, ©QllogigntuS, =tlmen; ©D)jt)t§OTa, n^mcn. 
®rama makes ®ramen. 

(4.) Neuter nouns with the Latin termination iuTtt take an § in the 
genitive singular, and change um into en to form the plural ; as 
Stubium, ©tubiumS, ©tubicn.f The same applies to S^jeunt, ajtufeum, 

Qubilaunt, gnbiDibuum, and others in eum, aum, num. Another group, 

aiboerb, ilSortijip, Sprinsip, KapitalJ (money), SRegal, goffit, ateptil, 
take ten in the plural: 2lbt)erbten, Siapitalten, &o. Those ending in 
cium are often written in the plural with jj ; as 3lufpictum, Stufpicien 
or aiufpijten ; so aiccibenl, SCccibeutten or Slcabenjien. 

(5.) Sometimes Latin plurals are used ; as, SJSronomen, ^ronomina ; 
SeittDuS, jTempora ; 9Kobu§, TOobi; ©ofuS (nr ffiafu^), Eafu« ; 3;i)ema, 
Sfjrmata (2:^emen, or SCIjeinaS) ; SJeEtton, Sejita (or fiejifen) ; gattunt, 
gafla. 

(6.) ©tatut, Sntercfle follow the mixed declension. Sfrift^/ SBafig, 
&c., make Jtrifen, SSofen, &c. SSetb makes aSerba (or aSerbeii) ; 3Ig 
makes 2lfje. 

34. MODERN FOREIfiN NOUNS.— These follow the 
same principles as Latin noun.'?. 

(1.) Many modern foreign nouns of all genders take g in the plural, 
and if masculine or neuter, S in the genitive singular also. Thus, bie 
airmaba, ber tttrmaba, bie SlrmabaS ; ber SSaHon, be§ SaEonS, bie 
SBaHonS; ber SBanquier, be§ SBanquicrS, bie 58anqiiierg; ba§ aiutobafe, 
bc§ autobafeg, bie 9tutobnfeg; bo§ 93a§rclief, be§ SSaSreliefg, bie 
SBoSreliefg ; ber Sieutenont, be§ Sieutenantg, bie Sieutenantg. 

• Except ber SKajor, plural bie SBJojorc, ber SeitDr, =Dre or .Bre. 

•)■ In a few cases classical nouns in iuin are represented by a feminine 
singular, as bie igramie, bie ©tubie. 

X Also makes Sl'apitale, buc jtapitaler or ole, capitals in archi- 
tecture. 
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(2.) others more thoroughly incorporated into the languag-e, and 
especially classical words common to all civilised languages, adopt 
German inflexions ; as, 6er S)ialog, be§ ®toIog§, bie ®iaIoge ; bie 
SSaftlifa, bet Safttifo, bie SBaftltfen ; bag »at)onctt, beg 58aQonett§, bie 
SBaljonettc. Sometimes usage varies; thus, bie SBiUetS and bie S3iHette 
are both found. * 

(3) Lastly, there is a large group of masculine nouns following the 
weak declension, like (Seogrop^, S3anbit (see § 19). 

35. PROPER NAMES. — Proper name.'; may be conve- 
niently divideil as follows — (1) surnames ; (2) Christian names ; 
(3) classical names of persons ; (4) geographical names. All 
these names, if used with an article preceding, are uninfleeted, 
the article being quite sufficient to show the case. 

36. SURNAMES (^amitiennamen).— Surnames without 
articles take 8 in the genitive, unless they end in g, y, j, or ^, in 
which case an apostrophe is added, or the phraso is arranged 
so as to hrin? in an article. Thus ,gerber8 SBerfej ®OCt^C§ SProfa, 
®ert5inug' (Sefd^id^te be§ 19ten Staftr^unbertg. Occasionally en8 
is added to names ending in |, as SSoffenS, from SSo^. It is 
not considered good to nsp the article with surnames not ending 
in 8/ r< J. 6/ thus Sutlers, ®Det£)e8, &c., are preferable to beg 
£ut:^er, beg ®octl)e. 

In the plural ordinary surnames are mostly used with an 
added 8, and no article, as gticfcterS finb juriicf (the Richters are 
back), ic^ tear bei JgauptmannS (I was at the Hauptmanns'). 
If an article or other word precede, the name is generally 
uninfleeted, as bie ®rtmnt, or better, bte SBriiber ®rimm.t 

Obs. 1. When several names of the same person are mentioned, the 
last only — as in English — takes the genitive inflexiin : bie SBerfe 
Qo^ann ©eboftian S8act)5, or be^ Q. ®. S8aii|, or 3ot)ann ©ebaftian *8o*8 
SBerfe. When a name is accompanied by a title, the general rule is that 
the title takes the genitive inflexion if the article precede, as bie SBerle 
be§ 5]Srofefforg 9Komitifen ; the name if there be no article, as Staifer 
aSil^elmg beg ©rften lange SRegieruitg, 515rofeflor ajJontntfeng SBerte, 

* The Low German forms Qungeng, TOdbc^eng, grduleing, Serig, jc., 
are often used in addressing people. 

t The genitive and dative of ^efug is generally ^efu, the accusative 
^ief'i^. Sefu or geflim : Kf)riftng is d«^olinpd as in Latin, E^rtfti, Sftriff 0. 
©tiriftum, as trig ticbeii ^efu ; nad) e^rifti ©eburt. So also ©oanueliuin 
beg ajtQtt^ai, ic. 
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iUrofeffor ®ottor SuftnsS SBortefuitgen. Notice that §err is always in- 
flected, and that the title following it is generally, but not always, 
unaltered, as bei jperm «Profefior SBunfen, be§ $errn aRinifter(«) Don 
S85tti(^er. As to names with Don, the last word takes § if the genitive 
precedps. the name if it follows, as ^rtebtii:^ Bon ©djirterg SBetfe ; (Sb^ 
Doit SSerlic^iagenS §ono, but bie 2l)aten griebtic^S oon ^ul)enftoufen. 

Ohs 2. If the name be preceded by an adjective it takes the inflexion 
only when standing Ic/oni the noun on which it depends-bie SSBt'rfe 
be^ faetiitjiiiten Berber, but beg beriiljmten §erber§ SBerfe. 

37. CHRISTIAN KAMES (SSomamen), both masouliue 
and feminine, often form the genitive by adding 8, as .geinrid^g, 

gann^g, SKartl^aS, So(;ann8, 3ba§. A genitive in en8 is com- 
monly formed from masculines ending in g, j, J, as .gang, 
.ganfeng; ?0?Dn|, ■aKDii|cng; Sranj, granjenS; and from fe-ui- 
uines ending in e, ia, as ©op^ie, toDpl)ieiig ; Suife, Sui[eng.* 

A dative in en is also often found in poetry. The classical form is 
given in a line li a.e the following ; — 

Sancrebeng ^elbenliebe ju g[)lortiiben.— Goethe, 
but SoncrcbS would be used in prose. 

In the plurdl Satl makes bie Storle or bicSJailS; QanS, bie ^anfe, 
bie ipanfcti, or bie S)anfc ; SlgneS, bie Slgnefe; SJiaiie, bie Wotien; but 
S!Kartt)a, bie aKart^as ; Tiaiia, bie a)£ario§. 

38. CLASSICAL NAMES, especially those ending in §, 
&c., are not generally inflected, but their cases are indicated 
by the article or by (he seiuse, or })reposiiions are used. 

Thas— Slgamemnoii tuoc ber <Boi\n beS 2ttreu§, StonigS in SJJ^fene, 
unb ber Sifope, unb bet Sbruber be§ -JRenelao^. An S in the genitive 
is often u.-ed where there is no objection on the score of euphony, as 
flgrtppilia*, Ston^, §erog, iJeanber^.f Notice the following plurals— 
bie sftpionen, bte SfJeroiteit, bie @tacd)en, bie aKetellcr, bie fjabier, bie 
^jratier, bie Euriailer, bie glacier, bie Slntoiiinen. 

* The usage is by no means uniform. Thus on the same page of 
Spielhagen s ©turmflutt), one finds G-. gerbtrtattbeitS and gerbinanbe'3, 
D. gerbinanben. Notice ®op^to§, @opl)ieii§, or ©opIjtcS. 

t Forms Uke SlpoItenS, €gtStf|en§ (from Sgigtl)ug), §ebctt§, ®ioneng 
are also found in classical German. Goethe in his "Iphigenie" declines 
3)iana, ^pl^igenie like gjonte. Also ^otajen?. 
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DOUBLE PLURALS. 



§§ 39, 40. 



39. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES.— Masculine and neuter 
names of countries, districts and towns take 8 in tl)e genitive, 
and no further inflexion. The few ferninines are of course 
undeclined, but generally stand with the article. 

Naimes of towns ending in a sibilant (§, J, j(, §) do not add § in the 
genitive, but are preceded by Don or occnsionally bcr ©tobt, aa bie 

©trogcn Bon SIKatns, in ber @tabt SWainj. Names of towns (not names 

of countries) with an adjective are not generally inflected, as biS 
Jieuen SBerlill. In titles uon is used, not the genitive, as ber Hbjlig Don 
6ad))'eti. 

40. NOUNS WITH TWO PLURALS.— A number of 
nouns have two forms of tlio plural with different meanings. 
The followinu; are the chief*: — 



I bag SSanb, 

<■ ber SBanb, 

bie SSanf, 



SBanbe, fetters, ties, 
SBante, benches. 



iber 
Uer 
/ber 
tbag 
ba§ 

ba€ 
ber 
bag 

/ber 
I bie 

ber 
I bie 
Uog 
( ber 
I bie 

ber 
/ber 



aSauer, 

I"- bag Scalier, 

erbe, 

Srbe, 

®efid)t:, ®eftd)te, sights, appari- 

tions, 

§Drn, §ornc, sorts of horn, 

Saben, Sabeit, shutters, 

iJanb, Sanbe, territories of one 

state (as S^ltcberlanbe), 

Seiter, 

Seiter, 

Wlann, 

SBlarf, 



SOtanner, men (see § 29), 
SKarl, shillings (§ 29), 

SOtarf, marrow, 

©ee, 

See, ocean, 

®trau§, ©trSu^e, nosegays, 

Stior, 

£^or, 



SBdltber, bands, ribbons. 

SScinbe, volumes. 

aSaitlen, banks (for 

money). 
aSauern, peasants. 
93auer, cages. 
Erben, heirs. 
Srbfc^aften, iiiheritances. 
©efic^ter, faces. 

§6rner, horns. 
Saben, shops. 
Sanber, countries (the 

most common^ 
Seiter, leaders. 
Seiterii, ladders. 
SKannen, vassals (poet.). 
SBtarfeit, counters.* 
no plural, 
©eert, lakes, 
no plural. 

@trau6e(ll), ostriches. 
S^oren, fools. 
Sftore, gates. 



* For Siefer, ©d)ilb. ©teuer, ©tift see § 63. From Ort we have 
Drter for distinct places, as l^cilige Orter, but anbere One and oHer 
Orten adverbially. 
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ba§ Znd), Siic^er, cloths, shawls, %nd)t, kinds of cloth. 

baS SBort, SBorter, disconnected, SBorte, connected words, 

ber goU, 36tle, tolls, 3oIIe, inches (see § 29). 

41. NO PLURAL OF MEASURES. — Masculine and 
neuter names of measures, like %U% ^oU, ©tiicf, are not usually 
inflected in the plural ; as, jc^n gu^ £;od^ ; brei ^oll lang ; uicr 
©tM Seintoanb; fed^8 5a& 2Bein; jiuci ^pfunb Ktrfc^en; so is 
3Kann, in speaking of troops, fitnf ^unbert SKann, &c., as in 
English we say 2,000 horse ; but jTOei ©Ken ^OC^, Slle being a 
feminine noun.* Notice also that the name of the substance 
measured does not, in such cases, take the sign of the genitive, 
ein ®la8 SSter (not 33ierc§), but cin Sa^ atten Sffietneg. 

42. BORROWED PLURALS.— The majority of abstract 
nouns have, as a rule, no plural in German, nor, indeed, 
strictly speaking, in any language. But, as many abstract 
nouns have, along with their proper meanings, special signi- 
fications admitting of a plural, it is often said that they borrow 
plurals from some of their derivatives. Thus : — 

ber Sou, building, SSauten, buildings (rather than SBaue). 

ba0 SSeftreben, effort, SBeftrebutigen, efforts, 

ber SBetrug, deceit, SSetriigereien, frauds, acts of deceit. 

ber SSuitb, league, SSiinbuiffe, leagues. 

ber ®ant, thanks, 2)onffagungen, ®anfbc3eugungen, ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 

bag ©rbe, inheritance, 6rb[(i)0ften, inheritances. 

ber griebe, peace, griebcnSttcrtrage, griebcnSfc^liifle, peaces. 

bie ©eroalt, force, ©emalttptigteiten, deeds of violence. 

bo§ ®\M, luck, ©liictlfaHe, pieces of good fortune. 

bie (Sunft, favour, ©unftbejeugutigen, favours. 

ber JJutnmer, trouble, Sutnmerniffe, troubles. 

bie Siebe, love, Siebfc^aften, love-passages. 

bo0 Sob, praise, Sobfpriid^e, SobeSerfiebungcn, panegyrics. 

ber SKorb, murder, Sffiorbtfiaten, murders, 

ber SRat, counsel, SRatfdjIoge, counsels (but Kote, coun- 
cillors). 

• Measures of time are inflected in the plural ; as brei %aQt iferien. 
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bet SflauB, robbery, 3}fiuBereten, SRauBffiHe, robberies. 

bet ©egen, blessing, ©egnungen, blessings. 

iet ©C^mud, ornament ©(^ntucffai^en, ornaments. 

bet ©trett, quarrel, ©treitigteiten, quarrels. 

bet Sob, death, SobeSfftlle, Sobegcirtcn, deaths, 

bte Unbtn, injustice, ' Unbilben, wrongs. 

bet SBetbru^, vexation, SSetbtie6Itct)Ieiten, vexations. 

bet Soul, quarrel, ^SxiliXdexi, quarrels. 

It should be added that all of these plurals have singulars of their 
own, and that, as in English, many regularly formed plurals of ab- 
stract and eoUeotive words have a difEerent sense from the singular, 
or, more strictly speaking, are the plurals of only one of the meanings 
of the singular. Thus S8rot, bread, loaf , StOte, loaves; ®laS, ®Iafer- 
83etannt|(^aft, SBefanntfc^aften (acquaintances) ; greil)eit, greil)eiten 
(liberties, immunities). 

43. COMPOUNDS OF 2Rann take Seute in the plural ; 
as ^aufmann, merchant, Saufteute; ©eemann, seamau, ©ec= 
leute. 

But others have ajlonitet only : SBiebermdnnet, honest men ; (Eifxtn- 
mSnnet, men of honour ; ©toatStnamter, statesmen, &c. Notice @^e= 
manner, husbands ; ©Ijeleute, married people. 

44. NOUNS WITHOUT SINGULAR.— As in English 
some nouns are used in the plural only. 

Such are bte Seute, people, bte Sltetn, parents, bte getten, holidays, 
bie ©tnliinfte, revenues, bte SKanen, manes, bte ©ereatien, cereals, bie 
gaften, Fasti, bte ©atuirnalien, Saturnalia, and other borrowed words. 
With these may be classed some names of diseases, bie SJtafem, measles. 
bie SBJottern, small-pox, which have singulars existing, but are com- 
monly used in the plural ; so again, bte Soften, bte Unfoften, expenses, 
bte jEriimnter, ruins (Sruntm being obsolete). The names of some 
ecclesiastical seasons, Oftetn, Easter ; iJSfingften, Whitsuntide ; 3Bci^» 
nadlten, Christmas, were originally plurals, but are often us^-d as 
singular. 



§§ 45, 46. 
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Chapter III. — Grender. 



45. GENDER AND SEX. — In German, as in other 
languages, the most obvious differences of gender are based on 
sex. There are a certain number of pairs of male and female 
names ; as, SSatcv, father, SJJutter, mother ; Sfejfe, nephew, 
Slic^te, niece ; SSetter, male cousin, SSafc, female cousin ; 
®dn[erid^, gander, ®an8, goose (where the masculine is formed 
from the feminine). 

Obs. 1. Sometimes there is a set of three names, masculine, femi- 
nine, and nenter, the last being the generic name or noun of the olaas. 
Such are : — 



ber ©o^n, son, 

ber §engft, stallion, 

ber ©tier, bull, \ 
ber Dd)g, ox, / 
ber ®ber, boar, 
ber ^a^n, cock, 

ber SESibber, ram, 



bie Xoiltir, daughter, 
bie ©tute, mare, 

bie ffu^, oow, 

bie ©au, sow, 
bie §enne, hen, 
bagaKutterf(i)af,U^g 
bie ©diaftnuttcr, / 



bag Mnb, child. 
bflS |ferb, 1 !,„,,, 

ba§ SRitib, beast. 

baS ©(^tnein, pig. 
baS |)ufin, fowl. 

bag ©d)af, sheep. 



46. NAMES OF ANIMALS.— For most animals only a 
generic name exists; the generic names of larger animals and 
birds are generally masculine, as ber £ud)8, lynx, ber SIblcr, 
eagle ; those of smaller ones feminine, as, bie ?[lRau8, mouse, 
bie 9Zac^tigatI, nightingale. But there is no certain rule. 
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Ois. 1. When both, a masculine and a feminine form exist, the 
masculine is usually the primitive, and is used as the generic form ; 
as, ber 26We (fem. 8omin), ber SSar (fem. SBftrin). In a few cases— as, 
bie (San^, goose (masc. ber ®anfertd^) ; bte Snte, duck (masc. bet En- 
teric^) ; bie Sa^e, cat (masc. bet Sfatec) — the feminine is the simpler and 
therefore the generic form. 

Oht. 2. A few borrowed names, as ffiantel, S)tOinebar, ^tofobil, 
3eBro, Sama, Jtangutu:^, are neuter. 

Obs. 3. Names of the young of animals are neuter ; b(t§ ^aI6, calf ; 
baS 2omm, lamb ; ba§ giiHen, foal ; baS Sinb, child. 



47. TREES, PLANTS, &c.— Most names of frees, ex- 
cept those compounded with 93ciUtn and 3!)Drn, are feminine ; 
as, bie ®ic^e, oak ; bie SpappeT, poplar ; bte Sinbe, lime ; so are 
a great many names of plants. 

Notice, however, ber 9I^0rrt, maple ; bet Sotbeet, laurel ; ber ©p^PU, 
ivy ; also bet SBoisen, wheat j bet Sloggen, rye ; bet ^afer, oats ; ber 
5Blaig, maize ; ber 3lei§, rice. 

48. COLLECTIVE NOUNS.— Collective nouns beginnino- 
with ®e are neuter ; as, ba§ ©ebtrge, chain of mountains ; bag 
©etdcbter, laughter ; ba? ®erebe, gossip. 

Ob". A great many nouns beginning with the prefix ®e are not 
collectives, and therefore their gender is determined by other considera- 
tions. Thus, ber Oettoffe, ber ©efoljrte, &c., denote male persons ; ber 
©efang, ber GJefdjmad, ber ©etninn, &c., fall under § 51 ; bie ®eburt, bie 
©emeinbe, bie ®ef(I)i^te, &c., under other rules. 

49. INFINITIVES, &c.— To the neuter gender belong :— 

(1.) All infinitives used as nouns ; as, bag £e6en, life ; ba§ 
aBiffcn, knowledge. 

(2.) Undeelined adjectives nsei as nouns ; as, bag SScrtiner 
S3tau, Prussian blue. 
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(3.) Names of letters, musical notes, &c.; as, bag St. 

(4.) Lastly, any word may be neuter when we wish to 
speak of it as a word only ; as, baS 3fil, the word yes ; etlt 
grogeg 3lber, a great but ; bag Dertrautii^e Du, the confidential 
thou. 

50. GEOG-RAPHICAL NAMES.— Most names of rivers 
are feminine, as bte S^^emfe, bte S)onau, many of them as 
compounds of the old noun nha=:/ii/ti'i, others by analogy. 
But ber SR^ein, bev Wain, ber SfJedar, ber spo, Der fied^, ber 3nn. 

Names of countries, provinces, and towns are neuter ; as 
(bag) granfretc^, (bag) 58aiern. But,— 

(1.) Those ending in gail are masculine ; as, ber 3i^eiligau. 

(2.) Those ending in ei, au (not gau), feminine ; as bte litrlei, 
Turkey ; bie SDloIbau, Moldavia ; and pome in a, as bic ^erjegoroina ; 
bie Sobrubfc^a. On the other hand, gijina, gurotjo, Stfrita, atmerifn, 
are neuter. 

(3.) ®ie ©:^lDeij, Switzerland, bie Soufig, Lusatia, bie Srim, the 
Crimea, bie iPfatj, the Palatinate, are feminine ; ber Speloponnel, ber 
S^erfoneS, masculine. (Slfog, Alsace, is masculine or neuter. 

51. ROOTS OF VERBS.— Tlie roots of verbs, especially 
strong verbs, form, either of themselves or with the change 
of a vowel, nouns which are, with a very few exceptions, 
masculine and of the strong declension ; as bet Sauf, course 
(taufen) ; ber ,ga§, hatred (§af[en) ; ber Srug, deceit (triigen). 
The same rule applies, of course, to their compounds ; as 
ber aSor^ang, curtain; beri8erfuc&, attempt; ber Ktitfc^lufe, re- 
solution ; ber ©ebrauc^, u^^e. 

Obs. — The most obvious exceptions are : — iaS So6, praise ; bo§ £etb, 
suffering ; bag ©piel, play; baS ©C^Iofe, lock, castle (but ber ©cf)Iu6, con- 
clusion) ; bie SBe^r, defence ; bie 3ier, ornament ; bie SBitttitr, caprice ; 
bie ©c^eu, awe (but ber 3lbfd)eu, horror). 

52. ROOTS OF VERBS' WITH t ADDED. — A con- 
siderable number of abstract nouns are formed by adding t* to 

• The remains of a longer suffi*. 
P 



34 GBNDEK BY TEEMINATION. §§ 53 55. 

the roots of verbs, changing at the same time b, g into f, C^ ; t, 
b into 8, and inserting g after a liquid. Such nouns are femi- 
nine ; as, bte ©c^rift, writing (fc^reitien) ; bie ^ijla^t, battle 
(ft^lagen) ; bie Saft, burden (taben) ; bie SSrunft, burning i^brennen); 
bie ^unjl, art (fbnnen). 

Ois.i. Except ber fjroft, froat (frtereit, fror) ; berSBerluft, loss (tier- 
lieren, Derlor); ba§ ®ift, poison (geben— but bie SSlttgift, dowry, from 
the original meaning of ®ift); ber 9?prhn(f)t, susnioion. 

Ois. 2. Among other nouns ending in t notice bic §ciniflt, home : bie 
§eirat, marriage ; ber HJlottat, month ; ber (Srnft, eai-npstness ; ber §crbft, 
harvest, autumn ; ber Sienft, service, and 3lft, 58oft, ®urft, ®eift, ®aft, 
SOloft, SKift, Soft, all masculine. 

53. MASCULINE ENDINGS.— Nouns ending in t*, tg, 
ling are masculine : .-is, ber Cattid^, lettuce ; ber SSfig, cage ; ber 
•Sperling, sparrow. So also are those ending in cb after a con- 
sonant; as, ber SERarfd), march, except bie 5Kilc^, milk, bag %k\\d), 
flesh, meat. 

54. FEMININE ENDINGS. — Nouns ending in in, ei, te 
(mostly borrowed), jtng, I)etf, feit, f(^ofl are feminine; as, bie 
Strjnet, medicine ; bie Sp^ilofop^ie, philosophy ; bie greunb[d^aft 
friendship; bie ©trf)er^eit, safety; bie Jgeiter!eit, cheerfulness ; bie 
SWeinung, opinion. 

The sole exceptions are patronymics, like ber SUibeluTtg, ber§ornung 
(a name for February), and bag $etfd)aft,* seal. 

55. NEUTER ENDINGS. — Nouns ending in turn, m»A 
fal, fcl are mostly neuter ; as, bag S3i8tum, bishopric, bag 
gtcignig, occurrence ; bag ©c^eufat, monster ; bag SRatfel, 
riddle. Diminutives in d)cll and lein and foreign nouns in ter 
not denoting persons, as, bag SRebier, district, are neuter. 

• A Slavonic word (Bohemian pecet) altered to look like German, 
much as we turn ecrevisse into crayfish. 

t The following are feminine or neuter: SlrgerniS, S8egegiti§, (Sr- 
fparnig, gorbernis, ®(^redni§, SBerberbmS, S8er|ftumiii§. Jn the sense 
of recognition ©rtenntnt^ is feminine, in the sense of a judicial deci- 
sion, neuter. f^'J^niS, varnish-, is masculine, but nig is not a snffix. 
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Except (1.) in turn ; bet grrtutn, error ; ber SReie^tum, wealth. 

(2.) in nt^, bie aSefitntmetntS, anxiety ; bie aSeforgniS, apprehension ; 
bie SSetriibnig, perplexity ; bie @nH)fangnig, conception ; bie grlaubniS^ 
permission; bie gaulnig, rottenness; bie ginftemig, darkness; bie 
HenittniS, knowledge ; bie ©rtenntnig, recognition ; bie Srodnig, drought; 
bie SBilbnis, wilderness ; bie aSebrfinflniS, oppression ; bie SBemanbtuiS, 
state ; bie S8efugni§, authorisation , bie SBerbamniS, damnation. 

(3.) in fel, fal : ber ©topfel, stopper of a bottle ; bie ©rangfal, oppres- 
sion ; bie SKii^fal, trouble ; bie Sriibfal, affliction ; also ber SBec^fel, 
change ; bie 3tmfel, ousel ; bie ®ei(^fel, pole of carriage ; bie 2l(i)fet, 
shoulder (from axilla) ; in the last four fel is not a sufSx. 

(4.) bie ajlanicr, manner. 

56. NOUNS ENDING IN c. — Three classes of nouns 
end in c : — 

(1.) Names of persons and animals. These are mostly 
masculine, excepting the names of insects, small birds, &c., 
mentioned iu § 46, and, of course, obviously feminine nouns ; 
as, bie 9Jic^te, niece. Notice bie SBaife, orphan, generally but 
not always feminine. 

(2.) Abstract nouns, especially those derived from mono- 
syllabic adjectives, and some other nouns connected with verbs 
and denoting things. These are feminine ; as, bie ®abe, gift ; 
bie S^iefe, depth ; bie Jtdlte, cold. 

(3.) Collective nouns, which are neuter ; as, baS ©emdlbe, 
picture ;*.ba8 @ebirge, range of mountains. 

Notice ber ffiSfe, cheese ; baS ©nbe, end ; ba§ STuge, eye ; ia^ ©rbe, 
inheritance. 

57. TERMINATIONS cl, en, er.— Most nouns ending in 
cl, en, er are masculine, except tlie large class of infinitii/es 
used as nouns, which are, of course, neuter. 

5S. EXCEPTIONS.-FEMININES IN cl.— The chief are: 

Drgel, Sanjel, Srommel, SSibel, %apx>tl, ®id)el, geffel, gabef, 
©eifeel (scourge), Sartoffel, SwieBel, SJabel, ffugel, iRegel, ®abel, 

* i.e., a collection of details painted, a oomposition. 
d2 
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NOUNS IN el. 



§ 59. 



St^aufel, ©toppel, ©icftel, gi6et, 
©e^ttflel, UJeffel, ®attel, Siftcl, 
SCButjel, aSa^tel, ®tof|eI, aKiftel, 



@c^a(f)tel, Siebet, Smel, ©taffel, 
ac^fel, .gadel, Slingel, ©pinbel, 
Xafel.* 



Obn. Tlie gender of several of these nouns is obvious from their 
Latin origin, viz. . %ai>t\ fTOna.f>ibnla, ^itfel from inxulo., SRegel from 
regida, Sofct from tabula, (S(^uf{el from scntella, ifappet from pnpulut. 
93ibel and Orgcl are from the neuter plurals biblia, organa, and have 
become feminine, as have in French, bible from biblia, fewille from 
folia, etable from stabula. ©emmet comes from simila, Sid^el from 
Kccula. 

59. EXCEPTIONS.— NEUTERS IN el.— The chief are : 

TOttet, means ; ©egel, sail : ©iegel, seal ; Uebert'cibfet. remnant ; 
Qbef, evil; SJliinber ward (also masculine and feminine) ; and all 
fractions in tel, as 3)rittel, third ; 9}ierte(, quarter, fecf 



The following is a, tolerably complete list : — 



9l[^fel, shoulder, 
9lmpet, lamp, 
SImfet, ousel, 
Slnget, fish-hook, 
tttffel, woodlouse, 
Sibel, Bible, 
SrejCl.cake in figureof 8 
(Sljmbel, cymbal, 
®attcl, date, 
®eiii)fct, carriage-pole, 
Siftet, thistle, 
Sroffel, thrush, 
Stc^el, acorn, 
^fabel, fable, 
giiJel, torch, 
geffel, fetter, 
fjibet, primer, 
f^iebet, fiddle, 
gucfjtel, broad-sword, 
®nbel, fork, 
Oeifeet, scourge, 



Oiirget, throat, 
§afci, hazel, 
§ed)el, heckle, 
§ummcl, humble-bee, 
Sm'eT, island, 
ffiat^el, earthen-pot, 
. Hartoffel, potato,, 
SHnget, bell, _, 
Soppel, brace, leash, 
Suget, balV -^-^ 
fiuppet, cupola, 
Surbel, crank, 
DUianbel, almond, 
5ffiangel, mangle, 
TOifpel, medlar, 
3KtfteI, mistletoe 



SRonunlet, ranunculus, 
SRoftoel, rasp, 
fRafjel, rattle, 
©(^ac^tel, box, 
©djaufel, shovel, 

©djttutel, swing, 

®iJ)irbel, shingle, 
©^iiffel, dish, .^. 
©emmel, roll, 
©tc^el, sickle, 
©pinbel, spindle, 
©taffcl, rung (of ladder), 
©toppef, stubble, 
Safe!, table, board, -^ 
Srommcl, drum, 



SBotabel, word, vocable, 
5IKufct)eI, cockle, mussel, SG8ad)teI, quail, 
3laM, needle, SiBaffel, wafer-bread, 

SJcfiel, nettle, SBinbel, swathing-cloth, 

Stilbel, vermicelli, SBurset, root, 

QSappel, poplar, , groiebel, onion. 



t Also aRonbfl, set of 15; 3}56el, pint; SRubft, bepd; %aM, tackle, 
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60. FEMININES IN cr.— The chief are :— 

Slber, aufter, SBiitter, SBtntter, ©djutter, SBinnjer, gafer, Sauer, 

geber, gitftet, Seier, SRotter, Setter (ladder), (gtfter, Wauer, 

goiter, Jiammer, SRummer, ®auer, Setter, Siefer, Jteier, Srauer, 

and, of course, SOlutter, Soc^ter, ©cftinefter.* 

61. NEUTERS IN cr.— The chief are :— 

Sitter, Sager, gutter, Safter, SBetter, Ufer, SRuber, IKufter, 

SSunber, gimmer, gieber, igftafter, Seber, ^polfter, Stbeiiteuer, 
Supfer, ©ilber, aKefJer, seiofter, ifulDer, genfter, SBofler, Seuer.f 

For neuters ending in ier, see § 55. 

62. NEUTERS IN en:— 

Slttnofeit, alms ; SSeden, basin ; ©ifen, iron ; giitten, foal ; Siffen, 
cushion ; Sflf Clt, sheet (also masc.) ; 5]e^en, fief ; SBnppeit, coat of arms ; 
Setc^eit, token, as well as all infinitives, as mentioned above. 



* The following is a pretty complete list ; 

9Iber, vein, Setter, wine-press, 

9lmmer,yellow-hammerS.'iefer, pine. 



Stufter, oyster, 
SBIatter, blister, 
SButter, butter, 
S)auer, duration, 
eifter, magpie, 
gafer, fibre, 
geoer, pen, 
gotter, rack, torture, 
geier, festival, 
toalfter, halter, 
Woinmer, chamber, 

t The following is a 

8lbenteuer, adventure, 
Stlter, age, 

SSauer, cage (see § 63), 
©uter, udder, 

genfter, window, 
geuer, fire, 
gieber, fever, 
guber, load, barrel of 

wine, 
gutter, fodder, lining, 
©ttter, lattice, railings. 



Stlafter, fathom, 
Stommer, clamp, 
SilatJper, rattle, 
Sauer, ambush, 
Seber, liver, 
Seier, lyre. 
Setter, ladder, 
aJJafer, spot, mark, 
(in pi.) measles, 
SUlarter, torture, 
SOtutter, mother, 

more complete list :— 

Stofter, convent, 
Stupfer, copper, 
Soger, couch, camp, 
Safter, vice,, sin, 
Seoer, leather, 
Suber, carrion, 
Walter, (measure), 
ajieffer, knife, 
TOieber, bodice, 
SKufter, pattern, 
sample. 



Scatter, adder, 
SJlimmer, number, 
SJiifter, nostril (horse's), 
Dtter, otter, 
SRiifter, elm, 
©djeuer, bam, 
©dileuber; sUng, 
©coulter, shoulder, 
©teuer, tax, 
©d^roeffer, sister, 
Sodjter, daughter, 
ffljim^jer, eye-lash, 
8itt)er, guitar. 



5)5f[after, plaster, pave- 
ment, 
qSoIfter, bolster, 
$ult)er, powder, 
S^uber, oar, 
©itber, silver, 
Ufer, shore, 
SBaffer, water, 
SBetter, weather, 
SBunber, miracle, 
3immer, room. 
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§ 63. 



63. NOUNS WITH DOUBLE GENDER. 



ber 58anb (pi. SSanbe), volume, 

bcr SBaucr (pi. 58auern), peasant 

(English boor), 
ber 58utfel (pi. SBudel), tump (from 

biegen,) 
ber e^or, body of singera, 

ber ®rbe (pi. ©rben), heir, 
ber ®ef)alt, oap-'nH.i' (of a vessel), 
ber ®etfct (pi. ©eifel), hostage,* 
ber Jpaft (pi. §ofte), holdfast, 

clasp, 
btt §arj, Harz mountains, 
ber §eiae, (pi. §etben), heathen, 
ber §ut, (pi. ©lite), hat, 
ber SlHefer, (pi. S)tefer), jawbone 

(faucn), 

ber Seller, vertigo (xoXspa), 

ber ffiunbe§ (pi. ffiunben >, customer, 
ber SJeiter (pL Setter;, leader, 

(letten), 
ber 9RongeI (pi. SBlangel), want, 

bie Wad (pi. SKarf), mark, shil- 
ling, 
baS SDlart, (no pL), marrow, 
ber SKarfd) (pi. Kdrfc^e). march, 
ber 9Koft(pl. ailafte(ii)), ship'smast, 
ber TOeffer (pi. 9)ieffjr), measurer 

(ineKen), 
ber SBtomeul (pi. aRomente), of 
time. 



bo* i8anb (pi. SBanber), ribbon ; 

(pi. SBanbe), fetter, 
bcr or bag SBouer (pi. SSouer), cage 

(English bower). 

bie SSuctel (pi. SBudeln), boss (bue- 

cula through boiicle). 
bag (£t)Or, choiv, as part of a 

church, 
bag Erbe (no pi.), inheritance, 
bag ®cf)0lt, salary. 
bie ©eifeel (pi. ©eigeln), scourge, 
bie §aft, (no pi), custody 
bag 4)aft, (pi. Iiafte), ephemera, 
bag §arj, resin, turpentine, 
bie §eibe, (pi. ©eibett), heath, 
bif §llt, guard, watch fulness.f 
bie Siefer, (pi. SJiefcrn), pine 

(StHenfbI)re). 
bag SJofler, (pi. SoIIer), cape, [col- 

larium, through collier"). 

bie Sunbe (pi. Sunken), tidings, 
bie Setter (pi. Settern), ladder 

(le^nen). 
bie Wangell (pi. TOangeltt), 

mangle. 

bie TOarf (pi. SKarfen), march, 
frontier-land. 

bie Warfd) (pi. a)larfd)en), marsh. 

bie aiiaft (no pi.), mnpt for hogs, 
bag ajJefjer (pi. Wejfer), knife. 

bag ajtomeut (pi. Womente), of 
force, momentum. 



* Also spelt, but not so correctly, Oeifeet. Notice jur ©ftfel gebeit, 
t Almost exclusively in phrases with prepositiouH, as auf ber .'put 
feill, to be on one's guard. It has obviously no plural. 

t Or 3Kattge, originally same as mangonel. § Sometimes feminine. 
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ber Dt)m (pi. D£)me), uncle, bie Oi)nt (pi. Otime),* 40 gallons 

(same root as English awme). 

ber Sieig (no pi.), rice, bog SReii^ (pi. SRetfer), twig. 

ber ®(I)ent (pi. ©d)en!en), butler, bie @d)ente (pi. ©i^enfen), wine- 
shop. 

ber S^ilb (pi. ©d)ilbe), shield, boiS ©djilb (pi. ©d)ilber), sign 

board. 

ber ©ee (pi. ©eeii), lake, bie See (no pi.), ocean. 

bie ©teuer (pi. ©teuern), tax, -aa^ ©teuer (pi. ©tcuer), helm. 

ber ©tift (pi. ©tiftc), peg, ias, ©tift (pi. ©lifter or ©tifte), 

ecclesiastical foundation. 

ber I^or (pi. S^orcn), fool, ba^ Ifjor (pi. SJ:£)ore), gate. 

ber SSerbicnft, earnings, bag SSerbiciift, merit. 

ber SBorroaub (pi- »n)diibe), pretext, bie SSortuanb (pi. .wdnbe), fore- 
wall, screen. 

ber or bie SB3ei£)e X (pi. SBeiljen), kite, bie SBeifje, consecration, f 

64. COMPOUND NOUNS. — The general rule in all 
languages is that compound nouns take the gender of the last 
part of the compouad. There are, however, in German one 
or two exceptious to this rule. 

(1.) Witgift, dowry, is feminine, as ©ift naturally would be, while 
@ift, which is only used in the meaning of poison, is neuter ; Slbfi^eu, 
horror, is masculine, while ©(^eit, terror, is feminine ; SttltlDOrt, 
answer, is feminine, while SBort, word, is neuter. 

(2.) Some of the compounds of 3Jlut are feminine, viz., Stltmut, grace ; 
2)emut, humility ; ®ro§mut, magnanimity ; SnngiTlut, long-suffering ; 
©onftmut, meekness ; ©c^toertnut, melancholy ; 33Sel)mitt, grief, sadness- 
Other compounds of 9)lut, as iibemtut, §Od)mut, pride ; Ultmut, de- 
spondency, displeasure ; Stieinmut, piisillanimity ; SOtigltlUt, ill-humour, 
ere masculine. The feminine word Sttrmut, poverty, has nothing to 
do with 5Kut. 

(3.) Of the compounds of Jeil, Slnteil, share, SSeftanbteil, component 
part, SSorteil, advantage, are masculine ; ©rbteil, inheritance, (Segeil 
tetl, opposite, 3J0(J^teil, disadvantage, are neuter. 

* Also plural as singular, § 41. J Or ber SHSett) (pi. SG8eif)eil). 

t Notice ber or bag %Xo%, ber or bie ^afpel, ber or bie §irfe, ber or 
bag ^utoel, ber or bag ftamiit, ber or bng Sndbel, bie or bag Sleimanfle, 
ber or Bie !j5ad)t, ber or bag ©jepter, ber or bag Ungeftiini, ber or bie 
Sierat- (Andresen.) 
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Chapter IV. — Declension of Adjectives. 



65. "VAEIOUS FORMS. — Adjectives used as epithets, 
and immediately preceding the nouns to which they belong, 
are declined to agree with those nouns in gender, number and 
case. But adjectives separated from nouns are not declined. 
Thus German stands midway between modern English, on the 
one hand, and the classical languages and French on the other. 
Note the following examples : — 

2)ieff§ Siinb tft arm, this child is poor. 

Sin armed SinD, Vvu»A "^^f**^ ^ P°°^ child. 

®a§ mad^t bie SRutter ftolj, that makes the mother proud. 

®ie guteu Wtfinner, the good men. 

Sie 2Biinf(^e gutej: SJlanner, the wishes of good men. 

Further, adjectives may be declined in three ■^ays, according 
as they stand (1) without article or pronoun ; (2) after the 
indefinite article or a pronominal adjective declined like it ; 
(3) after the definite article or a pronominal adjective de- 
clined like it. These inflections are the relics of longer forms. 
In modern German the general principle is that there should 
be enough inflection to show the case, and no more. Thus ctn 
guter 9Rann, because ein has no characteristic termination, but 
iiefcr guten 51iKdnner, because cr of bie[er shows the case. 



§ 66. 



STRONG DECLENSION. 
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66. STRONG DECLENSION. — Adjectives without 
article or pronominal adjective preceding are declined as 
follows : — 





Singular. 




Plural. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


All genders. 


N. guter, 


gutc, 


gutc|fc 


gutc. 


G. gutcii, 


guter, 


guten, 


guter. 


D. gutem, 


guter. 


gutem, 


guteii, 


A. gutcn, 


gute. 


guteg,_ 


gute. 



Tlie genitive masculine and neuter us6d to end in e§, which 
is retained in some plirases. — en is now the usual form. 
Examples with nouns : — 



Si>t()"lar. 
Maso. 
N. guter 3Bein, good wine, 
G. guten 28eine§, 
D. gutem SBSeine, 
A. gutctt SBein, 

Singular, 
Maso. 

N. toeing guter 5!Bein, 

G. tDcnig guten SCSetneS, 

D. mentg gutem SBeine, 

A. toetiig guten SEBein, 



Plural. 
Maso. 
je'^n fletne SJJeger, ten little 
jetjn fleincc Sieger, [negroes, 
je^n tleiuen Stegern, 
jetiu fleiue SUeger. 

Plural. 
Maso. 
oHerlei fiute SBeiue, )'° i 
atterlei guter SBeine, 
aEerlet guten SSeinen, 
allerlei gute SBeine, 



S.5 



',lar. 
Fem. 
N. etroaS fiifie S!JJiI(^, some sweet 
G. etroag fiifeer mUd), [milk, - 
D. etwaS fiiger SKtld), 
A. etwal jit^e SUtilci^. 

This declension can obviously be used after numerals* and the 
indeclinable words etmo§, Bielerlei, atterlei. Also after Diet, Wcnig, when 
undeolined, and after ntanc^, fold), toell^, when, as often happens, they 
are also undeolined. 



Singular. 
Neut. 
gruneS ®ra§, green grass, 
griinen ®rafeg, 
grilnem ®rafe, 
gritneS @ra§. 



Except after the inflected parts of jjwei, brei. 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 



§§ 67, 68. 



67. WEAK DECLENSION.— After the definite article, 
and after the pronominal adjectives btefer, jener, jeCer, berfelk, 
tpeld^er : — 







Singular. 




Plural. 




Masc. 


Fern 


Nent. 


All genders. 


N. 


ber Heine, 


bie Heine, 


bag Heine, 


bie Heinen, 


G. 


te6 Heinew, 


ber flelneu, 


beg Heincti, 


ber Heinen, 


D. 


bem Heineii, 


ber tieinen, 


bem Heinen, 


ben Heinen, 


A. 


ben fleincn, 


bie !leine. 


bag Heine, 


bie Heinen. 


or 


with nouns :— 









Singular. 



Masc. 



Neut. 



N. ber bide ^nabe, tlie fat boy, btcfe^ neue 33uc^, this new book, 
Gr. be§ bidcn S?naben, biefe^ neuen Sud&eS, 

D. bem biden Stnaben, " biefem neucn SSudje, 

A. ben biden Snoben. biefeg neuc 89uc^. 



Singular. 
Fem. 
N. biefe filinbe WauS, tWs blind 
G. biefcE bliitbtn 3Kau0, [mouse, 
D. biefer blmben 3Kaug, 
A. biefe bliiibe SUtauS. 



Plural. 
Fem. 
jene blinben 51!Jlaufe, 
jener blinben SRaufe, 
jenen blinben Woufen, 
jene blinben 3Kaufe. 



Singular. 
Masc. 
N. welc^cr alte §ut, 
meli^eS alttn §uteg, 



G. 
D. 
A. 



roelc^emalten^ute, 
welc^en alien §ut, 



Plural. 
Fem. 
biefelben fd)bnen gcauen, 
berfclben fc^bncn graucn, 
benfelbcn fc^bnen grauen, 
biefelben fc^onen grauen, 



68. MIXED DECLENSION.— After the indefinite article, 
the word fein, and possessive adjectives, the adjective follows 
the strong declension in the nominative and accusative singular, 
but tlio weak declension in all other cases : — 



§69. 



NOTES ON SOME ADJECTIVES. 
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Masc. 

N. mein guter, 

G. mcincS gutcn, 

D. meinem gutcn, 

A. meinen guten, 



singular. Plural. 

Fem. Neuter. All genders. 

tneine gute, mein gutc?, meine guten, 
Tueiner gutcn, meineg guten, meincr guten, 
metner gutcn, meinemgutcn, meinen guten, 
meine gute. mein guteS, meine gutcn. 
Examples with, nouns : — 

Singular. 
Maso. Fem. 

N. etn f^oner %a% a fine day, t^re l^iibfd)e Softer, her pretty 
G. eineg fd)onen SageS, i^rer ^iibfd)cn Suc^ter, [daughter 

D. eincnt fc^onen Sage, iijrer I)ubfdKn Sodjtcr, 

A. einen fdjoncn Sag. itjre Ijiibfc^c Soc^ter. 

Neuter. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. unfer alteS *15ferb, our old unfere alten ^ferbe, our old 
G. anfere? altcn ^ferbe^, [horse, unferer alttn *15ferbe, [horses, 
D. unferem alten ■jjfetbe, iinferen olten $fetben, 

A. unfer alteS *Pferb. unfere alteii *|Sferbe. 

Lastly, after einige, etlid)e, feine, anbere, stele, roenige, mel)rerc, 
einjelne, tnanc^e, f olcbe, ttield)e, the Nom. and Ace. Plural may have the 
strong form ; as, einige gute SJtdnner, einiger gutcn SOtannet. 

Further details especially about maud), folc^, &c., are given in the 
syntax of adjectives. 

69. NOTES ON SOME ADJECTIVES. 

(1.) Wlien an inflexion is added to adjectives ending in 
el, en, er, like cbel, finfter, berbovgen, golben, we have two e's on 
each side of a liquid. One of them is generally dropped for 
the sake of euphony. Thus : — 

cbel gives eble, (eblen or) ebetn, ebler, ebleS, (eblcm or) ebelm. 
Inciter „ l^eitere, l^eitern (or t)eitren), ^eitrer, '^eitreg, (^eitrem or) 

^eiterm, but 
golcen „ golbne, gotbnen, gotbner, gotbncS, gotbnem, only 

(2.) Adjectives ending in e, like trage, are declined as if the 
e did not exist : trager, trage, trageg, &o. 

(3.) In ^oc^, i) becomes ij when followed by a vowel, making 
:^oi)er, ()ol;e, l^otjeg, ^o^en, &c. 
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ADJECTIVES AS NOCNS. 



§ 70. 



70. ADJECTIVES USED AS NOUNS.— Any adjective 
may be used as a noun, by prefixing an article or pronominal 
adjective, writing it with a capital letter, and declining as if 
the noun 5(Rann, &c., were still present. The commonest are 
such adjectives as gele^rt, fremb, beut[c6, bebient, with ^SRann 
understood. Some feminine adjectives are so used, and very 
often neuters like ba§ ©Celine, the beautiful, beauty in the 
abstract. All such nouns retain their declension as adjectives. 
Thus— 

Shujular, 
Mixed. Maso. Weak. 

N. cin 58ebtenter, a servant, ber 58ebiente, the servant, 

Gr. eincS SSebienten, 
D. einem S8ebtenteii, 
A. einen SBebtentcn. 



Plural. 



WeaJi. 

y. unfere SBebienten, 

G. unferer Sebienten, 

D. unferen SSebienten, 

A. unfere SBebtenteii. 



bea 58ebienten, 
betn Sebienttn, 
ben Sebientett. 

Strong. 

titer SSebtente, 
Bier Sebienter, 
bier SBebtenten. 
Dier SSebiente. 



Singular. 



Fern. — Mixed. 
K. eine grembe,* a foreign woman, 
G. einer grentben, 
D. einer ^rembtn, 
A. eine f^rcmbe. 

Singvlar. 
¥em.— Weak. 
N. bie f^tcmbc, the foreign woman, 
G. ber gremben, 
D. ber grembcn, 
A. bie grembc. 



Xeutor. — WeaJi. 
bo§ ©d^one, the beautiful 
beg ©d^bnen, [(beauty), 

bent ©d^oncii, 
ba^ ©i^bne. 

Plural. 

Strong. 
aSjt grembc, eight foreigners. 
o(^t grember, 
adjt grenibfn, 
a(^t grembe. 



* To be distinguished from the weak noun bie grembe, foreign 
country, genitive ber grentbe. 
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Chapter V, — Comparison of Adjectives. 

71. ORDINAEY FORMATION.— The comparative and 
puperlative are formed, as in English, by adding er and eji or 
fl ; as, milb, benevolent, milber, mitbeft (ber mitbefle) ; reijenb, 
charming, reijenber, reijenbft (ber reijenbfte.) Some of the com- 
monest monosyllabic adjectives modify the root-vowel, but the 
great bulk of adjectives do not. 

72. MODIFICATION — The following common mono- 
syllabic adjectives modify the root-vowel a, o, U : — 

org, '^axt, alt, bad, hard, old, 

tranf, lang, fait, sick, long, cold, 

rot,* fdiarf, fd)lpar5, arm, red, sharp, black, poor, 

jung, turj, Hug, warm, young, short, wise, warm; 

so also does the adverb oft, and the adjectives gro^, l^oc^, naf^i, 
which are slightly irregular. 

Adjeotivea of more than one syllable do not modify, except now and 
then gefunb, sound, healthy. Even the compounds of the above list, 
as blutorm, desperately poor, totfranf, sick unto death, do not modify, 
or it may perhaps be said, scarcely admit of comparison. 

The following sometimes modify : bang, fearful, iia%, pale, bumm, 
stupid, fromnt, pious, glatt, smooth, farg, scanty, nog, wet, runb, 
round, f^mal, narrow, jart, tender. 

73. eft OR ft IN SUPERLATIVE.— If the final syllable 
has an accent, and e^ds in a vowel, a dental (t, b, t^) or a 
sibilant (g, fl, fc^, j), eft is added to form the superlative ; in 
other cases ft only. The c can, however, easily be dropped 
after a t sound not preceded by f. Present participles and 
uncontracted past participles having an unaccented e in their 
last syllable, do not insert the e. Examples are: — breift, ber 

* rot in its jiietaphorigal sense, as bfc rotefte ^empfrat, does not 
jnodify. 



46 COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. §§ 74, 75. 

bretftefte; grau, ber grauefte (grau'fte); I)utf($, bcr Mbf(i)efte; 
beltebt, berieliebtefte; n>itb, bcr »ilb(e)f}e; gebiloet, ber gefeilbetfte; 
reijenb, ber reijenbftc. 

Ols. Adjectives ending in er drop the e of the root in the compara- 
tive, as ein '^eitrerer Wotgen, eiit ^eitrereS f^eft. Both bttterern and 
Btttrem, munterertn and muntrerm are admissible. 

74. IRREGULAR COMPARISONS (forms in brackets 
are regular) : — 

grofe, great, (9106^^), ber grofete, 

gut, good, beffer, ber befle, 

^6^, high, ^5^er, (ber l^Bc^jle), 

na^e, nigh, near, (na^er), bcr ndc^fte, 

fiiei, much, me^r, ber meifte. 

There are also a certain number of comparative and superlative ad- 
jectives, of which the only positive is an adverb or preposition. Such 
are : — 

(aiil), ber anfeere, bcr fiugcrfte, 

(in, tnnen), ber tnnere, ber innerfte, 

(tjinten), ber l^tntere, ber ^interfte, 

(mitten),* ber mittlere, ber mittelfte, 

(oBen), ber obere, ber obcrfte, 

(unten), ber utttere, ber uttterfte, 

(born), ber tiorbere, ber Borberfte. 

Adjectives ending in tfi^ form, according to some authorities, the 
superlative by adding t only, as Knbtfcf), am Ktlbifd^ten; but am fin- 
bifcfeeftett is generally preferred, or a form with am meifteit (§ 76) 
®ro6 adds t only, and so in Goethe do fitg and some other adjectives, 
i.e., am fftfeten instead of om fiifieften. 

75. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS.— As most adjectives 
in German are used as adverbs, the comparison of adverbs 
presents no difficulty, except as to the \ise of the forms of the 
superlative (^fic^ft, ^iJc^ftcnS, am '^ij^ften, aufg ^iJc^fle), which is 
given under adverbs. There are a few genuine adverbs that 
have noteworthy or borrowed forms : — 

• The adjective form mtttct is still used in composition and in a rew 
expressions, as Bott tr.tttlcrer ®r56e. 
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bolb, I et)cr, ^ am cl)eften, 

frii^, ) friiljcr, / ant frii£)(e)ften, 

gem, liebcr, am tiebften, 

(weitig), mtnbct, am minbcftc-n, 

8"*' \ bejier, ambeften. 

nogl, I 

oft, fifter, om ojteften 

SBo^I and unmo'^I, nsed of health, have a regular comparison : tDO^Ier, 

am iro^Iften ; OftetS, comparatively often, differa from bfter, more often. 

76. COMPARISCysr WITH inef|r AND meift. — The 
periphrastic comparison is used : — 

(1.) With many participles which cannot be considered exactly 
adjectives : thus me'^r tjetad^tet, am meiften Beroc^tet. On the other 
hand, gelicbter, gcUebteft are quite legitimate, the participle having 
practically become an adjective. 

(2.) Sometimes in the comparative of adjectives ending in r, and 
the superlative of those ending in ifif), for the sake of euphony. 

(3.) In comparing adjectives like gram, fcinb, &c., which are never 
nsed as epithets : er ift mir am meiften feinb. 

77. DECLENSION OF COMPARATIVES AND 
SUPERLATIVES. — Comparatives and superlatives are de- 
clined exactly lilje ordinar/ adjectives. The only point to be 
remembered is that the final er of the comparative has become 
part of the stem, and must have a further inflexion. We liave, 
for example :— ein beff(e)rer SHann (not ein bejfer SHann) ; ctn 
ftnflrerer SBatb a darker ivooHaai ein finftrerSBatb, wliicli means 
a dark wood). Thus: — 

Si/u/vlar. Plural. 

N. ein beff(e)rer SJiann, beff(ejre SKanner, 

G. etneS befier(e)n ffltanneS, beffCe^rer Wonner, 

D. einem beffer(e)n ajJanne, befferfe)« SIKanneri!, 

A. einen beffec(e)n TOann, betf(e)re SOlSnner, 

and so on. 

Superlatives are nearly always preceded by the definite article, 
occasionally by a pronominal adjective. When the superlative is 
used as a predicate, either the ordinary form with the definite article 
(ber, bie, baS grogte), or an adverbial form with am (am gtofeten) is 
used according to meaning. See Syntax § 304. 



48 S§ 78, 79. 



Chapter VI. — Suffixes of Nouns and 



78. NOUN-ENDINGS.— We shall confine ourselves to 
those endings which are obviously so to a student of modern 
German, omitting such as presuppose a knowledge of the 
earlier forms of the language. The chief are as follow : — 

79. er denotes a person, frequently an agent. It is 
added — 

(1.) To roots of verbs, as : ber Sciger, hnnter, from jag-ctl ; 
ber ^aufer, buyer, from lauf-en ; ber Srl^atter, preserver, from 
er'^att-en. 

(2.) To nounp, as ber 9?Dgter, fowler, from SSogcl; ber 3Bag= 
ner, waggoner, from SBagen ; ber ©drtner, gardener, from 
Oarten. 

(3.) To names of places, as ber Sd^toeijer, Swiss ; bcr 
grantfurter, Frankforter, inhabitant of Frankfort-f 

Modification of the root-vowel is generally required in (1), 
less frequently in (2), and not at all in (3). 

Ohs. 1. er, not representing a person, is a tolerably common termi- 
nation of all three genders, as ber Seller, ba§ ©etDttter, bie geber; tet is 
a masculine or neuter ending of some borrowed words, as ber Suirelier, 
boS ipa^ier. 

Obs. 2. ©olbner, ©lodlter, ©C^lllbner, &c., seem formed by analogy 
with Odrtner, &c. 

* Abbreviated from Becker. 

f For the curious form ber SiJlner S)Cttl, &c., see Syntax, 319, 
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Obs. 3. When the masculine ends in erer, a form in which the first e 
is often dropped, a double form of the feminine exists, as from bet 
Slbenteu(e)rer, SIbenteurerin or SlBenteuerin, from ber (£ro6erer, bte 
(Stobrerin or groberin, &c. 

Ohs. 4. Nouns denoting relationship ending in itx, as SKlltter, and one 
or two like Setter (ladder), in which ter denotes an instrument, are 
etymologioally interesting. 

80. el forms masculine, and occasionally feminine and neuter 
nouns ; many of tliem are from roots of verbs, and denote an 
instrument, as ber ©c^tiiffet, liey, from [d)'(u&- ([dbliefeen)* ; ber 
SSJiirfel, die, from luurf- (merfcn) ; ber Stiigel, wing, from 
flug- (fliegcn) ; .§ebet, lever, from ])ti-m. 

The root-vowel is generally modified when possible. In some words 
e is dropped, as ber ©taf)l, steel ; ba^ SSeil, axe. el is also, especially 
in provincial German, a diminutive ending, as 'Oa^ 3JtabeI, ber §SnfeI. 

81. in is used to form feminines, as: bie ^iii'ftin, princess, 
from ber giirft ; bie 33drin, she-bear, from ber S3ar ; bie .gitnbin, 
bitch, from ber <gunb ; bie Orafin, countess, from ber ®raf; 
bie Slegcrin, negress, from ber Steger; (compare English vixen, 
feminine of fox). 

The addition of in generally entails the modification of the root- 
vowel, but from ber SWaBe, slave, is formed bie ©tlabilt, from ber 
SKo^r, Moor, bie SJlo^rtn. 

82. Ultg forms verbal nouns lilce the English ing, denoting 
the action of the verb, as : bie 33efreiung, deliverance ; bie 
groberung, conquest, &c. 

They easily pass into describing the result of the action. Thus we 
can say either bie ©rfitlbung be? 513ulBer§, the invention (finding-out) 
of gunpowder, or fete ttii^Iic^eit ©rfinbungeit biefeS Qa^rl^unbertS, the 
useful inventions (things found out) of this century. Occasionally it 
forms collectives, as bie SBalbung, wooded country; bie Sleibung, 
dress. 



• But ©i^iiffel, dish, from scutella. The roots given as fl^lu6=, &c., 
have been " leygJl?d out " in the modem oonj ligation. 

K 



50 SUFFIXES — ing, d^en, ^tit. §§ 83 — 85. 

83. ing (ujtg) is a masculine patronymic, as in 2>6rin3, 
SBreiting, Sffifcelung, and the English Woking, Etheling ; com- 
pare also ^HeroBinger, Sarolinger. 

el+ing=lin8 is a masculine ending, as in ber Qungliltg, youth, 
and a few names of animals, &c., as bet §onfltng, linnet ; ber ^adtt- 
ling, chopped straw. It is not unfrequently contemptuous, as in ber 
§ofIing, courtier: ber ®tnj)DrfBtttmItng, upstart. ling involves the 
modification of the root-vowel. 

84. d)fn AND Icin are compound terminations — c^ + cn and 
ef+ein, form dim'mitives, as ba§ 'iERvinnc^en, from bet 3Kann; 
bag grMetn, from bie grau; bag ©6^n($cn, from bet ©o^n; 
bag SJlagbtein, bag SIHabd^cn, from bie ?Cftagb; they are all neuter. 

They generally require the modification of the root- vowel. Nouns 
ending in el do not add leilt, but simply etrt, as ber S?Oget, bird, ba§ 
SBBgletn; ber ®fel, ass, bo3 ©feleilt. To words ending in g or lij, or 
in those letters followed by e, the double diminutive eld)en is added, 
as ba3 SBii(i)el^en, from ba§ SSuc^ : baS ^ixriQelditn, from bte Qnnqt, 
tbut SBitdjIein, yiingletn are far more common). The English kin 
in mannikin, pannikin, iodkin, answers to c^eit. 

85. ffeit, Hit, are feminine terminations, forming abstract 
nouns from other nouns or from adjectives, as bie S^inbl^eit, 
childhood, from ^inb ; bie SBa^r'^eit, truth, from tDot)r. .geit 
(our head, hood, as in Godhead, maidenhood*) is an old noun 
meaning state, f 

(1.) As a general rule ^ett is added to nouns and to simple adjec- 
tives, as bte Sinb^eit, childishness ; bte ®umtnl)ett, stupidity ; and to 
derived adjectives ending in ett, as bie S^rocfeit^ett, dryness. 

(2.) feit is added to other derived adjectives, as bie ©ttelfeit, vanity ; 
bie grB^tid^Iett, cheerfulness (except bie ©ii^erftett, bie S)iinlel^eit , 
bie (Singet^eit). 

(3.) A number of adjectives insert ig before feit, as bie ©iifetgfcit, 
from fiig, sweet ; bte @tanb{)aftigteit, from ftanb^oft, steadfast ; bte 
£ci(i)tiglett, from Ieid)t, easy. Forms in ^eit, as bie ©iig^eit, bie 
Setdjtljeit, often exist side by side with these forms. 

• Which Mr. Morris writes maidenhead. 

t =Iett, originally from the coalescence of ^ett with the ending ig, as 
in ©toigfeit, has come to be a distinct ending. 
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86. c (feminine) forms abstract nouns from adjectives, as 
bic ®itte, goodness, from gut; bie Siefe, deptii, from tief. 

It modifies the root-TOwel. Like many similar words, some of 
the abstract nouns in e get a concrete meaning ; and where deriva- 
tives in e and in I)eit from the same root exist side by side, that 
in e is generally used for a concrete, that in l^eit for an abstract 
idea, as bie gla^e, surface, bie gla(J)f)eit, flatness ; bie gbene, plain, 
bie @BenI)eit, evenness.* 

87. fd)aft is auotiier feminine termination, forming, 

(1.) abstract nouns from other nouns and adjectives, as 
bie ?5einbfd^aft, enmity, from geinb; bie ®efangen[c^aft, cap- 
tivity, from gefangen. 

(2.) collective nouns, as bie 2)ienerfd^aft, body of servants ; 
bie SSurfd^enfc^aft, union of students.f It is a noun (English 
ship in lordship); compare bie Sanbfd^aft witli English landscape. 

88. turn is a neuter| termination, forming nouns either 
abstract or collective from other rrouns, as bag ^apjltum, 
papacy ; ba§ fRittortum, chivalry or body of knights ; bag .gerjog* 
turn, duchy. It is likewise a noun, connected with t§un, to do 
(English doiii). 

89. nt§ (English ness) forms some feminine and a good 
many neuter nouns. They are formed from adjectives, verbs, 
and even from other nouns, as bag Siinbnig, alliance; bie 
gdutntg, rottenness; bag ^inbemiS, obstacle. 

The root-vowel is sometimes modified. Most of them have passed 
from denoting abstract qualities to denote the result of an action, &c. 
It is worth noticing that bo§ ©retgntS, ba§ 35er^altni§, are associated 
with the reflexive verbs, fic^ ereigneit, to occur, ftc^ tiert|oIten, to stand 
in relation. 

• There are also masculine and neuter words ending in e ; of 
course the letter is all that is left of some longer suffix, 
t Notice ®roffd)oft, cnvnty, just as we use InrdsTiip of a district. 
X Except in ber 9}ei(^tuin, bet Jjrrtum, which are masculine. 

E 2 



52 SUFFIXES— fat, ci, en, tg. §§ 90—93. 

90. fof, fel, form nouns, almost all neuter and mostly from 
verbs, as bag Drangfat, tribulation; bag iibcrMeibfet, remnant ; 
tag ©(i^tcffal, fate; bag ©li^eufat, monster. 

91. ci is a feminine ending with the following meanings : 
(1.) An abstract idea, or an action, occupation, as bie SRakrei, 

painting ; bie ©{taberet, slavery. Many of the nouns in et, 
especially those formed from verbs in etn, em, have a depre- 
ciatory meaning, as bie (Sd^lca^erei, chattering ; bie Sinberei, 
childishness ; bie .geu(^etet, hypocrisy ; bie Sffiiirfelet, dicing. 

(2.) The place where work is done, as bie SKeterei, farm- 
house ; bie 3)rutferci, printing-office. 

(3.) Collective, as bie Sleiterei, cavalry. 

There are many half -foreign words ending in ie, as bie XijtOtie, bie 
SKelobie, bie StrtiUerie. 

92. ADJECTIVAL ENDIN&S.- en, crn. Adjectives are 
formed from the names of materials by adding en, or n only, 
as golben, golden; tCoHen, woollen; tebem, leathern; from ®oIb, 
iffiotte, Seber. 

The root-vowel is not modified, except in the archaic giitben. Some- 
times such adjectives are formed from the plural as ^ftlsern, gldfertt, 
and in imitation of them we have adjectives in em, like fteiltem from 
Stein; tPnernfromS^on; eifem from ©tfen. 

93. ig corresponds to the English i/, and might be rendered 
having to do with. It forms adjectives chiefly from nouns 
denoting things or qualities, and generally requires the modi- 
fication of the root-vowel,* as tunftig, future, from Sunft (3tn= 
lunft, &c.) ; nid($tig, mighty, from Wacijt ; einaugig, one-eyed, 
from Sluge ; but btutig, bloody, from S3tut ; artig, pretty, from 
Strt. Notice lebenbig, [elbftanbig. 

There is another group of adjectives in tg, formed from adverbs of 
place and time, as {jiefig from !^ter ; bortig, from bort, &o. They do not 
modify the root-vowel. As to their use, see Syntax. § 303. 

• It represents not only to, which wpuld require the yi|tlattt, but ee 
and ac which wguld ngt, 



§§ 94 — 97. SUFFIXES— ic^t, ifc^, tax, fam. 53 

94. td(t denotes likeness, or the possession of a quality. Its 
older form is oht, and therefore it does not require the Umtaut 
— felftd^t, rocky ; fumpfti^t, marshy, &c. There are a few- 
nouns in id^t, as Jga&ic^t, hawk; SiiJic^t, thicket. 

Obs. Compare eine ftettterne S3anl, a bencli made of stone, ein fteiniger 
8Wer, a field full of stones, ftetlttgeS Dbft, stone-fruit (plums, peaches, 
te.), fteini(i)te5 Dbft, fruit as liard as a stone. 

95. tf^ means appertaining to, as our ish, while ig denotes 
the possession of a thing or quality. It forms adjectives — 
(1.) from nouns denoting persons, especially the names of 
agents in er, as biebifd^, thievish, from Sieb; itardfcb, foolish, 
from 9?arr; berratevifc^, treacherous; fiiegevifc^, warlike. 

(2.) From names of countries, towns, and even of persons, 
as preu&i[c§, Prussian ; jitbtfc^, Jewish ; fotnifc^, belonging to 
Cologne ; ^omixi\cij, Homeric. 

(3.) It is also used largely to form new words, or to 
naturalise foreign ones, as ))^^fi!ati[(J, mufttatif($, &c. 

Most of the older words taking ifd) have the Umlaut, as nfirrtfi^, 
pfdljifd^ (Palatine), borntftabtifc^. 

Some words in ifc^ have a depreciatory meaning, as Knbifl^, childish, 
compared with fiitblic^, childlike ; ^oftfd),* courtier-like, compared with 
l|5fltc^, courteous. 

96. 6ar, connected with the root to lea'-, means capable of 
(English able), and forms adjectives — 

(1.) From the roots of verbs, as legbar, readable, gente^bar, 
enjoyable ; 

(2.) From nouns, mostly roots of verbs, as gangbar, accessible, 
current, ftd^tbar, visible, fruc^tbar, fruitful. 

Most of the adjectives ending in bar have a passive meaning ; a few, 
as banibar, thankful, bienftbar, serviceable, have an active meaning. 

97. fam (English some), means inclined to, adapted to, and 
forms adjectives from nouns, from other adjectives, and from 

• Contracted into ^iibft!^, which retains the earlier and undegraded 
meaning of the word ; beutfd^ is diuisch, popular. SOtenfc^ is also a con- 
traction of SKann with a suffix. 
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the roots of verbs, as arbeitfam, industrious (work-some) ; fotg= 
fam, careful ; gemeinfam, common ; emtjfinbfam, sensitive ; bieg- 

fam, pliant (cf. Engl, buxom). 

Nearly all the adjectives in fnm have an active sense, and are thus 
contrasted with those in bar, as furd^tfam, timid ; furdtltbar, terrible ; 
l^ettfatn. vfholesome (healing) ; ^eilbor, curable. On the other hand 
biegfant, Ienf(aTlt, &c., have a passive sense. 

98. li^ (English like, ly) means characteristic of, acting like. 
It forms adjectives — 

(1.) From nouns, as menfd^lic^, human; briibcritc^, brotherly; 
taglid), daily. Some of them pass into the meaning belonging to, 
as fonigtic^, royal, in the sense of being the king's property as 
well as in that of kinglike.^ 

(2.) F'rom the roots of verbs, , as fterBlic^, mortal (given to 
die) ; tjergcinglic^, transitory ; Bere^ltid), wortliy of honour ; 
wnbermeiblid), unavoidable. Some have an active, some a 
passive sense. " 

(3.) From adjectives, often- but not necessarily conveying 
the idea of tlie English ish ; i.e., an idea of diminisiied in- 
tensity, as fc^lcarjtic^, blackish ; atttic^, oldish ; gclDB()nlid), 
customary. 

This termination generally requires the Umlaut. It should be 
noticed that many of the adjectives with licft are now u&ed only as 
adverbs, so that lii^ is often called an adverbial termination. 

99. Ijaft, I)afttg are derived from tlie root of l^aBen, and 
properly mean having, so that teil^aftig really means having 
a share ; cmft^aft, serious (having earnestness) ; riefen^aft, 
gigantic (like a giant). 

When adjectives in {)aft and Ii(f| come from the same roots, those in 
^oft refer rather to persons, those in lic^ to things. Thus, a house is 
IBO^nltl^, habitable, but a person is ttiol)n^a{t, settled, domiciled in a 
place ; glauBtiaft, is trustworthy (of a man) ; gIoubti(^, credible (of a 
story). 

The Prefixes of nouns and adjectives are discussed after the Prefixes 
of verbs. 



^ 100, 101. 



Chapter VII. — Pronouns and Pronominal 
Adjectives. 



100. PERSONAL PRONOUNS.— The German personal 
pronouns answer exactly to the English, and are declined as 
follows : — 





Singular 








Plural. 






N. tt^, I, 








hitr, we, 






G. niciner (mctn), 






iinfer, 






D. niir, 








wni, 






A. mii), 








ttiig. 






Siiujuliii' 








Plural. 






N. bu, thou, 






tfir, ye, 






G. bciiicr (beiii), 






cuer, 






D. bir, 








cttd), 






A. Dii). 


SUuiular. 






eud). 


Plural. 


N. 


cr, he, 


ftc she, 


c§, 


it. 




fie, they, 


G. 


feincr (fcin), 


il)rer, 


[fetnet (fein)],* 


iljrer 


D. 


il)in, 


tfir, 


[ifjiif 


1, 


ilinen, 


A. 


iijii, 


fte, 


e§, 






fte. 



101. NOTES. — The following points should be noticed: — 

(1.) The genitive and dative of the third person neuter given above 
are not very much used ; beffeit or bcSfelben is often substituted for 
the Genitive, bent or bemfelbeit for the Dative. 



* The original genitive of the third person was e^. This explains 
the use of eS with many adjectives otherwise governing a graiitive. 
§335. 
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(2.) After prepositions governing the accusative, eS is generally 
avoided, but G-rimm strongly advocates it, and often uses it. (See 
Grimm's Diet. c§.) 

(3.) When it is the object of a preposition, compounds of bar, ba are 
used ; as, baDOIt, therefrom, thereof, from it; batau^, out of it, ica. 0>ee 
§ "40 

(4.) The forms meilt, bcin, for the genitive singular are the original 
forms, but are now to be found chiefly in poetry, as Goethe's 3(^ 
ben!e bein, I think of thee, and in phrases Uke Sergife mein ni^t, forget 
me not. 

(5.) When compounded with the preposition luiHen, :^alben, toegen, 
the genitives of the personal pronouns insert an euphonic t, as meinet= 
ttjegen, um unfertroegen. Notice besides : alleit-t-l)alben, beffen-t-tt)egcn, 
bcren-t-roegen, um beHen-t-wtUen. 

102. PRONOUJS'S OF ADDRESS.— In addressing young 
children, animals, near relations, or intimate friends, bu is 
used in the singular, and i^r in the plural ; in ordinary 
intercourse the plural pronoun of the third person (©ie) 
for both numbers ; it is then vpritten with a capital letter {see 
Syntax §§ 409—413). 

103. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. — The reflexive pro- 
nouns are identical with the personal pronouns except in the 
third person, ©id^ is used as the dative and accusative of the 
reflexive pronoun of the tliird person in all genders and in 
both numbers, as : — 

©ie fii^rte bag Klnb mit fid^, she took the child with her (self). 

3^ fd)meii^te nttr, I flatter myself. 

®r fc^meit^elt Ji^, he flatters himself. 

SBBir ^aben uiiS gerii^mt, we boasted ourselves. 

104. REFLEXIVE FOR RECIPROCAL.— The reflexive 
pronoun is often used as a reciprocal pronoun, i.e., to mean 
each other, as : — 

®tefe greunbe finb fic^ treu unb licbcn fi^ innig, these friends are 
faithful to each other, and love each other dearly. 



§§ 105 — 107. POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. 
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105. USE OF feI6ft.— In English the words myself, him- 
self, herself, &c., are used in two ways : — 

(i.) They are reflexive pronouns properly so called, and 
stand as the objects of verbs or prepositions. They are then, 
of course, to be translated as in the above examples, § 103. 

(ii.) Himself, myself yourselves, are often put in apposition 
to he, I, you, &c. They must then be rendered in German by 
the indeclinable word [elbft (less frequently fetter) : 

3(^ ^a&e tS felBft get^an, I did it myself, or I myself did it. 

^d) felber lann fie rctten, I myself can save her, or I can save her 
myself. 

Obs. 1. ©elbft is also used with the oblique cases of the reflexive 
pronouns, when emphasis is required, as: — 

Er fc^abet fid) f elbft, he injures himself. 
Obt. 2. ©elbft be/ore a noun or pronoun is rendered by even. 

106. POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. — The possessive 
adjectives corresponding to the personal pronouns are : — 



mem, meuie, mem, my...uoirt!sj 
bein, beine, bein, thy ... , 


JUUUiUg lU ... 


... laj, i. 
... bu, thou. 


fein, feine, fein, his , 




... ev, he. 


ii>r, il)re, i^r, her , 




... fie, she. 


fein, feine, fein, its , 




... eg, it. 


unfer, unfere, unfer, our. . , 




... ttir, we. 


euer, eure, euer, your ... , 




... i^v, ye. 


i^r, il)re, i^r, their , 


> »1 •• 


... fte, they. 


(S^r, S^re, 3l;r, your ... 


) 79 '" 


... (gie, you) 



107. DECLENSION OF POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. 
— Possessive adjectives are declined exactly like the in- 
definite article. They produce the same effect on adjectives 
following them : — 
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POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. §§ 108, 109. 







Singular 




Plural. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


All genders. 


N. 


bein, 


beine, 


bein, 


beine, 


G. 


bcincS, 


beiner, 


beineS, 


beiner. 


D. 


beinem, 


beiner, 


beinem. 


beinen. 


A. 


beincn, 


beine, 


bein. 


beine. 


N. 


unfer, 


un[evc, 


un[er. 


unferc. 


G. 


unfevcS, 


unfcicr, 


unfercS, 


unfercr. 


D. 


unfevem, 


unferer, 


unferem. 


unfereii. 


A. 


unfercn, 


nnfere, 


unfer. 


unfere. 



Obs. 1. The same contractions take place as in ordinary adjectives. 
Thus we have eurer, euren, eurem, eureg, unfrer, unfren, unferS, 
unfernt, &o. 

Ois. 2. It is important to remember that er in ujifcr, euer, is part of 
the word, as ic is la fetter, frrtfter, and not an inflectional termination. 

108. CORRESPONDENCE OF PRONOUNS. — As 
there is more than one pronoun of the second person, it is 
very important to use corresponding possessives and personals. 
Thus :— 

bu unb beine ©c[)»eilcr, 
i^v unti eure ©cfchJefter, 
©ie un6 3^re ©t^icefter. 

109. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. — It often happens 
that a possessive, instead of qualifying a noun, stands for a 
noun, or at least qualifies a noun understood. For this pur- 
pose there are three forms in German, used almost indifferently. 
They are as follows : — 

(1.) ber meinige, bie meintge, bag meinige, 

be§ meinigen, &-c. 
exactly like bev gate (the commonest in ordinary German). 
(2.) ber meinc, bie meinc, bag meine, 

beg meinen, &c. 
exactly like ber gute. 



§§ 110,111. 



POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
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iMaso 

N. mciner, 
G. nieineS, 
D. meinem, 
A. meineii, 





'Plural. 


Neut. 


All genders. 


mcinel, 


meine, 


meine§, 


meincr, 


meinem, 


meinen, 


meineS, 


mdnc, 



(3.) meiner, &c., declined as follows : 
Singular 
Fem. 

meine, 
meiner, 
meiner, 
meine, 

exactly like the definite article. 
Thus, his booli anil mine is in German : — 

©eiii SBuc^ iinb bag mcinige, 
or @ein 58u(^ unb ba§ meine, 
or ©ein SBud) unb mein(e)§. 
There are similar forms for all the other persons, as : — 
ber unf(e)rige, ber unfere, unferer, 

ber eurige, ber eure, eurer, 



&c. 



&c. 



110. 3Kctii, bein, &c., UNDECLINED. — Wiien mme, 
thine, &c., in English follow the verb to be or a similar verl), 
they are rendered in German by the indeclinable mein, bein, 
&c. ; as, ber ^ut ift mein, bein ift bie 6^re. 

111. NOTES ON POSSESSIVES. — The following 
should be noticed : — 

(1-) The pronouns ber meinige, i&o., are written with a small initial 
letter, when they refer to a preceding noun ; with a capital letter 
when used as independent substantives, i.e., when bie SJleinigen means 
my family ; bag ©einige, Ms due, what belongs to him, &c., referring to 
no foregoing substantive. Thus we write mein SSruber unb ber beinige, 
but gteb iebem ba§ ©eine (■""'"'■ "tiiqiie'). Of course ber 3t)re, ber 
S^rige, Qtjrer (meaning yours) take a capital for another reason. 

(2.) Note the abbreviations ©W. for Eure or (guer; ©e., ©r. for ©eine, 
©einer, especially before titles like SKajeftdt, ©jcellenj. Qfjro is some- 
times used with SJlajeftfit, instead of Qijre, whether meaning her, their, 
or your, but not of course his. (So S)erO, see next §). Both Q^ro and 
2)ero are almost obsolete. 



60 DEMONSTEATIVES. §§ 112, 113. 

112. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN ber.— The simple 
demonstrative Pronoun is thus declined :- 

Singular. -P^»™'- 

Masc. Fern. Neut. All genders. 

N. ber, bte, U§, J>te, 

G. beffcn (bc§), bcrcn, beffen (be§), bcm, btren, 
D. bem, bcr, bent, bcnen, 

A. ben. bte. ba§. bie, 

differing from the deanite article (with which it is reaUy identical) 
in the Genitive Singular and Genitive and Dative Plural. 

Oh. 1. The definite article with a slight stress is used as a demon- 
. strative adjectire, and is then almost synonymous with biefer or jcner. 
Obs. 2. The genitive plural berer is used as the antecedent to a rela- 
tive, as etn mxQtt berer, roeldje tommen merben,* or before a genitive; 
beten in other cases, as bel)alte bie a[»)fel, tc^ ifcAi beren genug. Further, 
beter generally refers to persons, beren to things. 

Obs. 3. The genitive neuter be§ is often used, as beg riifjrae betblut'ge 
5Ct)rann fid) nic^t, especially in compounds be^megen, be§^alb, beggleid^en. 
Obs. i. Notice the form urn berentf)alben, bcHentmegeit, cf. § 102, 4. 
Obs. 5. In older German ®ero (gen. pi. meaning of them) is often used 
in addressing distinguished persons, instead of the possessive 3^r. 

113. Stefcr AND ^enn correspond very nearly to the 
English this and that, and are declined like the definite article. 
They are used both as pronouns and as adjectives: 

Singular. Plurnl. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. All genders. 

N. biefer, biefe, biefeS, biefe; 

G. btcfeS, biefer, btefeS, biefer, 

D. bicfem, biefer, biefem biefen, 

A. biefen. biefe. bicfeS. biefc. 

N. jencr, jenc, ieneS, jene, 

G. jeneS, jencr, jenes, jener, 

D. jenem, jener, jenem, jcnen, 

A. jenen. jene. jeneS. jene. 

* A citizen of those (centuries) which are to come. (Don Carlos.) 



§§ 114, 115. 



DEMONSTRATIVES. 
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Ohs. 1. The neuter biefel is often, when used as a pronoun, con- 
tracted into bie§. 

Obs. 2. The neuter btefeS (or bteS) and ba§ are frequently used in 
the nominative and accusative singular, much as we use this and that. 
They are often employed 'vith the plural of the verb to he-; aa, bo0 finb 
beine Ootter, gSrael, these be thy gods, O Israel. Qenel is less 
frequently so used. 

Obt. 3. The genitive of btefet and jener is not generally used without 
a noun ; the dative is constantly so used. 

114. COMPOUNDS OF in.— Instead of using the cases 
of bag or biefeg, with prepositions, the adverbs ba, l^ier, are 
used; as barauS, out of it, out of that, therefrom; l^ievauS, out 
of this ; baju, to it, to that, thereto; \\mn, in it, in this, herein, 
&c. Before a vowel bar, the old form, corresponding to the 
English there, is retained; as barauf, bortlt; also sometimes 
before n, batnad^, barneben, being equally correct with banad^, 
baneben. 

115. OTHER DEMONSTRATIVES.— ^crfcISe, (occa- 
sionally berfclbtge), bcr nfimlic^e, the same ; beirjenige, that 
one, are declined as adjectives with the definitive article. 







Singular. 




Plural. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


All genders. 


N. 


berfetbe, 


biefetbe, 


bagfetbe, 


bicfetben. 


G. 


begfelben, 


berfelben, 


beg[elben, 


berfelben. 


D. 


bentfelben, 


beifelben, 


bem[e(ben, 


bcnfetben. 


A. 


bcnfelben. 


biefelbe. 


bagfelbe. 


biefelben. 


N. 


berjcnige, 


biejenige, 


bagjentgc, 


biejenigen, 


G. 


begjcnigen, 


berjenigen, 


begjenigen, 


berienigen. 


D. 


bemjenigcn, 


berjenigen, 


bemjenigcn, 


benjenigen, 


A. 


benjenigen. 


bicjenige. 


bagjenige. 


biejenigen. 



Obs. 1. Serfetbe is used indifferently as adjective or pronoun ; ber= 
jcntge almost exclusively as a pronoun, and nearly always as the 
antecedent to a relative, aa berjenige, tnell^er, he who. 

Obs. 2. 33erfel6e is frequently employed as a substitute for the per- 
sonal pronoun of the third person. 
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116. ®olil, such, is generally classed as a demonstrative. 
It is used in three ways : — 

(1.) undeclinedjfollowed by etn ; as, folc^ eirt ?|]Jann. 
(2.) declined, preceded by eiii; as, ein folc^er 9Kann. 
(3.) decIined,-withoiit article ; as, [olc^eg 2Baf[er. 

In the plural only the third form is possible ; as, folc^e 
SRdnncr. 

Obs. 1. ©0 ein adjective, fo etner pronoun, is often used as the 
equivalent of folc^; fo KiaS, \o etlDOg means something of that kind. 

Obs. 2. Such is often expressed by bergleid^en (9lrt or SBeife under- 
stood) of that kind, bergeftott of that form, both, of course, incapable of 
further inflection (of. Latin ejusmodi). 

117. RELATIVE PRONOUNS.— There are two relative 
pronouns in German, just as in English we have that and who 
or which. The first is ber, the word which serves also as 
the demonstrative and .as the definite article. 





Singular. 




Plural. 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


All genders. 


N. ber, 


bte, 


■Has, 


bte, 


G. beffen, 


beren, 


beffen, 


beren, 


D. bem, 


ber, 


bem, 


benen. 


A. ben. 


bte. 


bag. 


bie. 



differing from the commonest form of the demonstrative 
pronoun in the genitive plural. 

The other is welt^er, declined exactly like biefcr and jcner. 







Singular. 




Plural 


N. 


icefdber, 


toetcfic, 


tPetc^eS, 


ttjel^e, 


G. 


(toel(|e§,) 


flnetc^er,) 


(Welches,) 


(loeld^er,) 


D. 


meld^em, 


teeld^er, 


weti^cm, 


toelc^en, 


A. 


toelc^en. 


iDeic^e. 


h)cl(^e§. 


welc^e. 



Obs. 1. The pronoun toer, toaS (§ 110) is used as a relative, \l) as 
equivalent to he who, that which, exactly like what (and occasionally 
who) in English ; (2) after an antecedent like aHeg. See §§ 428, 429, 



§§ 118 120. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 63 

Obs. 2. The English whose (relative) is rendered by befjcn, beteit, 
beffen, plural beren, the genitive of loeli^et not being used except when 
qualifying a noun in the same case. For further distinctions between 
the use of the two pronouns see $§ 426, 427. 

118. WHOEVER, WHATEVER— are used in two 
different ways in English. 

(1.) Tliey may mean evert/ one who, evert/thing which, the 
clause containing them being the subject or object of a verb. 
They are then rendered by tuer, WaS (affeg toaS), e.g., 

3^ loBe oHeS tvaS bu tJluft, I praise whatever you do ; 

(2.) Tliey may introduce an adverbial clause and are 
then rendered by t»er auc^, toag auc^. 

SEBog bu ouc^ t^un magft, id) bin jufrieben, Whatever you do, I am 
satisfied. 

119. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS.— SQ3er is declined 
as follows : — 

Masc. and Fem. Neut. 

N. ttier, toa§, 

G. toeffen, 

D. toeni, 

A. men, voaS. 

It has no plural, but we may say : — SBfr feib i^r, &c. 

Obs. 1. a8eld)er, pronoun and adjective, is declined as in § 117. 

Obs. 2. Instead of using the cases of toaS with a preposition 
governing the dative or accusative, the compounds IDDDOlt, tdorait, &o., 
are employed, r being retained before a vowel, as in § 114. 

Obs. 3. The genitive tDe§ (tDeS) is found in older writers and in 
poetry ; also in expressions like toeS Oetftel Jtinb tft er ? and in the 
compounds totstfolb, iDClwegen. 

120. INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES.-SBefdbis also 
used as an interrogative adjective: SQ3eI(|er 3){ann ? Wetdfee 
graucn? &c. 
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INDEFINITE PKONOCNS. f §§ 121 — 123. 



fur Cttt means what sort of. It is important to re- 
member that the noun it precedes is not governed by fiir. Thus 
we say : toaS fiir ein SJlann ? what sort of a man ? toaS fiir 
9Rdnner ? what sort of men ? rtaS fiir giner? hjaS fiir ginc? 
H?a§ fiir 6ine8 ? what sort of one ? Occasionally one or more 
words are inserted between toaS and fiir. 

121. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 
— It is convenient to group together under this heading the 
words meaning some, any, &c. They do not, however, form 
as marked a class as personal or relative pronouns. 

122. @tn AND fctn. — 6in, one, and !ein, not any, not one, 
none, are used both as pronouns and as adjectives. As pro- 
nouns they are declined like the definite article, as adjectives 
like the indefinite article. When they stand without a noun 
depending on them, they used to be written with a capital. 

PRONOUN. 

Singular. Plvral. 

Maac. Fem. Neut. All genders. 

N. {cincr, fcinr, teinc§, feint, 

G. feincS, feincr, feineS, feiner, 

D. teinem, teinrr, teincm, feinen, 

A. !einen. leinc. fcincS. feine. 

ADJECTIVE. 
N. fein, teine, feiit, fetne, 

Or. leineS, feiner, feincS, feiner, 

D. feinem, feincr, feincm, feinen, 

A. feinen. feine. fein. feine. 

Thus we say: teittgreunb, not a friend, no friend ; but feiner 
tjon meinen greunben, eineS Don biefen SSiid^ern. 

123. SWait, ONE, PEOPLE.— This pronoun corresponds 
to the Frencli on. It is used in the nominative singular only ; 
as, man fagt, one sai/n, they say, people say; the oblique cases 
are supplied by einer, which is sometimes used even in the 
nominative in the sense of man. 



§§ 124 — 126. INDEFINITE PKONOUNS. 65 

©0 ttiaS erinnett einen ntan^mal an ctwag, tcoron mon ntd^t gern er« 
innert fein toiU. A thing of this kind reminds one of things of which 
one had rather not be reminded. 

The corresponding possessive is fein, the reflexive jtd^, 

124. ®ttoo§, niiitS, SOMETHING, NOTHING.— These 
two indeclinable words may either stand alone as nouns, as 
3c^ ^abe Itid^tS JU tl^un, I have nothing to do ; or they may 
precede neuter adjectives, as, ettoaS ®Utc8, something good, 
bag fit^rt JU nic^tg ®utem, that leads to nothing good. 

In the latter case the adjectives following them are used as nonns, 
and therefore written with capitals ; they are declined according to the 
strong declension. ©tlDOS is often used with nouns ; as ettoaS SBein, 
some wine. It may also refer back to a definite noun, and is then 
translated some, any, not something, anything ; as ©te ^obejt fein ®elb ; 
wenn ©te etwaS brautf)en, f o lann id) Sftnen ^elfcn, Ton have no money, 
if you want some (i.e., some money, not something'), I can help you, 
833a8 is frequently used colloquially for etmoS. Both etlDaS and ntd^tS 
are written with a small initial letter. 

125. Semonb, niemanli, SOME ONE, NO ONE, take e8 in 
the genitive, en in the dative and accusative ; they often, 
however, remain uninflected in the last two cases. 

N. jemanb, 

G. j[emanb(e)i8, 

D. jemanb, jemanben or =tm, 

A. jemanb or jemanbeti. 

Ohs. 1. It should be noticed that the final b has no meaning, bnt ia 
simply phonetic. The words are really je-nian, ever a man ; niC'inan, 
never a man. 

Ohs. 2. SBer is occasionally used as equivalent to jemanb. 

126. SOME, ANT, &c. — Besides jemanb, some one, etWOS, 
something, there are in German several adjectives meaning 
gome, viz., eintge, meaning some (but not many), a few; ettid^e, 
some out of a large number ; tueld^e, some. S03elc^e, in this 
meaning, is only used without a noun; etftelc^e is obsolete. 
fDle^reie means several. 



66 DISTKIBDTIVE AND EECIPEOCAL PRONOUNS. §§127,128. 

Any, in a negative sentence,. is combined with the negative; 
as, tetne, not any; niemaitb, not anyone; mijii, not anything. 
When any means any you please {LaXin quilibet), jeber, jeber* 
mann, &c., are used. {See § 127.) 

3rgcnb einer, irgenb jemanb, means some one or other. 

Wan^tx, declined like biefer, jener, is used both in the sin- 
gular and plural ; in the singular it answers to many a, in the 
plural to many. 

33eibe, both, is used both as pronoun and adjective in the 
plural ; the neuter singular 33etbe§ is often used as a pronoun. 

Either is rendered by einer (e, e§) Con fceiben; neither by 
feiner (e, e8) bon beiben. 

127. DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS AND ADJEC- 
TIVES. — SeCer, every, any, each, is declined like biefer, and 
used either with or without a noun, but naturally in the sin- 
gular only. Sometimes we find ein jeber. Seglic^er, jeblceber, 
have the same meaning as jeber. Scbcrmann, everyone, anyone, 
takes 8 in the genitive, jebermannS, but is otherwise un- 
changed; everything, anything is generally translated by aTIe?, 
which, of course, cannot be classed as a distributive. 

128. RECIPROCAL PRONOUN.— gtnanber, each other, 
is used both in the dative and accusative; as, fie Iteben einanber, 
fte fielen einanber in bie Slrme. The reflexive pronoun ftc^ may 
be substituted for it when there is no ambiguity. (5 104.) 

To express the genitive of each other, we must use the two 
pronouns : ©te gebenfen einer beg anberen. With prepositions 
either form may be used : ganj in einanber berloren, or ganj i3er= 
loren, ber eine in ben anbetn. 
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Chapter Vni. — Numerals. 



129. LIST OF NUMERALS.- 


—The numerals aio s — 


Cardinal, 


Ordinal. 


1 ein (einS) 


ber, bie, bag erjle 


2 jwei 


ber jweite* 


3 bret 


ber britte 


4 bier 


ber bierte 


5 fiinf 


ber fiinfte 


6 fed^g 


ber fed^jle 


7 fieten 


ber fiebente 


8 ad^t 


ber ad^te 


9 neun 


ber neunte 


10 jc^n 


ber je^nte 


11 elf (ei(f) 


ber clfte (eilfle) 


12 jmolf 


ber jh)o(fte 


13 bteije^n 


ber breije()nte 


14 oierje^n 


ber sierje^nte 


15 fiinfje^ti 


ber fiinfje^nte 


16 fcc^je^n 


ber fed^jc^nte 


17 fiebje^n (ftebenje^&n) 


ber fiebje^nte (jlebenje^nte) 


18 ad^tje^n 


ber ad^tjeinte 


19 neunje^n 


ber neunjel^nte 


20 jtoanjig 


ber itcanjigfle 


21 einunbjmanjig 


Der einunbjwanjigfte 


22 jweiunbjtDanjig 


ber jlociunbjwonjigfte 



* fficr^llbere was formerly used as an ordinal ; henoe anbert^alb, am 
anbem Sag, next day. 
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NUMERALS. 



§130. 



Cardinal. 

23 bretunbjmanjig 

24 toicrunbjwanjig 

25 funfutiCjwanjig 
30 breifeig 

40 Otcrjig 

50 fiinfjig 

60 fed^jig 

70 jtcbjig 

80 ac^tjtg 

90 neunjig 

100 !^unbert (cinl^unbert) 

101 (ein) ^unbcvt unb cinS 
200 jtuet^unbert 

1000 (ein) taufenb 

2000 jweitaufenb 



Ordinal. 

ber breiunbjwanjigfte 

ber bicrunbjwanjigfte 

ber fiinfunbjwatijigfte 

ber brei^igfte 

ber bterjigjte 

ber fitnfjigfle 

ber fec^iigjle 

ber ftebjigfle 

ber ad^tjigjie 

ber neunjigjle 

ber l^unbertfte 

ber ^unbert unb erfts 

ber jwei^unbertjle 

ber taufcnbfte 

ber jweitaufenbfte 



Long numbers are arranged as in English, except that the units are 
put before the tens wherever they occur ; as 1878, (ein) tQUfenb a6){' 
:^unbert (or more usually adjtjel^nl^unbert) adjtunbfiebstg ; 275,34:3, jiofi 
^unbert fttnfunbfiebjig taufenb brei l^unbert bteiunbuierjig. The word 
unb is used between units and tens. 

130. USE OF @tn. — ®itt, one, is declined in two ways : — 

(i.) as an adjective, when tlie nominative is ein, eine, ein. 

(ii.) as a pronoun, when it is einer, eine, cineS (and aco, 
neut. eineS). 

For the rest of the declension see page 64. 

Sometimes it is necessary to distinguish ein, one, from ein used as the 
indefinite article. This is done by emphasis in speaking, by the use 
of a capital or of spaced letters (gef^ierrte <Bi)X\\i), in printing. 

©0 bift bu ntetn burd) mc^r al§ ein ©efe^. (Goe.) 
Thus art thou mine by more than one law. 

When one stands alone einS is used ; as, e0 ^at etn§ gef^Iagen, it has 
struck one ; einntal einS ift einS, one times one is one. 



§§ 131, 132. CARDINALS FORMS IN it. 69 

131. DECLENSION OF CARDINALS.— The general 
rule is that cardinal numerals are indeclinable; but note the 
following : — 

(1.) Sweijbrei, have genitive and dative jtDeter, gweien; breier, breien; 
these forms, however, are only used when absolutely necessary to 
distinguish the case, that is when the numerals are not preceded by 
an article, or pronoun, or followed by an adjective. 

(2.) The earlier numerals (up to 12) take an inflection e (en in dative) 
in a few familiar phrases ; as aHe Siere Don \ii) ftretfen (used of dying 
animals) ; auf alien Bieren Iriec^en, to creep on all fours ; niit fe^fen 
fa:^ten, to drive six-in-hand ; aUe neune roerfen, to knock down all the 
ninepins; er fc^Iadjte ber D^jfer jmete (Schiller), let him slay two 
victims ; Wir fameit JU fec^fert or ju fedt|§, six of us came, which may 
be equally well expressed, e§ {amen unfer fcd^S. 

(3.) groanjige, ^unberte, taufenbe are used just as we use scores, 
hundreds, thousands. 

(4.) Notice, in ben breigtgen, sierjigen ftetjen, to be between 30 and 
40, 40 and 50. 

(5.) The cardinal numerals are generally feminine when standing 
alone (suggested by the feminine Qaijt or 9lummer). S)te SJuII, nought; 
bie ®in§, the ace; bie ^erjfieben, the seven of hearts; bie l^etl'gen 
Soften Itegen in ber ^IDOlfe, the sacred numbers are contained in 12 ; 
and even eine §unbert, etne S^aufenb, as names of the numbers, though 
$unbert, Saufenb are gt-uerally neuters.* 

132. FORMS IN cr.— Indeclinable derivatives from the 
numerals ending in er are much used, both as nouns and as 
adjectives ; as, jtoanjtger, of or belonging to 20. 

Thus, fiebenunboterstger SSein, '47 wine, wine grown in 1847 ; t bie 
©tner (singular ber (Siner), Seiner, §unberter, units, tens, hundreds, in 
numeration ; ein SSierjiger, a man of 40, or one of a body of 40 members, 
like the French academy ; ein ®reier, a 3-pfennig or kreuzer piece ; 
ein S^OOnjiger, a 20-kreuzer piece. One of the most convenient uses 
of this form is to denote the decades of a century : in ben Jtoanjtgcr 
3al)ren be0 neunjet)nten 3a^r^unbert§, between 1820 and 1830. 

• ©If, iitrolf probably come from the root of bletfien, really 6e=Iet&en, 
root lip, making elf mean one over (ten), Jtoiilf two over (teti). jtg in 
jhJOnjig is easily referred to a Gothic noun — tigws=StKac; the n is the 
nominative plural termination of JWei. 

t Also ein (Scf)Opfien S^tjmt, a pint of wine at 10 kreuzers, &c. 



70 FRACTIONS — DECIMALS. §§ 133 — 136. 

133. USE OF bcibc— SSeibe, meaning both, or the two, is 
used in the plural either alone or with the definite article, and 
is declined like an ordinary adjective : !6cibe, or bie Belben, fcciber 
or ber beiben, &c. It is also used like a substantive in the 
neuter singular without article, and is then written with a 
capital ; fecibcg i)at IRec^t, both (speakers) are right; in beibcm 
ifi er ico^I erfa^ren, he is experienced in both (operations). 

134. FRACTIONS. — The names of fractions, except a 
half, are formed by adding tcl, an abbreviation of %d{, fo the 
ordinal numerals, and dropping one of the i's; as, SSicrtd/ 
giinftel. A third is I^vittet. 

Oil. 1. Halt is either the substantive bie §(ltfte, or the adjective ^olb: 
ein ^alber Skater, half a dollar ; in fe^0 unb cinem ^olben So^re, in 
six years and a half. 

Obs. 2. There is a convenient form for IJ, 2{, &c., viz.. ailbert^alb 
(UteraUy second half), one and a half ; brittt)aI6 (literally third half)i 
two and a half ; Bierf^atb, three and a half, and so on. These words 
are indeclinable ; the words that follow them are plural. 

Obs. 3. The numerator of a fraction is called 3(i^Ier, the denominator 
SKenner. Fractions in German are generally printed with a slanting 
line, as 'Z^. 

135. DECIMALS AND ALGEBRAICAL EXPRES- 
SIONS.— Note the following:— 

Instead of a decimal point a comma is often used in German, as 
3,1416 instead of 3'1416. x^ is read x Quabrat, or x jur Jtoeiten 
(iPotettj) ; ic' is read x Subu§, or x jur btitteti i5|5oteni) ; ni is read X 
jur fiebeit a(^teit C^otcnj), or x %oij fieben Sldjtcl ; ^x, Quabrotrourjcl 
(or simply SBurjel) oon X. 

136. DAYS OF MONTH, TIME OF DAY. — In 
naming the days of the month, of is, not inserted as in English: 
ber ad^te Sunt, ber einunbjwanjigfte ■Dejembcr (Sag understood). 
In giving the date, the accusative without preposition or the 
dative with on is generally used ; as, ben erjlcn or am erjlcn 
Sanuar. 

The German reckoning of the time of day differs from the 
English in always looking forward to the next hour. Thus: — 
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ncun U^r, 9 o'clock; ein SSiertet auf je^n, a quarter past 9 
(literally a quarter towards 10) ; jhjanjig ?ffiinuten auf je^n, 20 
past 9; f^aih je^n, half -past 9; brei aJicrtel ouf je^n, a quarter 
to 10. 

It is, however, not unusual, instead of cilt SBiertel OUf jefllt, to aay 
ein SSiertcI itad) (or iiber) neun, and instead of brei SSiertel auf jet)u to 
say ein SStertel nor jelju. Of course, too, tlie railway form, neun U^r 
JIBOnjig, &o., is common enough,. 

137. MISCELLANEOUS NUMERAL FORMS.— Ger- 
man is richer than English in derivatives of the numerals. 
Thus :- 

(1.) Eincrlei, jweterlei, breterlet, Biererlei, jmanjigerlet ; beiberlci. 
Bielerlei of l, 2, 3, 4, 20, both, many kinds ; cr is here a genitive ter- 
mination, ©inerlei, &c., are indeclinahle. From oH are formed both 
sHcrlei and aHer^anb. 

(2.) einfad), jweifacE), breifa(^, &c., and cinfattig, stDetfaltig, breifoltig 
&o. (declined like ordinary adjectives) ; single, double, or twofold, 
triple or threefold. Naturally einfac^, einfattig have, as in English, 
derived meanings.* Notice without Umlaut: bte Sreifaltigleit, the 
Trinity ; ntannigfoltig, manifold. 

(3.) grfteng (occasionally erftlicE)), ih)citen§, brittenS, jtoanjigftenS, 
firstly or in the first place, secondly or in the second place, &c. 

[i.} The place of distributives (two apiece, &c.) is supplied by the 
use of je or jeber : je einer erl^telt einen Scaler, or fie er:^ielten je einen 
Stialer, they received a dollar apiece. Also, fie gingen je jtrei unb sraei, 
they walked two and two. 

(.5.) (Sinmal, jroeimat, breimal, &c., once, twice, thrice, &o. ; ein fiir 
alletnal, once for all. They are also used in the multiplication table, 
breimal Cier, &c. TOal with a capital is used in ordinal numbers, and 
with adjectives like met)tete, etutge/ serfdiiebene, ba§ erfte ilKal, the 
first time, Berfd^iebette 3Rale, several times. Notice in this connection 
the difference between 2KaI (/w) and geit (temps), both rendered by 
time in English. 

(6.) Of the forms felbauber, felbbritter, &c., usually uninflected, 
corresponding to the Greek rsraproj airoQ, himself with three com- 
panions, only felbanber is much used. 

• einf a(^, simple, frugal, unadorned ; einf filtig, simple, in the sense 
of stupid ; its better meaning is obsolete. 
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Chapter IX. — Verbs. — ^Iiitrodiictory, and 
Auxiliaries. 



138. MOODS. — There are in German, as in English, five 
moods — the Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative, Conditional, 
and Infinitive. A verb has also two Participles, a Present 
(or Imperfect) Participle (^speaking), and a Past (or Perfect) 
Participle (spoken). 

139. TENSES. — German verbs have only two tenses formed 
by inflection — ^the Present and the Past. Theremaioing tenses 
are formed, as in English, by the use of Auxiliaries. The 
following are the Indicative tenses of lieben, to love : — 

Present (Present Imperfect) id^ ttebe, I love, I am loving, 

Past (Past Imperfect or Aorist)* .. ic^ liebte, I loved, I was loving. 
Perfect (Present Perfect or Aorist) id) tjait geltebt, I have loved, I loved, 

Pluperfect (Past Perfect) ii) l^atte geliebt, I had loved. 

Future Imperfect ic^ Werbe Itebcn, I shall love, 

Future Perfect id^ tDerbe geliebt ^obeil, I shall have 

[loved. 

The tenses of the Subjunctive mood correspond exactly to 

those of the Indicative. The Imperative has only one tense ; 

the Infinitive a simple (Present, Imperfect) and a compound 

(Perfect) tense. 

140. CONDITIONAL MOOD.— The Conditional mood, 
which is used, not to denote a condition, but the result that 
would happen if the condition were fulfilled, has a present and 
a past tense : — 

Present Conditional ... i4 Wurbe lieben, I should love, 

Past Conditional ic^ wiirbe geliebt l)abm, I should have loved. 

The Past (or Imperfect) and Pluperfect of the Subjunctive Mood 
are often used instead of the Present and Past Conditional. 

• For the exact force of the tenses, tee Syntax. 
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141. USE OF AUXILIARIES.— There are three auxiliaries 
emplojed to form the ordinary tenses of a German verb : — 
^aben, to have ; fetit, to be ; anil Werbett, to become. 

J^aben is used like the English have to form the compound 
past tenses of all transitive and many intransitive verbs. 

©ein is used — 

(1 .) like the French etre to form the compound past tenses of 
intransitive verbs denoting motion or a change of state, such 
as lommen, jlerben ; 

(2.) like the English to he to make passive forms, not strictly 
belonging to the regular passive conjugation. 

SBerben forms — 

(1.) the future tenses of both voices ; 

(2.) the whole of the regular passive voice. 

Obs. It should be added that there are several verbs in Uerman, 
called Auxiliary Verba of Mood, and answering to the English may, 
must, should, &o., which play a very similar part to the three verbs 
above mentioned. 

142. STRONG AND WEAK CONJUGATIONS.— 
These conjugations difiEer in the way of forming the Past tense 
and the Perfect Participle from the stem of the Infinitive. In 
the strong conjugation, the Past tense is formed from the stem 
by altering the root- vowel, the Perfect Participle by the prefix 
gc and the suffix en and generally with a further change of 
vowel. These vowel-changes, known as 3tblciut, are among the 
elementary facts of language. Most of the older and more 
common verbs in German, as in English, belong to the strong 
conjugation, as — 

f(|»immen, fd^wamm, gefd^wommen, 

swim, swam, swum. 

Besides these characteristic changes, verbs of this class often 
modify or otherwise change the root-vowel in forming the 2nd 
or 3rd persons singular of the Present tense. 

The weak conjugation, which includes the great majority of 
verbs in the language, but not the oldest or most common, 
forms the Past tense by adding the sufiix te to the root, and 
the Past Participle by adding the suffix t and prefixing ge. 
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STRONG AND WEAK CONJUGATIONS. 
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143. CONJUGATION OF ^aficn. 
^aben — to have. 

Indicative. 

\6) ^afee, I have 
bu ^aft, tliou hast 
er ^at, he has 
tuir ^aben, we have 
i^r f)abt, ye have 
fie l^aben, tbej have. 



Suijunetive. 
[ic^ t}a.ii, I have]* 
bu ^abefl, thou have 
er i^aiii, he have 
[iDir f)aben, we have] 
i^r ^abet, ye have 
[fte ^aben, they have] . 





ic^ mte, I had 


id^ ^citte, 1 bad 




bu l)atteft, thou hadst 


bu ^atteji, thou hadst 


^ 


er ^tte, he had 


er ^dlte, he had 


-»3 


h)ir £)attcn, we had 


toir f)dtten, we had 




i^r l^attet, ye had 


\i)x ^dttet, ye had 




fie fatten, they had. 


fie fatten, they had. 



j^obe! have (thou)! 
ifahe er ! let him have ! 



Imperative. 

l^aben ftnr ! let us have ! 
I^abt! (or I)abcn ©ic!) have (ye)I 
l^aben fie ! let them have ! 



er ^abc ge^abt, 
er ^atte ■gcfjabt, 
er werce ^aben, 
er hjerce ge^abt ^aben. 



The compound tenses are formed exactly like those of liebeit. 
The third persons only are here given. 

Perfect er ^at gei^abt, 

Pluperfect er E)afte ge^obt, 

Future imperfect er icirb ^aben, 
Future perfect... er toirb ge^abt ^aben, 
Conditional Mood. 

Present... er tuiirbe l^aben or er |atte. 

Past er tourbe get)abt ^aben or er ptte ge:^abt. 

Infinitive. 

l^aben, to have. | gel^abt ^aben, to have had. 

Participh:i. 

^abcnb, having. | gel^abt, had. 

Obs. ©ie l^abcn, the ©ie being- written br printec'. with a capital, 
IS used to mean you hare, and is addressed to a single person, sometimes 
to several. To avoid confusion, it is not printed .in the paradigms. 

• The persons of the Subjunctive enclosed in brackets, being iden- 
tical with the corresponding persons of the Indicative, are not used. 
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144. CONJUGATION OF feitt. 






®ein — TO BE. 




Tndicative. 




Subjunctive. 


i 


\iS) Bin, I am 




i($ fci, I be 


1 


bu bift, thou art 




bu (eieft, thou be 


-m 
c 


cr ift, he is 




cr [ei, he be 


i 


tuir finb, we are 




mir feien, we be 


P4 


i[;r [eic, ye are 




ibr feiet, ye be 




fie finb, they are. 




fie feien, they be. 




ic^ war, I was 




icb ttjdre, I were 


i 


bu marft, thou wert 




bu hjarefi, thou were 


1 


cr mar, he was 




er more, he were 


■tj 


hiir njaren, we were 




mir maren, we were 


1 


i^r war(c)t, ye were 




i^r mdret, ye were 




fie ttiaren, they were 




fie Wdren, they were. 



fei, be (thou)! 
fei er! let him be! 



Imperatiti;. 

feien mir! let us be ! 

feib! (or feien <Sie !) be (ye)! 

feien fie, let them he ! 



The compound tenses of fein are formed with fcin as 
auxiliary. The third persons are here given. 



Siihjiinctii:n. 

er fei gemefcn, 
er mdre gemefen, 
cr merbe fein, 
cr merbe gemefen fein. 

or er mdre. 



Indicntlvr. 

Perfect er ift gemefen, 

Pluperfect er mar gemefen, 

Future imperfect er mirb fein. 
Future perfect... er mirb gemefen fein. 

CondUiiinal Mood. 
Present... er miirbe fein, 
Past cr miirbe gemefen fein, or er mdre gemefen. 

Injinitive. 

fein, to be. | gemefen fein, to have been. 

Partic'qiles. 

feicnb, being. | gemefen,* been. 

• The verb fcin draws from three sources : (1.) the root es — , as seen 
in ift, and in fein, feib, finb, &o., where the « is dropped (ct. Latin, est, 
tumus, sunf) ; (2.) a root beginning with i (Latin./*'-, Greek 0ii-, English 
be) appearing in Bin, bift ; (3.) the root of War, loefcu, (lemefen, and the 
English was, akin to md^ren, to last or remain. 
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CONJUGATION OF tccrbeit. 



§ 145. 



145. CONJUGATION OF tottim. 
SBerben — to become. 





Jji&Va/iDe. 


Subjunctive. 


e 


id^ toerbe, I become 


[ic^ loerbe, I become] 


1 


bu Wirjl 


bu Werbejt 


E-f 

43 


er ioirb 


er icerce 


g 


h)ir icerbcn 


[t»tr werben] 


S 


i§r Joerbct 


[i^r mercct] 




fte hjerben. 


[fte werbcn]. 




ic^ »urbe(orn)arb), I became 


Ml icitrbe, I became 


s 


bu wurbejl (or toarbft) 


bu witrbejl 


1 


er wurte (or toarb) 


er witrbe 




toix rourben 


h)tr witrben 


«S 


i^r wurbct 


il^r witrbet 




fte wurbcn. 


fte wiirben. 



l»erbe, become (thou) ! 



toerbet, become (ye) ! 



Present, toerben. | Perf. gettorbeu (or n)orbcn)fein. 

Participle, 



Present, toerbenb. 



Past. geJDOrben (as auxiliary^ 

ttorbcn.) 



The compound tenses of toerbetl are formed with fein, like 
those of fcmmen. 



§ 146. 
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Chapter X.— Verbs Continued.— Specimens 
of Conjugation. 





146. CONJUGATION OF 


A WEAK VEEB (with 


^abeii):— 






Indicative. 


Subjunctive, 




id^ ikit, I love 


[ii) liebe, I love] 


1 


bu liebft, thou lovest 


bu tiebeft 


-»a 


er liebt, he loves 


er tiebe 


i 


»ir lieben, we love 


tt)ir lieben] 


fi 


i^r licbt, you love 


^r tiebet 


rM 


fte lieben, they love. 


[fte tiebeti]. 




id^ licbte, I loved, I was 


id^ tiebte, I loved, I were 


i 


bu licbteft [loving 


bu licbteft [loving 


1 


er tiebte 


er tiebte 


Eh 


j»ir Itebten 


loir tiebten 


i 


i^r liebtet 


i:^r liebtet 


MH 


fte licbten. 


Tie tiebten. 


<D 


id^ babe geliebt, I have loved, 
bu ^jl getiebt, [I loved 


[id^ !^abe getiebt], I have loved, 


i 


bu l^abcft getiebt [I loved 


^ 


er ^at geliebt 


er l^abe geliebt 


■8 


toir ^aben getiebt 


[toir ;^abcn getiebt] 


•a 


i^r l)abt geliebt 


l)r ^abet getiebt 


(S 


fte l^aben getiebt. 


[fte l^aben getiebt]. 




id^ Batte getiebt, I had loved 
bu $atteft getiebt 


id^ bdtte geliebt 
bu ptteft geliebt 


^ 


•s 


er l^atte geliebt 


er l^atte geliebt 


& 


tcir l^atten getiebt 


iDir ^Sttcn getiebt 




i^r ^attet geliebt 


i^r pttet getiebt 




Tie l^atten geliebt. 


fte ptten getiebt. 



id^ tcerbe ticben, I shall love 
bu ftirjl tieben, thou wilt love 
er it5irb lieben 
tpir iDcrben tieben 
i^r tcerbet tieben 
fte ioerben lieben. 



[id^ Jcerbe tieben] 
bu iDcrbefl tieben 
er tuerbe tieben 
Wir hjerben tieben] 
i^r werbet tieben] 
'fte Werben tieben]. 
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CONJCGATION OF lictetl. 



§ U6. 



Ztidicative. 

xdS) h)crbe getiebt ^aiitn, I shal, 
[have loved 
bu toitfl gefiett ^ahin. 
er wiiD getiebt ^ben 
h>ir iDcvbcn getiebt ^aben 
i^r toerbet getiebt l^aben 
fie Werben getiebt l^aben. 



Subjunctive, 

[ic^ h5erbe getiebt ^aben] 

bu mcrbejl getiebt ^abeit 
er Jcerbe getiebt baben 
Wir toerben getiebt ^abcnj 
it;r Jrerbet getiebt ^abenl 
fie tcetoen getiebt ^aben]. 



Condttional Mood. 



Present, 
ic^ icitrbe tieben, I should love 

bu iDiirbeft tieben, thou woutdst 

[love 
er tpiirbe tieben 
njir witrben tieben. 
i^r wiirbet tieben 
fie tciirben tieben 



Past. 

ic^ toiirbc getiebt ^aben, I should 
[have loved 
bu hJiirbeft getiebt ^aben, thou 
[wouldst have loved 
er miirbe getiebt baben 
toir miirben getiebt ^abtn 
i^r wiirbet getiebt baben 
fie toiirben getiebt ^abcn. 



Present. 

[^ tiebte 

bu tiebteft 

&c. 



Past. 

xii ^dtte getiebt 

bu ptteft getiebt 

&c 



liebe! love.! 

licbe er ! let him love ! 



Imperative. 

tieben toir ! let us love ! 
tiebet ! (or tieben ©ie !) love f 
tieben fie ! let them love ! 



Infinitive and Parliciple. 

tieben, to love. getiebt l^aben, to have loved, 

licbenb, loviDg. getiebt, loved. 

Obs. 1. The third plural Imperative Keben ©ie ( (©ie being printed 
with a capital) is the ordinary form of address to one or more persons 
escept in very familiar intercourse. 



Obs. 2. In the Subjunctive no contraction like liebt for liebet is. 
allowed. 



§ 147. 



CONJUGATION OF fptCd^ett. 
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147. CONJUGATION OF A STEONG VERB :— 

[The parts printed in black type are not formed directly from the 
root of the infinitive.] 

@:|>rec^en — to speak. 





Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


£ 


xij frrec^e, 1 speak 


[ic^ fprcc^e] 




bu fprte^ft 


bu fprcc^cjl 


■g 


er fijridjt 


er fptec^e 


S 

0:1 


iDir fprec^cn 


[mir fpred^enl 




i^r fpred^t 


i^r fptec^ct 




fte fprec^en. 


[fie frrec^en]. 




ic^ fVrocft, I spoke 


ic^ fprii^e 


i 


bu S^xa^i 


bu fijrnii^cft 


a 


er f^irndi 


er f^jrnd^e 


a. 


n)ir t^rad^eii 


icir f^jroci^eB 


(S 


% f4)rae^(e)t 


i^r fjjriic^el 




fte fprnd^en. 


fie f^jrnt^en. 



f^JttC^ ! speak ! 

fprec^e er ! let him speak ! 



Imperative. 

fprec^cn Wtr ! let us speak ! 
fpred^(e)t! (or fprei^^en ©te!) 

[speak ! 
fpred^en pe ! let them speak ! 



The compound tenses are formed exactly like those of 
lieben. 

Indicative. 



Perfect er l^ot gefprod^en, 

Pluperfect er ^tte gefproc^en, 

Future imperfect, er Wirb fprec^en, 



Subjunctive. 

er '^abe gefprod&en. 
er ^tte gefprod^en. 
er toerbe fprec^en. 



Future perfect .. er tpirb gefprodben l^al>en, er tperbe gefprod^en 

&C.J &c. [§o6en. 
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CONJUGATION OF fommcn. 



§ 148. 



148. CONJUGATION OF AN ACTIVE VERB WITH 
feitt :— 



■g o* Indicative. 

1 1 ic^ tomme, I come 
dS H bu tommjl, &c. 


Subjunctive. 

\\6ti tomme] 
bu tommeft, &c. 


-43 < 

1, 


i ic^ tam, I came 
3 bu famjl, &c. 


ic^ tctme, I came 
bu tdmeft, &c. 


<D 

1 


id^ bin getommen, I am come 
[or have come, I came] 
6u bijl getommen 
er ift getommen 
l»tr ftnb getommen 
i^r fetb getommen 
fte ftnb getommen. 


id^ fet getommen 

bu fet(e)|l getommen 
er fei getommen 
totr feicn getommen 
i^r feiet getommen 
fte feien getommen. 


a 


id) loar getommen, I had come 
[or was come, 
bu ttjarfl getommen 
cr h5ar getommcn 
loir icaren getommcn 
i^r h5ar(e)t getommcn 
fte toaren getommcn. 


ic^ toare getommen 

bu todrcfl getommen 
er lodre getommen 
toir todren getommcn 
i^r todrct getommen 
fte todrcn getommen. 


=s E 


td^ tocrbe tommen 
' bu toirft tommen, &c. 


' [id^ toerbe tommen] 
bu toerbejt tommen, &c. 


O -t- 

It 


ic^ toerbe getommen fein 
bu tocrbcjl getommen fein. 


[id^ toerbe getommen fein] 
bu toerbefl getommen fein, &c. 



Conditional. 



Present. 

id^ toitrte tommen, &c. 



Past. 

id^ toitrbe getommen fein, &c. 



Present. 

ic^ tame, «S;c, 



tomm ! (tomme !) 
tomme er! 



Past. 

id^ todre getommcn, &c. 

Imperative. 

tommen toir ! 

tomm(e)t! (or tommen ©ie !) 

tommen fte ! 



§ 149. 



VERB WITH fcilt — PASSIVE. 
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149. CONJUGATION OF 


PASSIVE VOICE. 




Indicative. 




Subjunctive. 


g 


\^ hjerbe geliebt, I am 


loved 


[id^ toerbe getiebt, I be loved] 




bu wirfl gdiebt 




bu wevbefl getiebt 


-*3 


er wirb gettebt 




er werbe geliebt 


i 


Wir njcrben gctiefct 




[luir merben getiebt] 


(S 


i^r werbct gettcbt 




[i^r werbet getiebt] 




fie roerben gctiebt. 




[fte Juerben getiebt]. 




t(| iuurbe gcliebt, I waa 


loved 


ic^ Witrbc getiebt, I were loved 


s 


bu tnurDefi gcliebt 




bu witrbejt getiebt 


^ 


er murbc geltebt 




er miiroe geliebt 


1 


ton wurben geliebt 




toir wiirben getiebt 


(2 


i^r Wurbet getiebt 




il)r wiirbet getiebt 




fte njurben getiebt. 




fte tcitrbcn getiebt. 




ic^ bin gelicbt Worbcn, 


I have 


\ii) fei getiebt h5orben, I have 


s 


[been loved, I was 


loved 


[been loved 


1 


bu bifl gelicbt toorben 




bu fei(e)ft getiebt tuorben 




er iji geliebt toorben 




er fei getiebt tcorbcn 


■2 


tuir ftnb getiebt toorben 




tcir feien getiebt worben 




i^r [eib geliebt icorben 




i^r feiet getiebt worben 




fte ftnb geliebt Joorben. 




fte feien getiebt Worben. 





id6 h5ar getiebt worben 


■73 


id^ tcare geliebt Worben 


6 


4^ 


bu warji getiebt toorben 


> 
£ 


bu wareft getiebt Worben 


o 


i 


er mar geliebt toorben 


a 
o 


er Ware getiebt Worben 


\g 


k 


toir maren getiebt toorben 




wir wdren getiebt worben 


Xi 


p; 


i^r toaret getiebt Worben 


-i 


i^r Wdret getiebt Worben 


r3 
S3 




fte hjaren getiebt tcorcen. 


1— 1 


fte waren getiebt worben. ^ 


M 
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PASSIVE. 



§150. 





Indicative. 


Subjuncti'vi: 


E 


id& itjerbe gcticbt loerben 


lid) wcrbe geliebt werbeit] 




bu tBirjt geliebt werbcn 


bu werbeft getiebt werben 


w 


&C. 


&C. 


Is 


id^ Werbe gelicbt woibcti fein 


[id) wcrbe getiebt worben fein] 




bu hJtrfi getieSt Worben fein 


bu hjerbejt geliebt toorben fein 


»^ 


&c. 


&c. 



Conditional. 
Present. 

id^ toiirbe geliebt werben 
bu tourbejit geticbt werben 
&c. 



Past. 

ic^ teiirbe geliebt tuorben fein 
bu miirbejt geliebt ffiorben fein 
&c. 



Present, 
id^ Wiirbc gefiebt 
bu toiirbeft getiebt 
&c. 

Joerbe geliebt ! 
[er hjcrbe geliebt !] 



Past. , 

id^ toare geliebt ttjorben 
bu tpareft geliebt iBorben 
&e. 

Imperative. 

[Werbcn wir geliebt!] 
njerbet (or toerben ®ie) geliebt! 
[toerben fte geliebt !] 



150. NOTES ON THE PASSIVE.— The difficulties of 
the Passive voice are more apparent than real. It is essential 
to remember tliat toerben {to become) takes the place of the 
English be, and fein (to be) the place of the English have. 
Thus:— 

er ift geliebt Wovben, 
he has loved been, 
er toirb gelicbt ftorben fein, 
he will loved been have. 

It will be noticed that in the Compound Tenses the Infinitive 
comes last, and the Pajtieiple of the auxiliary after the Par- 
ticiple of the verb. 



§ 151. 



PASSIVE WITH fcin. 
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151. PASSIVE FORM WITH fein. 





7»rf(<!fl(n'e. 


Sui)uncHve. 


s 


id^ fcin geticfct, I am loved 


id) fei getiebt, I be loved 


a 
i2 


bu bift getiebt 


bu fei(e)[t getiebt 




er ifl geliebt 


er fei getiebt 


H 
« 


mfr finb getiebt, 


wir feien getiebt 


£ 


i()r felD getiebt 


i^r feiet getiebt 




fie fmb getiebt. 


fte feien getiebt. 




id^ toax getiebt, I was loved 


id& hjare getiebt, I were loved 


s 


bu ttarft getiebt 


bu njdreft getiebt 


S 

H 


er war getiebt 


er hjcire getiebt 




»ir toaren getiebt 


tDir Jcaren getiebt 


|2 


il)r tt)aret getiebt 


i^r njaret getiebt 




fte toaren getiebt. 


fte waren getiebt. 



Indicative. Subjimctice. 

Perfect er ijt getiebt gewefen er fei getiebt gewefen 

Pluperfect .er tr>ar getiebt gehjefcn er rodre getiebt gemefen 

Future Imperfeet..er tcitD getiebt fein er merbe getiebt fein 
Future Perfect ...er Wirb getiebt geloefen er Werbe getiebt gc= 

[fein. [wefen fein. 



Present. 

er wiirbe getiebt fein or 
er h)dre getiebt. 



Condituinal Mood. 

Past. 

er wiirbe getiebt geWefcn fein or 
er nsdrc getiebt gewefen, 



the Compound Tenses being formed by substituting fein for 
wcrben, gewefen for morben. It must be carefully borne in 
tnind tHat this is not the true Passive voice, but rather the 
Passive Participle used as an adjective, and tacked on to the 
verb fein. 

g2 



84 REFLEXIVE AND COMPOUND VERBS. §§ 152, 153. 

152. REFLEXIVE VEKBS. — Reflexive verba are con- 
jugated exactly like ordinary active verbs, with the addition 
of the reflexive Pronoun, mostly in the accusative, but some- 
times in the dative case. Many of them, like ftd^ fc^dmen, to 
be ashamed, ftd^ frcucn, to rejoice, have no reflexive equivalent 
in English. One or two tenses will suflBce to show how they 
are conjugated. 

Present Indicative. 



With Accusative. 
id6 befmne niid&, I bethink 
bu 6e|lnnft bic^ [myself 

er beftttnt ftd^ 
ttir beftnnen un8 
i^r befinnt eud^ 
fte bcftnnen )id^. 



With Dative, 
idb fd^nteic^te mir, I flatter 
bu fc^nteid^elji bir [myself 
er fcbmeic^clt ftd^ 
Wir fd^meid^eln un3 
i^t fd^meicfeclt eud^ 
fie fd^meic&eln jic&. 



Compound Tensei. 



id^ ^ali rnxS) befonncn 
i(^ loerbe mic^ bcfinnen 
&c. 



ic^ l^abe mir gefc^mcid^clt 
ic^ hjerbe mir fd^mcic^eln 
&c. 



Obs. Beware of conjugating reflexive verbs with fein in 
imitation of French. 

153. COMPOUND VERBS. — A great number of com- 
pound verbs are formed by putting certain jore/Jxes, originally 
adverbs, before simple verbs. Many of them, as bor, ab, an, 
l^erauS, &c., retain their adverbial character and their accent, 
and are easily separated from the verb ; others, as be, ent, jer, 
have become part of the verb, have lost their accent, and 
remain attached to the verb throughout its conjugation. 

The lists of separable and inseparable prefixes will be found 
in the next chapter, §§176 sq. 



154, 155. SEPARABLE AND INSEPARABLE VERBS. 
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154. 



CONJUGATION OF A SEPARABLE VERB. 

Indicative. 



Present. 

\il jicl^e tier, I prefer 

bu jie^jl toor 

er jtel^t »or 

Wir jie^cn.-.tjor &c. 


ic^jog-- 
bu jogft... 
er jog ... 
tore jogen 


Past. 

...bor, I preferred 

...»or ' 

...bor 

...bor &c. 



Perfect. Future. 

\i) l^abe borgejogcn id^ tcerbe Borjie^en 

bu l^aft boigejogen &c.* bu t»ir[t b6rjiel)en &c. 

Imperative. 

l\t^ bor! I jie^et bor! 

Infinitive with ju {Supine). Past Participle. 

b6rju}ic§en, to prefer. | b^rgejogen. 

Should a simple tense of the verb stand at the end of the 
sentence, the separable prefix remains with the verb, 
teenn id^ e§ borjic^e. | icenn ic^ e8 borjoge. 

155. CONJUGATION OF AN INSEPARABLE VERB. 

Indicative. 



Present. 
ii) bene^me, I take away 
bu benimmft 
er bcnimmt 
Wir bene^men 
&c. 


Past, 
ic^ benal^m, I took away 
bu bena^mft 
cr bena^ra 
tbir bena^mcn 

&C. 



Perfect. 

id^ 6abe benommen 
bu ^aft benommen &c. 



Indicative. 

Future. 

tc^ iberbe benelymen 
bu wirji bene^men &o. 

Imperative. 

benimm! I bene^met! 

Infinitive with JU QSupine). Past Participle. 

p bencl^men. I benommen. 



* The accent (bor) is employed here merely to show the stress of the 
voice, and must not be written. 



86 IMPERSONALS. §§ 156, 157. 

156. IMPERSONAL VERBS.— A number of verbs are 
used only in the 3rd person singular. Such are : — 

(1.) Verbs denoting natural phenomena; as, e§ BIi|t, it 
lightens; c8 xegnet, it rains. 

(2.) Verbs with a dative or an accusative of a personal 
pronoun representing an ordinary personal verb in English; 
as, eg lungcrt m\6), I am hungry; eS biinft mtc^, I fancy, 
methinks. 

(3.) The verb c8 giebt (or gtbt), there is or there are (French 
il y a), literally nature produces. It governs, of course, an 
accusative. 

157. CONJUGATION OF cS gtebt, there is, or there are. 

Indicative. 

Present e8 giebt, there is or there are. 

Past C8 gat), there was or there were. 

Perfect eg |at gegeben, there has been or there have 

Pluperfect eg £)atte gegeben, there had been. [been. 

Future Imperf. ... eg mitb gebeh, there will be. 
Future Perfect ... eg icirb gegeben ^aben, there will have been. 
Pres. Conditional eg miirte geben, there would be. 
Past Conditional eg wiirce gegeben ^ahm, there would have 

[been. 

Subjunctive. 

Present... eg gebe I Perfect eg ^abe gegeben 

Past eg gcibe I Pluperfect... eg ^atte gegeben. 

&c., &c. 

CONJUGATION OF eS gefd^teH it happens. 



Present... eg gefd^ic^t 

Past eg gefc^a^ 

Future. ...c8 wlrt geftSe^cn 



Perfect eg ifl gefd^e'^en. 

Pluperfect eg tear gefd^e^en. 

Future Perfect... c8 tt>irb gefdbetien 
&c., &c., &c. ' [fein 

6g gelingt (mir &c.),* I succeed, eg gcfdjie^t, it happens, are 
conjugated with [ein. Other impersonals take ^aben, unless 
involving a verb of motion, as eg tommt barauf an. 

* (Seltngen is also used with subject (a thing) in the 3rd sing, and 3rd pi. 



§ 158. VERBS. 87 

158. CONJUGATION OF IMPERSONALS WITH 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Pronoun in Accusative. 

Present. 
Singular. Plural. 

:§ §ungert mid6, I am hungry, c8 l^ungert Un8, we are hungry, 
eS ^ungert bic^, thou art eg ^ungert euc^, ye are hangry, 

hungry, 
c8 l^ungert i^n (fie), he (she) is c8 ^ungert flC, they are hungry. 

hungry. 

Perfect. 

e8 ijO-i mic^ ge^ungert, c§ '^a.t un8 gel)ungci-t, 

eg ^t bid& ge()ungert, c8 l^at eud^ ge^ungert, 

eg £)at i^n (fie) ge^ungert. e8 Ijat fte ge^ungert. 

Fiitum. 

c8 tt5irb mic^ ^ungern, eg xom un8 ^ungern, 

eg Wirb bic^ ^ungern. &c. 

Pronoun in Dative. 
Present. 

e8 a^nt mir, I expect, c8 a^nt un8, 

e8 a^nt btr, c8 a^nt euc^, 

c8 a^t t^m (i^r). e8 a^nt i§nen. 

Perfect. 

eg ^at mir gca^nt, I expected, eg ^t un8 gea^nt, 
e8 '^oX bir geatjnt. &e. 



Present. 

e8 geltngt mir, I succeed, eg gelingt unS, 

e8 gelingt bir. &c- 

Perfect. 

eg ijl mir gelungen, I succeeded, eg ift ung gelungen. 
eg {ft "bir gelungen. &c. 



88 §§ 159, 160. 



Chapter XL— Verbs continued.— Formation 
of Tenses— Prefixes, &c. 



159. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. — It has been pointed 
out (§ 142) that there are two ways of conjugating verbs in 
German. In the one, the weak conjugation, the root-vowel 
is retained unaltered, and the past tense is formed by the 
addition of te. All recently introduced verbs follow this 
conjugation. 

In the strong conjugation, that of most of the primitive verbs of the 
language, the root, which is often, but not necessarily, that of the 
Present Tense, is almost always subjected to certain vowel changes to 
form the Past Tense, less frequently to form some persons of the Present 
Tense and the Past Participle. Thus the verb grabcn has Past grub 
(representing an older gruob and a still older grSV), and in the 2nd 
and 3rd singular of the Present the vowel of the root is su^jjected to 
Umlaut (gtfib).* Again, the verb brei^en has in the Past \)xa6), and in the 
Past Participle gcbroc^eit, while in the Present e is changed by Umlaut 
into i (bric^). * These changes are found in other derivatives of the root, 
especially in nouns, and follow definite laws. 

160. PARTICIPLES.— The Present Participle is formed, 
both in strong and in weak verbs, by adding cnb to the root 
of the Infinitive, or more simply b to the Infinitive. 

Its older form is anb, retained in the word^eilanb, Saviour, grcunb, 
friend, geiltb, enemy ,t are really contracted Present Participles. 

The Past (or rather Passive) Participle is formed in strong 
verbs by adding the suflSx en to the root or the altered root, 
and prefixing ge. As to the root-vowel, the Past Participle 

* Because these persons originally ended in ig, it. (_See § 2.) t O'"^ fiend. 



§§ 161, 162. OMISSION OF ge. — subjunctive. 89 

verj often, but not always, retains that of the verb. In the 
weak conjugation the Past Participle is formed by adding t, 
and prefixing ge.* 

ge is a particie (probably equivalent to the Latin cuin, con) used as an 
independent prefix to denote the completion of an action, as in ge< 
fc^roeigen compared with f^toeigen, gebenten compared with bcn!eit, and 
is therefore very appropriate to the Past Participle. It corresponds to 
the prefix y in old English, common enough in Chaucer, now retained 
only in the word yclept, and appearing in an altered form in enough, 
I wis. 

161. OMISSION OF ge.— If the verb be not accented on 
the first syllable, ge is not used in the formation of the Past 
Participle. 

By far the largest class of such verbs are the verbs in (iren) ierett, 
mostly formed from the French, as regierett, flubieren, Buc^ftobieren, 
which make regiert, ftubiert, bud)ftabiert. There are a few others, as, 
Vrop^ejetcn, })ro)5:^eseit; pofaiinen, ^jofaunt ; tniduen (mew), miaut (but 
mauen, gemaut). Dffenbdren makes offenbort, but in its special sense 
of divine revelation, particularly when used as an adjective, it takes ge. 

162. SUBJUNCTIVE.— The Present Subjunctive of both 
strong and weak verbs has the root vowel of the Infinitive, 
and never drops e in conjugation. The Past Subjunctive of 
strong verbs is now ordinarily formed by modifying the root- 
vowel of the Past Indicative and adding e; but as that tense 
had originally different vowels in the singular and plural, 
there are many exceptions (see § 164, Obs.). In weak verbs it 
is identical with the Past Indicative. 

The terminations of the Subjunctive in the older German contain 
the letter i or j, representing ya found in the primitive Aryan tongue. 
The following effects of this should be noticed : — 

(1.) In strong verbs the a, or u of the past Indicative (properly of 
the Plural Past Indicative) is subjected to the Umlaut to form the 
Fast Subjunctive. 

(2.) e is retained in the Subjunctive second singular and plural, as 
the sole representative of the syllable that once differentiated it from 
the Indicative. 

• These suffixes are identified with the verbal adjective endings to — , 
no — , the former of which is familiar in Greek and Latin. 
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163. IMPERATIVE. — The root of strong verbs (to 
which e is often added) serves as the second singular of the 
Imperative. If they have t or ie in the 2nd or 3rd singular 
Present Indicative, the root of those persons is used ; as, fpric^, 
Iie§, without an added e.* Weak verbs form the 2nd singular 
Imperative by adding e to the root. The 2nd plural Impera- 
tive is identical in form with the 2nd plural Indicative. The 
other persons of the Imperative are either borrowed from the 
Subjunctive, or formed with auxiliaries : £a& (or la^t) un8 
gel^en ! Let us go I (Sr [oil bteiben ! Let him stay ! 

164. CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS. — It 
is usual to divide the verbs of the strong conjugation into six 
classes of aMautenbe SSerben, and one class of icbupttjierenbe 
SScrben. The arrangement here adopted is to give (1) a 
typical verb, specifying the Infinitive, the Present 3rd singular, 
the Past Indicative and Subjunctive, and the Past Participle : 
(2) a list of the verbs that conform exactly, as far as their 
vowels are concerned, to the typical form ; (3) a list of those 
verbs that, being placed in the class, deviate slightly from the 
type. Afterwards a tabular list of all strong verbs and all 
verbs that deviate at all from the weak conjugation is given. 

Ois. 1. When several allied words stow the'Same framework of con- 
sonants with, varying vowels they are said to form an Ablaut-series, as 

tocrben... worb... rourbett.... getnorben. 

ftedeit <Btai)i\. Stod. 

Conjugation and derivation by means of Ablaut are common to all 
the Aryan languages, and six series, each with regular succession of 
vowels, have been reconstructed for the primitive Aryan. Each series 
consists of four vowels, but, as might be expected, a complete set is 
very rare in any one language. Thus in the Greek 
\iii7ta . . . XeXoiTra . . . iXiwov 
the third form XItt is missing. In the Teutonic languages, the Ablaut- 
series have been specially applied to the conjugation of strong verbs, 
and the six classes of ablautenbe SBerbett correspond to the six primitive 
series. 

* Except occasionally fiebe. 
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Obs. 2. Originally the vowel in the singular of the Past Indicative 
differed from that of the plural, as in our was, were. In German 
this distinction lasted down to the time of Luther, and it still lingers 
on in a few verbs, as tc^ tueife, luir loiffen (originally a past), but in the 
modern language the vowel of the plural has for the most part 
" levelled out " that of the singular. The cases in which the vowel of 
the singular obtained the mastery can be traced by the past (imperfect) 
subjunctive. This ought regularly to show the vowel of the plural 
with an Umlaut as trir toaxm, x6^ TOftre. But in several verbs as in 
fterbejt, we have surviving an imperfect subjunctive, ftiirbe, formed 
from mit fturben, while in the Past Indicative only ic^ ftorb, tDir ftarben 
now exist. Side by side with ftiirbe the form ftiirbe is found, formed 
by analogy with the verbs which have followed the ordinary rule. 

Obs. 3. In verbs like gebeit, ne^men, the vowel i in the 2nd and 3rd 
singular is not due to Ablaut, but to secondary changes that took place 
only in the Teutonic group. 

165. FIRST GROUP. — e or n— t (lengthened tc)— 0— 0. 
Type : — firemen — brtii^t — 6rn^ — (btaUft) — gcbrodjcn.* 

Normal Verbs : — bredjen, erfd)rciicnt (erfc^raf), gebaren (gebtert 
or gebart), netjtnen (nimmt, genommen), fprectjen, ftcc^en, ftecteut (ftat), 
ftcl)len (ftie^It), treffen (traR. 

Variations :—ben)egen§ (betoegt, bemog), ermagen icrmagt, erroogt, 
berften (barft or borft, barfte or borfte), brefdjen (brofd)), fec^ten (ficbft, 
fi(^t, fod)t), fledjten (flidift, flid)t, floi^t), gabren (gaijrt, gctjri, fommen 
(fommt or fommt, !atn),|| lofd)en (lofd)), <)flegen (pflegt, pflDg),f fc^eren 
(fcftiert or f(^ert, fc^or), fditDoren (fct)it>ort, fc^tror), roeben (raebt, wob). 

166. SECOND GROUP.— e—t (or ie)— o— e. 
Type : — nteffen — nti§t— mog — (ma§c)— gcmcffeii. 

gcfdje^en— gef(^tel)t— gefc^al)— (gef(!^nfie) — gcfd^cljcii. 

Normal Verbs :—effen (gegeffen), freffen, geben (giebt), geft^eben, 
(gefdjie^t), lefen (lieft), meffen, feben (fiebt), Dergeffett, treteit (tritt). 

• The imperfect subjunctive is included for convenience. 

t To be frightened ; erf(i)rec£en, to frighten, is a weak verb. 

J Intransitive ; ftecfen, transitive, is a weak verb. 

§ To induce ; beloegen, set in motion, is a weak verb. 

II The e may be traced in bequeitt. 

^ Is weak, except in a few idiomatic phrases. 
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Vabiations :— bitten (bittet, bot), genefen (geneft),* Itegen (tiegt), and 
fi^en (ft|t), the tenses of which, are formed as if from efieit. 

5IBefen (for which fein is used) belongs to this group, and changes S 
into t in the past. 

167. THIRD GROUP.— ei-et (as weak verbs)— ie or t 
— ie or t. 

Type:— f^etnen— fc^cint— f^tcn— (f^icite)— gefii^teneii; 
retten— rcitet— ritt— (ritte)— gcrittcn; 

the consonant being doubled to show the shortness of the 

vowel. 

Normal Verbs: Like ff^einen :— bteiben, gebeitien, lei'^en, meiben, 
preifcn, fd^eiben, fd^einen, f^reiben, fc^^reien, fcf)Weigen, fpeien, fteigen, 
meifen, jei^en.f 

Likereiten:— beifeen, befleifecn, erbleidjen, glcid)en, gleiten, grcifen, 
Ineifen, leiben, (litt), tifeifcn, reifeen, reiten, f(i)Ieitf)eit, fdjteifen, fc^Ieifeen, 
f^tneifeen, fdjneiben Cfiijnitt), f(l)rciten, ftreiten, ftreic^cn, weii^en. 

168. FOURTH GROUP.— ie—te (as weak verbs)— o—o. 
Type : — flicgen — fltcfit — ftog — (flBge) — geftogcn. 

Normal Verbs :— biegcn, bieten, (lichen, fliegen, friercn, geniefeen, 
giefeen, ficfen (lor, getoren), tmijtn, riec^eu, ft^ieben, fdijefeen, f^licfeen, 
fiebert (fott, gefotten), f^jriegen, ftieben, triefen, Bcrbriegen, berlieren, 
tDiegen, jie^en (jog, gejogen). 

Variations :— The verbs whose infinitives are betrilgeit, liigen, faugen, 
fc^rauben, faufeit (foff, gefoffen), belong to this group ; liigen, ttiigen, 
and several of the verbs in ie, often form, in poetry, the second and 
third singular Present Indicative in eu ; as, leugt, treud)t, fleugt. 

169.— FIFTH GROUP.— a— a— u— n. 

Typk :— fd)Ingcn - fdjlfigt- ft^lug— (f^liige)— gefi^fagen. 

Normal Verbs :— fa^ren, graben; Ia!;en,t fdllagen, fdjaffen (f(^uf), 
trogen, roac^fcn and sometimes bacfen. 

* Formerly written ft. 

■f- Accuse ; take care to distinguish from jie^en, draw. 

J There are really two verbs — toben, load, a strong verb ; and labcn, 
invite, a weak verb. In the Present Tense labet and Kibt are used in- 
differently in both meanings ; in the Past Tense, labete is occasionally 
used. 
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Vasiations:— ticben (t)e6t, t)ob or ^ub, ge^obcn);* fdjWbcen (f^mfirt, 
fdjtour or fdjtDor, gefdjtooretl) ; fteljen (which has taken the place of 
staiidan, fte^t, ftotib or ftunb, geftanben). 

170. SIXTH GROUP.— t (e before r and t)— i— n— u 
or 0. 

Type :— fwgen— ftngt— fang— (f Sngc)— gefttngen ; 
Iiergen— Birgt— barg— (6firge)— geborgett. 

Normal Yebbs :— Like fingeit :— binben, brtitgen, finbeit, gelingcn, 
flingen, ringen, fc^Iingett, ftngen, finfen, f^jringen, ftinten, tointen, 
toinben, jmingen. 

Like Bergen : — befe'^Ien, em>)fel)Ien, (befict)lt, Imp. Snbj., Befo'^Ie), 
I)elfett (Imp. Subj., Ijaife or plfe), gelten (galte or gblte), fd^clte (fd)oItc), 
fdirotmmen, fterben (fturbe), oerberben (berbiirbe), roerbcn (toiirbe), 
roerben (miirbe), mer[en (toatfe or toiirfe). 

Variations :—gliintnen, flinimen, make gtomm, Ilomtn; fdjaKen, 
fdjaitt, fc^oH; fdtmelsen, fd^molj; WmeUen, fc^roolt; queUen, quotl, the 
Imp. Subj. taking b; btngen makes bang or bung, also bingte; beginnen, 
rinnen, Jinnen, f})innen, take ii in the Imp. Subj., with a in the 
Imp. Ind. 

171. SEVENTH GROUP. — REDUPLICATING 
VERBS. — Infinitive varies — Present as in weak verbs, except 
that a becomes a — Past tense te (or t) — Past Participle as 
Infinitive. 

Type:— ^nltctt- ^filt- ^tclt- (Iiteltc)- gcljolfcrt. 

Normal Verbs :— btafen, braten, fatten, fangen (fing), flatten, ^angen 
(^ing), ^^eigen, laffen, loufen, raten, rufen, ftogen. 

Variations: — bauen, makes :^aut, tjieb; ge^en has superseded a 
form gangan (Scotch gang), and makes ge^t, ging, gegangen. 

Obs. Reduplication, familiar to us in examples like momordi, spo- 
pandi, rirvipa, does not exist in modern German ; but there is a group 
of verbs (Ijalten, ^ielt being the type) in which the formation of the 
Past Tense is clearly traceable to it. ^ielt is, in fact, a contraction of 
a form which appears in Gothic as haihald. 

* The regular participle is preserved in ec^aben, sublime. 
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172. PE(;ULIARITIES OF THE WEAK CONJU- 
GATION.— Notice the following :— 

(1.) As in the case of adjectives, a contraction takes place when a 
liqnid comes between two e's. In the First Person Singular Present 
Indicative the e of the root, in other parts the e of the inflection, is 
dropped ; as, ic^ l^onble, bu I)anbelft, ertianbelt, roir ^anbetn; iiitoavhit, 
bu wanberft, &c. 

(2.) In forming the Past Indicative and Subjunctive, e is retained 
after b, t, t^ (as, rebete, ticrmutete), but dropped in all other cases, as 
laijte. 

(3.) The verbs brenitcn, rennen, fennen, fenbeit, wenben, have a in 
the Past Tense and Perfect Participle ; a is the original vowel of the 
root.* 

173. MIXED CONJUGATION, &c.— A few verbs are 
partly strong, partly weak, or present other anomalies. 

(1.) SBtingcn (bradjte, gebra(f)t), benten (bac^te, gebac^t), biinten, 
{boU(i)te, gebciudjt), form their Past Tense and Participle as if from 
Brod)en, bacben, bfiuc^en ; gonnen sometimes makes gonntc, gegonnt, as 
well as gonnte, gegonnt. 

(2.") Sfjun makes id) tfjm, bu tt)u[t, er tt)ut; h)ir tl)un, ilir t^ut, fie 
t:^un— tl)Qt— t:^ate— gettian. There is a popular form t^dt for the Past 
often used with the Infinitive, as in bie Stugen t^aten i^nt finten. 

(3.J iSBiffen makes i^ hiei^, bu wetBt, er toeig ; n>ir ttitflen, ifir toiflet, 
fie mifjen— ttiufete— tDlifete— gewufet. The Present is really a Past. 

174. VERBS OF MOOD. — The verbs of mood biirfen, 
fSnnen, mbgen, miiffcn, foKen, iDoflen have several peculiarities 
of conjugation. In all of them — ■ 

(1.) the singular Present Indicative has in all three persons a 
different vowel from the Infinitive (except in foKcn) ; it is, in fact, as 
in toiffen, really a Past Tense ; 

(2.) the Past Tense and Past Participle are formed according to the 
weak conjugation; 

(3.) there is another form of the Perfect Participle, identical with 
the Infinitive, which is used whenever a Compound Tense of the 
Auxiliary is joined to another Infinitive. 

fiafjcn, which has the 3rd property, is in other respects a strong verb 
of the seventh group. 

• The Gothic form ia brannjan ; the ' or j accounts for Umlaut. 
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175. CONJUGATION OF VEEBS OF MOOD:- 



s 


Present. 


Past 




p 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Indicative. 


1 
Subjunctive. 


■3a 


id^ barf 


td^ biirfe ■ 


id) burfte 


ic^ bitrfte 


fcp. 


bu tarfjl 


bu biirfeft 


bu burfteft 


bu biirftejl 


2^- 


er barf 


er biirfe 


er burfte 


er biirfte 


a 


ttjtr bitrfen, &c. 


&c. 


&C. 


&c. 


is 


ic^ lann 


id^ fonne 


icfe fonntc 


id^ fonnte 




bu lannfl 


bu fijnneft 


bu fonntcfi 


bu tonntefl 




er tann 


er tonne 


er fonnte 


er !bnnte 


£-° 


toir fonnen, &c. 


&C. 


&c. 


&C. 


^ 


id) mag 


ic^ moge 


id^ mod^te 


id^ mbc^te 


U__5 


bu magft 


bu mBgeft 


bu mod^teft 


bu mDd)teil 




er mag 


er moge 


er mod^te 


er mBc^te 


g 


hjir mogen, &c. 


&C. 


&C. 


&C. 




ic& mufe 


id) miiffe 


id^ mu^te 


ic^ mii^te 




bu mufet 


bu miijfefl 


bu mugteft 


bu mi:§tefl 


"3 o 


er mu^ 


er mitffe 


er mu^te 


er milfete 


2^ 


»trmuffen,&c. 


&C. 


•fee. 


&c. 


S ^ [off 


ic^ foUe 


ic^ foHte 


id) foirte 


gS bufotlfl 


bu fofleft 


bu fofltefi 


bu foUte^ 


gi "I'ott 


er foUe 


er follte 


er foIIte 


%_■•=> , wir foHen, &c. 


&c. 


&c. 


&C. 


d" t(^ toil! 


ic^ ipolle 


id^ nJoUte 


id^ Woffte 


^ 5 , bu iriHft 


bu iDoHejt 


bu luoHteft 


bu iBoflteli 


B 


er hJtll 


er iDofle 


er tBoKte 


er hJotfte 


I^ 


h)irtooIIen,&c. 


&o. 


&C. 


&c. 



Perfect Participles :—biirf en or geburft, tiJnnenorgeTonnt, mBgeti 
or gemoc^t, miiffen or gemufet, follen or gefoflt, moKen or gelDoIIt. 
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176. INSEPARABLE PREFIXES.— There are six in- 
separable prefixes, viz.: — 

tnt or emp, cr, 
6c, ge, tier, jer. 
Verbs compounded with these are conjugated like (ene§tnen 
(§ 148). There is then no accent on the prefix. 

177. DOUBTFUL PREFIXES. — Verbs compounded 
with burd^, Winter, um, iiber, unter, ttiiber (wieber) are sometimes 
conjugated like bcne^men, and sometimes like borjie^en, accord- 
ing to meaning. If the prefix retains its accent they are 
conjugated like Oorjie^en; if it does not, like cntjicl^cn. For 
details, see Chapter XV. 

178. aRt§ AND ttoU.—W^ is used in three ways :— 

(1.) It is unaccented and inseparable, as ntiStegen, ntifebrouc^t, mifi' 
^anbelt, ju ntifebraiM^eti. This is the most usual. 

(2.) It is accented and ge is prefixed to the whole verb, as geitli^^ 
braud^t, gemipiHigt 

(3.) In Lessing and Goethe it is sometimes separable in the infinitive 
and past participle, mifege^anbelt, iiiiSgetrteBen, but this is not now 
used. In a few cases of participles used as adjectives, as ntifegeformt, 
mt6geftaltet, it is only apparently a separable prefix. 

SBoH is unaccented and inseparable in the verbs BoHbriltgeit, boUenbeit, 
ftollfii^ren, DoIIjie^en. In a compound like DoUgiegen, to fill by pouring, 
it is really a separate word, accented, and therefore separable. 

179. SEPARABLE PREFIXES.— The following prefixes 
are separable : — ofc, an, auf, auS, bei, bar, ein, fort, ^er, ^in, Io8, 
mit, nad^, ob, bor, »eg, ju, empor, nicber, juriid, jufammen, en^ 
gegen. Verbs compounded with these prefixes are conjugated 
like uorjtel^cn. 

180. COMBINATIONS OF PREFIXES.— A question 
arises as to combinations of separable and inseparable prefixes. 

(1.) A compound prefix made up of two separable prefixes, as fjttauS, 
borbei, boriiber, lucrum, um^er, is separable. The accent falls on the 
second of the two. 
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(2.) A separable prefix preceding an inseparable is, strictly speaking, 
separable so far as the Present and Past Indicative and the Infinitive 
with ju are concerned. In the Past Participle, ge is of course not in- 
serted. Thus from Borbe^alteit the Past Participle is Dorfie^altett, the 
infinitive with ju, Borjubel^otten, and the Present is used as in the 
following sentence ; — 

®a0 SRec^t ber ftfierfcgung Bel)att ftd^ ber SSerfaffer bor. 

Similar words are anerleitneit, anberttouen, auferftelien, eingcfteljen, 
The use of such verbs where separation would be necessary is often 
avoided ; some authors treat them as entirely inseparable. 

(3.) The occurrence of an inseparable prefix before a separable prefix 
is only apparent, as in Beauftragen. (_See § 181.) 

(4.) A combination of two inseparable prefixes, as in mifeBerfte^en, 
calls for no remark, being of course inseparable. 

181. MISCELLANEOUS COMPOUNDS. — Verbs, 
which have an adjective or adverb (not included in the list of 
ordinary prefixes) prefixed, are separable ; as, gro^t^uit, brag ; 
WoifiWoUm, wish well to ; fe()lf(i^lagen, miscarry ; gut^ei^en, 
approve ; g(eic^!ommen, be a match for ; ^DC^ac^ten, esteem 
highly ; wa^rne^tnen, perceive. Thus, er t^at grofe, eg i[t fe^l= 
gefc^lagcn. 

Combinations of a noun and verb, such as J)rei§ge6en, to give up ; 
ftattfinben, to take place ; ^0U§I)atten to keep house ; baitffageit, to 
thank, — are treated as two separate words. 

There are a number of verbs that look like compound verbs, but are 
really derivatives from compound nouns. Such are, ratfii)Iagen,* take 
counsel ; ^attb^abett, handle ; toei^fogen, divine, prophesy (not really a 
compound of loeife, f agen) ; mutnta^en, suspect ; mittfatjren, oblige. They 
are treated as ordinary verbs — er I)anb^abt, id) I)abe geratfc^tagt. It 
should be further noticed that we have geratfd)Iagt, and not gerat< 
fi^Iagen, the verb being a derivative of 3latfc[)Iag, not a compound of 
fd&Iagen. 

A few verba of this kind, with an inseparable prefix, also call for 
remark. Such are, beobadjteit, observe (Obac^t) ; beauftragen, com- 
mission (Stuftrag); oerabfdjieben, dismiss (2lbfd)teb); Beranlaffen, cause 
(Sltilag) ; bemitleiben (SUiitleib), pity ; Beeinfluflen, infiuence (ginftufe) ; 

* OgcasionaUy strong, ratfftlagt 

n 
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FACTITIVE VERB3, 



§ 182, 



Beaufftd^tigen, superintend (Slufft^t). They are treated as ordinary in- 
separable verbs— i(^ ^oBe Beranlagt, er beauftragte mi^. Notice as 
before— bcranlagte, not neranlieg; Beauftragte, not beauftrug; Bemit- 
letbete, not Bentitlitt. 

182. FACTITIVE VERBS. — There are, ia German, a 
number of pairs of verbs like our/o/Z and/eH — i.e., fall, and 
cause to fall. Factitive verbs (cause to fall) are formed from 
certain intransitive verbs by modifying the root-vowel, or 
sometimes by another change. Thus we have : — 

borren, dry up (intrans.), wither, borrett, dry up, cause to wither. 

bringcn, press on, make one's way, brongen, press, crowd (trans.). 

ertalten, grow cold, 

efjen, eat, 

einf^Iofen, go to sleep, 

fotten, fall, 

fliefeen, flow, 

faljten.J ride in a carriage, &c., 

l^angen, hang, be hanging, 

^Qften, stick, be fixed, 

liegen, lie, 

faufen, drink. 



faugen, suck, 
ft^atlcn, sound (intr.), 
fi^rtjimmen, swim, 
fc^roinben, vanish, 
finten, sink (intr.), 
figen, sit, 
fpnngen, jump. 



erfolten,* make cold. 

fl^en, cause to eat away, etch. § 

eiitfi^Idfem, lull to sleep. 

faEeit, fell. 

flogeit.t cause to flow, float (tr.). 

fii^ren, lead, take in a carriage. 

Iftongen, hang (trans.). 

I)Cften, fasten, fix. 

legen, lay. 

etfttufen, drown (make to drink 

water to excess). 
fSugeit, suckle. 
fdjeEen, ring (a bell). 
f (^inemmen, deluge (make to swim)- 
Bcrfdiitienbeit, squander, 
fcnfcn, sink (trans.), 
fe^en, set. 
fprengen, make to jump, blow up 

with gunpowder. 



* Especially ftd^ crfoIten, catch cold. 

f Notice gmem etroaS cinflogcn, to make something flow into a 
person, inspire him with it. 

I Old English verb to fare. § Also to/eed, especially of birds, 
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trtnfen, drink, 
tntegen, weigh (intr.) 
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trSnfen, make to drink, water (a 

horse, &c.). 
roSgen, weigh (trans.). 



183. STRONG PARTICIPLES FROM WEAK 
VERBS. — The following strong Participles from verbs which 
have passed into the weak conjugation, should be noticed : — 



Class 1 . . .unt)erf)ot)Ien, from I|el)Ieit, conceal, 
gcroc^eit, 

Class5...gema:^Ien, 

Class 6.. gemollen, 
beflotnnten, 



Bertoorren, 

Class 7...gefalten, 
gcf})alte:t, 
gefd^roten, 
gefaljert, 



rad)en, avenge. 

nta^Ien, grind. 

melfen, milk. 
beMemmen, press tight, 
berroirren, confuse. 

fatten, fold. 
f<)0lten, to cleave, 
fc^roten, out up (shred), 
foljen, salt. 



The infinitive.s of the auxiliary verbs of mood, fontiett, 
foUen, &c., used with other infinitives, are really the older 
strong forms of die Past Participle. {See Syntax, § 476). 
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Chapter XII. — Adverbs, Prepositions and 
CoDJunctions. 



184. CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. — Adverbs 

are often classified according to their meaning, as adverbs of 
time, place, manner, &c. It is perhaps better to treat them 
according to the parts of speech with which they are mo;jt 
closely associated. 

185. PEONOMINAL AD VEEBS.— These include ad- 
verbs connected with the roots of the relative and inter- 
rogative to — , the demonstrative t) — , and the obsolete de- 
monstrative I) — . 

(1.) too, where; toO^tlt, whither; toO^er, whence; toaruitt, wht/; 
toorauf, whereupon; toie, how, as; &c. 

(2.) ba, there; bort, the?-e; ba^itt, thither; balder, thence, 
therefore; barauf, thereupon; barinnen, therein; &c. 

(3.) ^ier, here; f^tx, hither; §tn, hence; '^itxin, herein; l^icrauf 
herevpon; &c. 

186. ADJECTIVES AS ADVERBS. — Nearly all ad- 
jectives and many participles can be used in German as 
adverbs in their uninflected form, as fcbon geHeibet, beautiful/'/ 
dressed; f(^tocr befoben, heavily laden; auggejeic^net gut, re- 
markably good ; einge^enb unterfuc^en, to investigate thoroughly, &c. 

Obs. 1. Hence it is very important to distingmsh an adjective used 
adverbially from an adjective proper ; e.g. neu eingebunbeiie SBiic^er, 
newly-bound hooks, from neue, eingebunbejie SBiil^er, new, hound boohs. 

Obs. 2. In older German, a great number of adverbs were formed 
from adjectives by a vowel-ending, originally o and then e, which has 
now almost disappeared, though gerne, ftrenge, bn/be, lange are Bti^ 
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found. A similar change has taken place in English, but we have, 
except in a limited number of phrases, such as to talk loud, to drinli, 
hard, made an efEort to compensate the loss by employing a difEerent 
form. Chaucer has brighte, deepe, in the sense of brightly, deeply, 

187. ADVERBS FOEMED BY TEEMINATIONS. — 
These are— (1) the genitive termination 8; (2) lid&; (3) en, cr; 
(4) iingS, tcdrtS, perhaps better classed under § 188. 

(1.) The genitive termination g {tee § 376) is added both to nouns, 
as afacnb^, in the evening ; anfaJigS, at the beginning; and even '!flailti, 
at night (though 9lacl)t is feminine) ; bicSfeit? (though fettS is feminine) ; 
and to adjectives, as recfttg, to the right; eilenbS, hastily; onberS, 
otherwise; befonbcrS, especially; Jufe^etlbS, visibly. Similarly are 
formed faUg, flugS, ftradS, bereitS, &o. Notice especially the adverbs 
in eitg from superlatives and numerals, as roenigftenS, at least ; jtoettcnS, 
in the second place. 

(2.) lid^, as ly in English, is really an adjective termination, but 
many words ending in it are used chiefly or exclusively as adverbs, 
such as ftetlid^, to he s^ire, l^offentli(fi, it is to be hoped. Words like 
tdglic^, fc^riftli(^, formed from nouns, are generally capable of being 
used either as adjectives or adverbs. Even those formed by adding It(^ 
to adjectives are not always adverbs only, as gdnjiid), entirely or entire. 
Notice — 

(i.) the modification when \vi) is added to a monosjdlable, as tSglid^, 
ganjiltl^, and occasionally to a dissyllable, as offentUc^, rDOdjeiltlic^. 

(ii.) the change of the final b of participles, into t, as l^offctltlic^,* and 
the insertion of t after TX, as offetltltd), gelegeitttic^. 

(3.) en and ct represent old adverbial endings, and occur in words 
like l^innen, bonnen, brougen, oben, auger, I)ter, &c. 

(4.) lingS (English long in headlong') ; ItjSrtS (English wards') : as, 
bUnblingg, blindly; ja^iing?, abruptly; abwartS, downwards; riictlDortS, 
iachwards. 

188. COMPOUND ADVERBS.— The G>erman language 
forms compound adverbs with great facility. — Three classL=s 
especially call for notice. 

• But jugenblic^, tugenbU4 ottabenbltdft. 
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(1.) Those made up of an adjective and a noun in the genitive case, 
or of two nouns, one acting as an adjective to the other, in fact, the 
adverbial genitive treated of in the syntax § 376. Among these are to 
be noted specially compounds of — 

aSeife, as gtiicfliliierlDeife, luckily; BorjugStoeife, especially, iy pre- 
ference ; ftufeitmcife, step by^tep. 

gall, as j,ebenfallg, in any case. 

Wal, as obermalS, again; et)ema\S,fon)ierly. 

SBeile, as tnitttermeiie, vieanwiiile; biSroeilen, nmo ami then. 

©eite, as mcinerfeitS,/'"' my part; jenfeitS, on tlw otlier side. 

%n\, as grogtenteilS,/'"' the most j>art. 

SJing, as ottcrbingS, in any case, certainly; f(^Ie^terbing§, without 
more ado {straightway). 

SBeg, as IcineStoegg, hy noineans; gerobeStnegS, straightway; aHet" 
IDCge, under all circumstances 

aRa6e,as einigermagen, in some measure. 

(2.) Those made np of a preposition and its case, as julc^t, at last; 
iitSbefonbcre, especially ; fiittDft^r, in truth; feitbem, since then. 

(3.) Those made up of a noun and an adverb, as bergauf, vphill; 
felbein, ajield; IDOC^eitlang, /or weeks. 

Obs. While several of these adverbs, as gtudlid)ermeife, leilieStoegS, 
are strictly grammatical in form, others are corraipted ; thus allenfoUS 
is properly an accusative (aUen %aU) to which Hhe § has been added 
by analogy ; fii)Ie(^tcrbing§ is a genitive plural (fd)tec^ter Singe) treated 
in the same way ; inbe|jen looks like a preposition with a genitive, 
and so on. 

189. MISCELLANEOUS ADVERBS.— Many adverbs 
hardly fall under any of the above-named groups ; such are 
adverbs now used as prepositious like auf, vp; ab, down; and 
words like nidjt, not (English no-whit); fe|r, very, really from 
an adjective meaning «ore ('sazVy; ^i^txxi,' yesterday; l^eute, to- 
day; gem, willingly; immer, always; nie, never; fd^on, already, 
adverbial form of fd^on; nun, now (really from a demonstrative 
root) ; fafl, almost (adverbial form of fejl) ; taum, scarcely; nur, 
only, &c. {See § 203.) 
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190. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS.— The uninflected 
comparatives of adjectives are freely used as adverbs ; the 
uninflected superlatives are so used only in a few cases. 
There are two or three irregular (or rather borrowed) com- 
parisons besides those noticed under the comparison of ad- 
jectives, viz., 

gut or iDD^t... bejfer ... am Beften, 

baltj ... ifytx ... am el)eften (batbigft also used), 

gem ... Uebet ... am Uebjlen. 

191. FORMS OF SUPERLATIVE ADVERB.— There 
are four distinct forms of the superlative adverb, from ^oc^ — 
(1) am ^5(^jlcn, (2) aufg ^^fte, (3) ^oc^ft, (4) ^i)#en8. 

(1.) am ^iJii)ften, which is often employed to translate the 
English superlative adjective (§ 304), is also used to render the 
English superlative adverb, being a relative superlative. 

Thus ii) tailje am ttebfteil mit ®tr implies that I like to dance with 
A, I like better to dance with B, but best of all with you. 

(2.) The form auf liaS or ottfS is the most usual way of 
rendering the absolute superlative adverb; jum is also used. 

(£r eitHjftng mid^ OUfjS freunblil^fte, )te received, me inthe most frUndly 
way, or vmst kindly (not more kindly than others). 

®r ^Otte fid) jum fdionften auSgebilbet, he had trained himself ad- 
mirably (not necessarily better than others). 

(3.) The simple uninflected form is also an absolute super- 
lative, but its use is limited; it is most common in CKpressions 
of courtesy at the end of a letter, &c., as evgebenfl, most 
devotedly; bonfbarji, most gratefully. Notice ^od)ft, extremely, 
very ; jitngft, lately ; mijgttc^jl, as much as possible ; fc^teutligfl, 
with all speed. 

(4.) The form in etlS is limited to a few words, and answers 
to our superlative with at — ^ijc^fteng, at most, at best; lt)enig» 
|len8, minbcftcnS, at least, &c. But be[ten§ simply means in the 
best way (banfe be[tcn§) ; ftrengfteng, most strictly, &c. 
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192. @rft. — Besides its ordinary meaning first (often 
followed by batttt) erji is used idiomatically to mean not until, 
not sooner than, and may often be rendered only. When you 
say that something happens for the first time to-day, jou imply 
that it did not happen before to-day. Note the following 
examples: — 

Uit0, tit Wtr beibtebtg finb, toarb crft tooI)t tm SBaJfer loie ben griJfiften. 

Like frogs, we did not feel thoroughly at home till we got into the water, 
being amphibious creatures. (Goe.) 

(St ift erft geyiern ange!oramen, he arrived only yesterday. 

(gin ftattlid^er §oIjbou erft i)or je'^n Qa^rett Don ®runb au§ neu auf' 

gefii^rt, completely rebuilt only ten years ago. (RiehL) 

aJlit ber Siic^fe trifft er erft, ttite feiner in ber S33elt, when you come to 

ihooting with the rifle, he is facile prineeps. (Goe.) 

3)te Slutne ift erft oufgegangen, has just sprung up. 

9((^ wiifeteft bu toie'g gifc^teln ift— fo tuo^Itg auf bent ®runb, 

®u ftiegft tietunter roie bu bift— unb mitrbeft erft gefunb. 

Then and not till then really sound and Itealthy (turn vera'). 
®r ift erft §au})tmann, he -is only a captain (not yet a major). 
SBenn bu i^n erft fie^ftl when you do see him! 

193. Sd^on. — ©c^on, already, means not later than, just as 
er(l means not sooner than. It is often attached to a single 
word rather than to the whole sentence, and may then be 
translated even. To give its full meaning often requires a 
little explanation. 

Slac^ einer Sinrt^tung, bie fc^on Earl ber ^unfte gema^t :^atte, 

according to an arrangement which even Charles V. had made (i.e., a 
sovereign who lived as far back as Charles V.). 
®r roirb fcf)on anberer SKeinutig werben, the time will come when he 

will change his mind. 

SBa§ ^Wanjig Softre \id) erl^alt unb bie SReigung be§ SoItcS 1)at, iaS 
tnufe fd^on etroaS fein, must certainly be something (if we stop at that 
point in our reasoning, we have already reached the conclusion that 
it is something'). 
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§atte ftd^ bet SIKeifter bor'^er fc^on menig um $au§ unb SBetuf be- 
fiimmett, fo t^at et e§ je|t noc^ oiet toeniger. 2f the tradesman had 

hitherto troubled himself but little about his house and his business (the 
contrast bein^ between fc^Olt tnettig and nod) Wemger, not between fi^ott 
and jefet).* (Riehl.) 

194. SSini^, — 9tD(^ means still, yet, of time, and must be 
distinguished from boc^, which means nevertheless. 

SKod) eintnal, means once more ; nod) eitte f?Iafd)e 28etn, another {i.e., 
an additional) battle of wine, to be distinguished from cine Qltbere 
glafdje, a different bottle; nod) ineljr, s'ill more. 

In phrases like er hjirb noc^ ^eute anfommen, this rery day, before 
to-day is over, the idea is that there is still time for him to come to-day ; 
in nodt) Dot eirtetrt 3al)fC; ""'^■1/ " y*"' "H"' ^'^ ^^ stated that the condition 
of things lasted up to a year ago, it is implied that it is over now. 

SRod) Bor einem 3al)re mar c§ ba§ fiiMte Sraumbilb fetnel g^rgetseS, 
einmal SiatSljerr ju tnerben ; tjeiite te^nte er e§ ab. Only u year ago 

it was the sweetest dream, of his amMiion,to become a town-councillor some 
day ; to-day he declined the honour. , (Riehl.) 

In this sentence the dream was going on a year ago, but soon to 
come to an end ; had the words been erft bot (Siltettt ^o^re, it would 
have meant that the dream began a year ago ; if fc^oit toor einem Softre, 
we should infer that the dream is still continuing, which would be in- 
consistent with the concluding clause. 

Obs. Combined with a negative, noc^ implies that the action is still 
unperformed, as in nod) nidjt, not yet, noi^ feiner, no one as yet. 

9lu§ Stgtjjjten fommt bielletc^t nocft tange ni^ts. It will, perhajis, be a 
long time before anything comes from, Egypt (the not-coming lasts long). 

®a3 ift nO(^ garnid)t§ (compared with what is to come). 

195. '^oi) means however, nevertheless. It is often used 
elliptically to contradict a thought not expressed: — 

2)ie iTrCUe ift bod) !ein eitlet SBatin, loyalty is after all no mere illusion 
(you thought it was, but it is not). 

5IKid) ^aben \\t sum ©d)Ia(^ter au§er!oren, 
3um TObrber meiner bod) bcre^rten Gutter, 

Of the nhother whom 1 re-cere though I am her murderer. 

• In this chapter several examples are taken from Mr. Wolsten- 
holme's edition of Riehl's " Novellen," to the excellent notes of which 
I am much indebted for suggestions about the particles. 
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So in exclamations and questions of appeal. 

3^ tnodlte boi^ toiffen, I should like to know, with, a stress on should. 

%o.% er boc^ reben wottte, I do wish he would apeak. 
Notice its use also in oblique questions and wishes. 

3d) fragte enfaticf) meinen Stomeraben, roaS er bO(^ fiir atutorS lefe, what 

authors he did read. 

®te greunbe brongen in ben 5Keifter, er moge bie judjtlofe SSeftie bod^ 

aBflijaffen ober an bie fette legen. His friends were urgent with the 
master ; Do pray, they said, get rid of the unmaimgeable monster', or 
chain him up. (Riehl.) 

And in negativing a supposition : 

SE;eint)eII)err: Q^r f ennt mid) f^on nid)t me^r I 
SSIofterbruber: ®od), bod) 1 (Lessing.) 

You don't remember me. — I do, though. 

195a. SBo^I accented means well {bene) ; unaccented, it 
has several meanings : 

(1.) It often makes a statement more modest, and may be rendered, 
presumably, probably. 

Wiij mid ber SRitter nio()t in grieben lafjen. (Sch.) 

/ suppose the knight will leave me in peace. 
It takes, in fact, the assent of the reader as probable, while bod^ 
implies that he would be disposed to differ. 
So too in questions : 

®ud) liiftet'g reo^t, mie 58abington ju fterben ? (Sch.) 

Are you perhaps anxious to die as Babington died? 
(2.) It thus sometimes comes to be equivalent to the English will or 
would, implying a habit, 
©tanben Woufer im SBaarentager, bann fd)aute SKeifter SRidjWin roo^I 

buri^g gcnfter fcinem bofen SSuben yt. If there were evstnmers in the 
sho]), muster Richwin would look out of the window at his naughty boy. 
—(Riehl.) 

(3.) It often has a concessive sense like freilil^. 

S)a§ fann roo^I fein, / admit it may be so. 

196. 9Iu^. — Stud^ means also, even. '"When it occurs in a 
clause beginning with toer, toaS, too, tote, it is conveaiently 
rendered by the English suffix ever in whoever, whatever, &c. 

Obs. 1. Notice er ftat au6) rec^t, he u right. 

Obs. 2. 2luc^ is mostly separated from met, WO, &c., as — 
SEBer er aui^ fet, whoever he may be. 
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SCSenn aucft is best translated even though, even if. As menu is often 
omitted (see Syntax § 571) and the sentence inverted, one must be careful 
in translating au(^, as ift ec auc^ anfletommen, even if he is come . . 

197. CONCESSIVE ADVERBS.— Sreitic^, aHevbingS, jinar 
(for ze ware, JU tua^r, at or in truth), and frequently WO^l are 
concessive, meaning to be sure, it must be granted that, &c., 
equivalent to san,e, quidem in Latin. 

Obs. Unb (itoar, (1) and that too, (2) almost equals namely. 

198. NOW. — Scfet is simply an adverb of time ; nun implies 
an inference (now ajter what has happened) ; nunnte^r, now 
emphatically. Notice Con nun an, from this time forth. 

199. THEREFORE. — Therefore, in English, sometimes 
denotes a real result, sometimes only an inference. 

If the second fact is to be represented as a real consequence of the 
first, iaijev, barum, beSttiegen or beSljatb is used ; if only as a logical 
consequence, an inference, foIgIt(|, olfo, mit^ilt, bemitad). 

as Ijat geregnet ; ba^er finb bte 33Sege fd)Iii<)fng, 
because the state of the roads is a real result of the rain. 
But 

®er SBarometcr fteigt ; folglid) gibt eB beffeteS SBetter, 

because the rising of the barometer is not a cause of better weather, but 
simply a fact from' which we infer that there will be better weather. 

200. THEN. 

(1.) ^SainalS refers to a definite past time and answers to the 
French alors. 

(2.) Sann also answers to the French alors, though without 
referring to a definite past time; it is in fact, the correlative 
of tuann, tcenn. It also means »ie.r<, answering to the 
French puis. 3t(8bann is a strengthened form. 

(3.) 2!cnn answers to the French done, and is equivalent to 
the English then as a softened therefore. It is especially 
used by Goethe in this sense. Lessing, on the other hand, 
frequently uses it to emphasise a question. 
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201. WHEN. — When asking a question, direct or indirect 
(" When are you coming ? " " I want to know when you are 
coining") is an interrogative adverb, and is translated by toann. 
In other circumstances it is a conjunction, and is rendered by 
toenn, alB, ba, or wo (Syntax, 546 seq.). Notice big wann ? till 
when ? how long? feit Wann? since when ? how long? (with a past 
tense). 

202. ©0 has several meanings ; it is used 

(1.) like the English so or as (the first as in as great as, as soon as), 
to qualify adjectives and adverbs or before that ; 

(2.) In cases where it seems in English to be superfluous, to answer 
to words like tliongli, if, as, when, expressed or understood. It then 
introduces the apodpsis. 

SDJenn bie 9Jot^ ant pdjften, f o ift QJotteg §iilfe am nodtjftcn, man's 

extremity is God's oj>j)ortu7iity. 

SHJenn eucr ©emiflen rein ift, fo fcib i{|r fret, ifymr conscience is clear, 
you are free. 

(3.) It often introduces a subordinate sentence, and is then closely 
joined to an adjective or adverb. The nearest English equivalent is 
either howeter (especially when aU(^ follows) before adjectives, &o., or 
as put after them, but there is room for a good deal of variety in trans- 
lating it. 

©0 grofec ©rmartungen au(^ ganj (Suro<)a jegt tiegtc, fo ging bod^ alleS 

ganj anberS. Great as were tlui expectations all Europe now cherished 
(we might also say however great, or despite the expectations'). 

Notice especially in this connection f o lang, as long as ; f obalb, as soon 
as ; fo tneit, as far as. 

(4.) In Old German, and consequently in modem poetry, fo is often 
rendered hjif: ' 

So bu fdmpfeft ritterlii^, 
©0 freut bein alter SBoter \i6). 

If you fight like a knight, then your old father will be glad at heart. 
(5.) ©0 (like as in English) was formerly used as a relative, tie, fo 
beso^ten lonnen, those who can pay. 

* that he would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 
Be called your vanquisher. Coriolanus III. 1. 
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203. OTHER ADVERBS.— Notice the following :— 
gar, quite, very; garm(^t, not at all; fogar, even; junad)ft/ first (not 

next); nheHjOVifi, speaking generally; uber^amjt ntcljt, m«i at all (like 
omnino non); efien, just, quite (never eveii); efien tlicftt, tlii^t eBen, not 
exactly , not qtoite ; \on\ii otherwise, at oilier times, formerly ; umfoilft, 
«K vain ; burc^ttUS, thoroughly; burc^ttUS m(6t, not at all ; Balb . . . 
bnib/ MOW) .... now, at one time . ... at another ; neuli(^, tiir^Iic^, 
jiingit, ftor furjcm, lately, the other day ;* furj, in short; librigeitS, /"»' 
the rest, at tlie same time ; juerft, like liaiin primus, as er ^at eS jnerft 
get^an, 7te i«rt« iAc first to do it ; gleicE), f ogleict), f of ort, imviediately ; 
5iiglei(%, at the same time; einntol, once, often to be rendered in English 
only by an emphasis ; auf eintnal, at onee (not in the sense immediately); 
nid)t eintnal, not so much as, not even; faft, beina^e, aZ»«"«i; iiberan, 
everywhere (not above all) ; imnter tnieber, again and again; gefdjtoeige 
benn, not to mention; ^offeittlit^, it is to be hoped; be!anntli(^; it is 
well known; BottenbS, completely, more often after all; jutnal? espe- 
cially; tnenig, not very (to be distinguished from ein tDenig) ; bafitr, on 
tlie contrary (not therefore); jubetlt, moreover; gleili)tt)J3^I, all the 
same ; bo, so (at the beginning of a sentence) ; beffeiiutigeac^tet, ltili)t§> 
beftotocniger, nevertheless. 

204. PREPOSITIONS WITH ACCUSATIVE. — The 
following prepositions always take an accusative : — burd^, 
fur, gegen, o^nc, um, miber. Remember them by the 
doggerel : — 

Gum b«r(^, fiir, gegen, wiber, am et oI)ne 

Accusativum semper pone. 
38t§, when used, as it is occasionally, as a preposition, takes the accu- 
sative. So also does fonber. 

203. PREPOSITIONS WITH DATIVE. 
©d&reib mit, nai), nai^ft, gemo§, ttefift, famt, 

Set, fett, tjott, Binnen, 3«, sutoiber, 

@ntgegen, gegenitfier, au^er, axL%, 

(Stet§ mit bem Datio nieber. 
206. PREPOSITIONS WITH DATIVE OR ACCU- 
SATIVE. — The following govern the accusative when they 
denote motion to a place, the dative when they denote rest at 
a.place, or motion in or at a place : — 

* Which must not be rendered by bett onbcrett 2:ag (neiot day). 
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on, anf, ntbcn, in and l^inter, 
iikr, jwift^en, Mot, and nntcr. 

It is innportant to bear in mind exactly under what cironmstanoes the 
accusative is required after these prepositions when motion is spoken 
of. For example, suppose a sovereigii to be with his army ; mark out 
a space in front of him, and call it tJOr bent SSonig. Then of a person 
standing in that place we say, of course, er fte^t bor b<m SBlttg. We 
also say er reitet Bor iem Sonig, in speaking of an officer riding in front 
to clear the way, &c. But if a person at the side of the king, or behind 
him, comes into the space in front, we must say er tritt Dor betl 
Sonig. 

207. SO-CALLED PEEPOSITIONS WITH GENI- 
TIVE. — A number of words (nouns, participles, &c.) have 
come to be used very much like prepositions, and generally 
govera a genitive. They may conveniently be divided into 
groups : — 

(1.) Participles, viz., toa^renb, during; ungeaeitet, unerac^tet, 
notwithstanding. The real construction, here is either 

(a) a genitive absolute, iDci^reitb be§ ^roceffeS, like the Eng- 
lish during the suit, being the equivalent of durante lite ; or 

(/3) the genitive governed by ac^teti : ungeac^tet feineS SRec^tS,' 
no heed being paid to his right. Similar, but less common, are 
unbcfc^abet, as unbeft^abet feineg 9lec^tg, without prejudice to his 
right ; unangefel^en, vnthout reference to. 

(2.) Nouns vsrith preposition expressed or omitted. Such, 
are : anftatt or flatt, instead of (<3tatt, stead, place) ; !raft, in 
virtue of (in Staft) ; laut, according to (noc^ £aut, after the sound 
of) ; jufofge, agreeably to {in the .train of) ; toegen, on aexount of 
(the original form is shown in the phrase toon StnttS tBegen, by 
authority); VLVX . . . tcillen, for the sake of; tro^, in spite oj 
(S^rol means defiance) ; inmitten, in the midst of; Dermijge, in 
virtue of; JU ®unften, in favour of. To the same class belong 
^Tben (!^aIbci"),/o?- the sake of, and its compounds unter^alb, on 
the under side of, &c.; and the compounds of ©cite, jenfeit(8), 
ultra; bie§feit(8), cis, citra. 
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(3.) Adverbs formed from nouns, as riidftd^ttid^, l^injtc^t= 
tt(^, biiucf.ii), bctreffS, anbetreffS, m reference to; be^ufg, in 
virtue of. 

(■4.) iiRitteI|l, Dermitteljt, by means of; langg, along ; untoeit, 
unfetn, not far from, &c. 

Ob». 0£ these prepositions several arefouBd with a dative as well as 
with a genitive. Thus bentungeac^tet is found as well as beffen- 
ungead^tet, and trog,* jufolge, langS, and the oomponnds of %oXb often 
take a dative. (Sntlatig, along, is generally an adverb following an 
accusative, sometimes a preposition preceding and governing a genitive 
or an accusative. 

208. PLAGE OF PREPOSITION. — Ordinary mono- 
syllabic prepositions stand before tbe nouns they govern. 

The only exception is ItO^, which occasionally follows its case, Of 
the others, ^olben, ^atber, jutoibet, alwuyn follow their cases ; junad)ft, 
ctitgegen, gegeniiber, generally follow them, ©egeniiber is sometimes 
divided ; gegen bem $aufe iiber. SBegen, ungead)tet, gentafe, sometimes 
precede, and sometimes follow ; jufolge takes a genitive when it pre- 
cedes, a dative when it follows its case. 

The meaning of the prepositions is discussed in the Syntax. (Ch. X.) 

209. CLASSIFICATION OF CONJUNCTIONS— The 
chief difference between conjunctions depends on the answer 
to the question — Are the sentences they connect co-ordinate, or 
is one subordinate to the other ?-riu other words, Are they two 
independent sentences, or is one incapable of expressing com- 
plete sense without being attached to another sentence ? The 
■words, when I come, do not make complete sense by them- 
selves, but have a meaning only when appended to some 
principal sentence, e.g., When I come, I will settle the affair. 
Hence we divide conjunctions into (1) co-ordinative conjunctions, 
as and, but, or, conueciing one principal sentence, or one sub- 
ordinate sentence, with another of the same kind; and (2) sub- 
ordinaiive conjunctions, as if, when, as. 

• Takes dative only in the sense of against, as a match for. 
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Classified by their effect on the order of sentences, con- 
junctions fall under these heads : — ■ 

(1.) Co-ordinative conjunctions, which do not affect the 
order. These are : unb, obcr, aUein, fonbem, bentt, aiex, and 
the adverb namlid^. 

(2.) Adverbs used as co-ordinative conjunctions, which invert 
the order, placing the verb second and the nominative after it. 
Such are : JWar, fo (when demonstrative), OU^etbeui, ba^er, 
boc^, bemgema^ (when demonstrative), &c. 

(3.) Subordinative conjunctions, which throw the verb to 
the end. Such are : ttjenn, at§, ba (when relative), fo (when 
relative), toa^vetib, nac^bcm, tneil, bofe, bamit (in order that), &c. 

210. AND, OR. — Unb, and, ober, or, are used exactly as 
in English. There is no exact equivalent of both . . . and; 
[omo^t . . . . atS {aVLij) is the nearest. 

Slber forooI)t bie £agc, ai§ bie S8cfe[ttgung ber ©tabt fd^ienen jebetn 

9lngriffe Srog JU bteten. Sut bath tlw situation of the town, and the 
way in which it was fortified, seemed to defy any attempt to take it. 

(Sch.) 
As in English, not only... but also, so in German nii^t nur (bIo5, anein) 
...fonbem ouc^, serve to couple botli sentences and words ; of course 
with a certain stress on the latter of the two words or sentences. 
Adverbs, too, Uke aud), aUo ; ougerbem, besides; gleidlfoUS, likewise, 
serve to connect sentences. 

210a. nor at the beginning of a sentence is rendered by 
aucfe with a negative later on. Thus: — Nor could any one 
resist him, auc^ ^ielt i^nt feincr ftanb (compare the use of 
(Vailleurs, du reste in French). 

211. DISJUNCTIVES. — gnttoeber... ober answer exactly 
to either.. .or, a,iid h)eber...no(^ to neither... nor. It should be 
noticed — 

(1.) that when these conjunctions couple sentences, and entroebcr or 
roeber begins a sentence, it causes, like other adverbs, the nominative 
to follow the verb ; but that when they couple words only, they have 
no efiect on the order. 
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(Sntmeber tjat er t)erge(feti, ober gat nic^t 6eabficl|ttgt jtt lotnmen. 
aSeber Sater noc^ ®ot|n finb gclommen. 
(2.) that ttieber...nO(^ are treated as copulative conjunctions, so that 
two singular nouns connected by them generally require a plural verb 
(Syntax § 263). 

Obs. 1. SRoc^ is sometimes used to answer to nic^t, as well as to 
Weber : — 

er iDugte ntd^t, itjog er fagte, nocJ) toaS ec tl)at. (Soh.) 

Obs. 2. SSgeber is a, contracted form, the first syllable ni or ne being 
lost, and means exactly the same as the Latin neutrum, neither of two 
things ; nO(^, nor, corresponds to the Latin neque, and is quite distinct 
from noc^, ?/^<- ®llttl)eber means Offlfl o/ <7je two things, liaXin alterutrum, 
so that enttoeber A ober B strictly means — one of two things, A or B. It 
should be added that the use of enttoeber or Weber is not limited to 
cases where there are but two alternatives. 

212. 9l6er, fonlierii. — The two chief words by which we 
may render hut are fonbern and a6cv. ©onbem is used only 
after a nej^ative sentence or expression, aber may be used after 
either a nesjative or an afl5rmative phrase, ©onbcrit con- 
tradicts flatly, especially after nicbt nur; ofcer only qualifies the 
preceding statement. 

Obs. 1 . Neither abet nor fonbern affects the order of the sentence, 
but ober is sometimes put later in its clause, and then serves to em- 
phasize some word or words in it. Thus — 

9Ran fogt, toir fcien franf ; Wir ftnb aber in guter ®efunbi)eit. 
S^t feib tranf ; roir aber finb in guter ®efunb^eit. 
2Bir Iranlelten ; f rani aber burf ten mir nid)t l^eifeen. 

In the first sentenoe, the second clause is opposed bodily to the first ; 
in the other two the opposition is between single words in each clause. 
In all of them ober might stand at the beginning, and the distinction 
might be brought out by proper emphasis. 

Obs. 2. But, in English, is often very like a preposition, meaning 
except. It is then rendered either by the preposition au^er, by the 
participle ouggenomnten, or by the conjunction oI§. 

Sliemonb au^er i^m War bo, no one hut he (or him'), was there. 
Sllle SStiiber, auggenommen ber Slteftc, al.l the brothers but the eldest. 
geft War feine SBoIjnung aU bo§ ®rab, «« dwelling but the grave. 
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Obi. 3. The etymology of fonbctn and ober throws light on their 
use. ©onbern is the same word as our sunder, and therefore naturally 
makes a distinct opposition. 8I6er is properly a^ain, and thus suggests 
only a second thought. It retains this meaning in aberntalS, again, 
taufenbe unb aber toufettbe, thousand! and thousands. Notice that QbCt 
Is often used as we use now, at the beginniner of a new sentence. 

213. OTHER ADVERSATIVES.— There are many ad- 
verbs which may be employed as the equivalents of fonbetn 
and aber with different shades of meaning. 

(1.) Of these Sietme'^r, nay rather, hut en the contrary, is nearly 
equivalent to fonbern, but accentuates the opposition rather more 
strongly. 

(2.) SIttein i-< used after clauses containing freili^, ^XOOX, or some 
other word or phrase denoting a concession. It may be compared to 
our use of the word only with a sort of affected modesty (meiosis). It 
can rarely, however, be translated by only, but must be rendered by 
hut, on the contrary. 
■ (3.) S)0(fi answers to the English yet or though (used as an adverb). 
So does jcbO(^, which is not quite so strong, and expresses a limitation 
rather than an antithesis or opposition. ® DC^, if it stands first, generally 
but not necessarily, throws the nominative after the verb. See Syntax, 
497, Obs. 1. 

(4.) 2)ennoc^ is used to contradict rather an inference that might 
have been drawn, than an actual statement. 

9?iemonb follte fe^Ieit, unb bennodE) fe'^tte bcr eine, 

SReine!e gud)§, ber ©d^elm. (Goe.) 
where to complete the sense, one ought to supply some such words as 
"and all presented themselves" after 9'iicmQnb foHtc fe^klt. The ety- 
mology benn — nod^, ei;en then, supplies the key. 

(5.) 2)afiir, properly to make vp for this, is often used as an adver- 
sative conjunction. Beware of rendering it by therefore. 

214. THE— THE.— The word the with the comparative in 
phrases like the more... the better is not of course the article, but 
equivalent in the one case to a relative adverb, in the other 
to a demonstrative adverb. The former the is rendered in 
German by j[e, the latter is generally rendered by bejlo, some- 
times by um fo, or by a second je. 
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3e miijr bet SBorrat fdimolj, befto fi^recfUd^et toudjS ber hunger. 
(Sob.) The more the stores melted away, the m,ore terribly did the/a- 
mine increase, or, more idiomatically, the famine became viore and more 
terrible, as the stores gradually melted away. 

Obs. In English the. . .the are really the ablative case of a pronoun 
•which may be either demonstrative or relative ; in German the ending 
to of befto corresponds to the, be? is a genitive corresponding to the 
French en, for that, on that accimnt ; je ia an adverb of time nearly 
equivalent to tntmcr; so that je nie^r, befto beffer, really means, at 
any time that there are more, by that much on that account is it better. 

215. AS is ijsed in several ways in English : — 

(I.) It is a conjunction, introducing a comparison, and is then 
rendered by tote : — 

^&j finge, tote ber SSogel fingt, I sing as the bird sings. 

In such cases the verb of the second clause is often omitted both in 
English and in German. 

(2.) It is used elliptically with a noun, and is then rendered by toie, 
if it means lihe, and serves to compare two persons or things ; by alS, 
if it means in the capacity of and thus makes the two identical. 

Thus persons may be said al§ greunbe tnit einonber bette^ren, and it 
would be implied that they were friends really ; if Itiie greunbe were 
written, they might not be. Notice again : ©ofrateg tft aK ©rei? Wte 
ein S5ecbre(^er geftorbeit ; he was actually an old man, he is only com- 
pared to a criminal. ®er SBater ertrSgt ben Sc^merj all SKann, bte 
ajlutter fonn it)n toie ein 5iKann ertragen— or again, an orator might 
speak toie ©icero, an actor might deliver a certain speech ote EicetO, 
in the part of Cicero* 

(3.) It is the second as in as great, as soon as. It is then rendered by 
at?, though in several expressions, as foBalb, as soon as; fo toeit, as far 
as, it is, as a rule, entirely dropped. 

(4.) It is the first as in as great as, &c. It, is then rendered by fo in 
a negative sentence, by fo or ebettfo in an afiirmative one. 

(.5.) It is a conjunction of time rendered by inbettt, toS^reitb, toie; 
or of cause, rendered by bfl. 

Obs. For the way of translating as if, and for other details, the 
reader is referred to the Syntax, 564. 

• Andresen's ©prac^gebroud^, p. 158. 
12 
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216. BEFORE— AFTER.— As these words are in English 
sometimes adverbs, sometimes prepositions, and sometimes 
conjunctions, it is necessary to be careful in translating them 
into German. The following are their equivalents : — 

before, adverb, fd^on, fruiter, Sorl^et. 

preposition, tjor (dat. or ace), 

conjunction, €^t, betior. 

after, adverb (rarely so in English), nCiS)\fC, \fOiiX. 
preposition, nad& (dat.). 

conjunction, nac^bem. 

217. SINCE may be (1.) a preposition, and is then trans- 
lated by feit; or (2.) a conjunction, either of time, [cttbcm, or 
of cause, ba or tt>eiL 

217a. adverbs as CONJUNCTIONS.— There is a 
growing tendency to use certain adverbs, which should stricily 
be followed by at?, ba, bag, &c., as conjunctions, throwing the 
verb to the end of the sentence. The most obvious cases are 
the compounds of fo 215 (3)), with which atS is rarely inserted. 
Other cases are jumal, especially as (omitting ba), nun, now 
that (omitting ba^), tnbef[en in the sense of inbem, &c. 

^&) larni e§ t()m nid)t abf^lagen, jumal er fic^ nttv fo gefallig beroie cii 
ftttt. 

SKun ic^ fie bir emijfel^Ie, fterb' ic^ ru^ig. (Goe.) 
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Chapter XTTT. — ^Prefixes to Verbs. 



218. German is remarkable for its large number of com- 
pound verbs, and the power it still retains of forming such 
verbs. The prefixes are for the most part prepositions or 
adverbs in common use, but a few are no longer used except 
as prefixes. The classification of prefixes will be found in 
§§ 176-180. 

The present chapter on the meaning of these little words is neces- 
Barily somewhat long, inasmuch as in German, as in other tongues, 
meaning after meaning has been developed as the language grew, and 
the existing vocabulary contains not merely words in which each pre- 
fix has its modem meaning, but survivals of most of the different 
stages it has gone through. For example, when we read in a German 
gnide-book that a sequestered vaUey iu the Tyrol is jiDC^ nid^t tJEI' 
englflnbert, we gather at once that the new-coined word means spoilt 
by the presence of Englishmen, but we should be quite wrong in 
interpreting older words like bergrbfeern, SergBtterit, on the same 
principle. 

A.— INSEPARABLE PREFIXES. 

219. SBe is originally a preposition meaning over, about, 
and is identical with bei, the sense of which is more restricted. 
It forms verbs (1) from other verbs, converting intransitivea 
into transitives, or changing the direction of the action of 
transitives, (2) from adjectives, with the meaning to make, 
(3) from other nouns, meaning to furnish with. 

(1.) From other verbs. The following cases may be distinguished : 
(o) The simple verb is intransitive (including verbs with a dative) ; 

the compound applies its action to an object, and is transitive. 

Thus :— 
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tprec^en, speal, befj)red)en (ettoa^), ducuu, talk of. 

weinen, weep, fietoeinen (einen greunb), weep far. 

fteigen (auf), cUml (intr.), befteigeti (einen SSerg), dimh, scale. 

lam^jfen (mit), fight (intr.), be!ampfen (ben geinb), covibat. 

fd^iegen, shoot, befc^iiefeen (eine ©tobt), cannonade. 

broken (with dat.), threaten, bebro^en (with ace), threaten. 
Compare in English wail and bewail, speak and bespeak. 

(;3) The simple verb is transitive ; the compound alters, so to speak, 
the direction of its action, and the accusative of the simple verb 
becomes a dative of the instrument vidth mit. Thus : — 

f fprengen (aSaJfer auf ben SBoben), 
1 bef^jrengen (ben SBoben mit SBaffer) ; 

( bangen (ft'ranje auf einen ®robftein), 
1 beljangen (einen ®rabftein mtt Htanjen). 

In English sprinkle and besprinkle supply a good instance ; fre- 
quently, however, our language has lost the difference, as in spatter, 
bespatter. 

(y) The simple verb is transitive, and the compound governs the 
same accusative, differing but little in sense from it. There is 
generally, however, some idea of cmnpletion, all over, &c., to be detected. 
Thus bebeden, to cover, beforbern, to fuHher, promote, are a Uttle more 
expressive than the simple becten, forbern. 

(5) In a few intransitive compounds the force of be is simply inten- 
sive, as in bel)agen, suit ; befte^en, stand fast, consist ; betommen, agree 
with*; beginnen (from root of ga^nen, yawn, open), begin ; bleiben 

(from be and leiben, akin to leave), remain. 

(e) In one or two existing words be may possibly have the sense of 
belonging to bei in composition, aside. Such are begraben, beftatten, 
bury. Hence a privative use (nearly extinct), as in bene^men t (einem 
etroaS), taki- away ; fief) begeben | (with gen.), betake oneself from, 
resign, and the English behead. 

• Note also belommen (trans.), covie by, get. 

•j- Side by side with bene^men take away, exists ft(^ benel)men, behave; 
Bide by side with the English behead, the German be^aupten, maintain, 
affirm. 

t But fi(^ begeben, to happen ,- fii^ begeben naij, to betake oneself to 
{sr recipere). 
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(2.) From adjectives (sometimes in the comparative) it forms verba 
meaning to viahe (good, beautiful, &c.). Thus from ■ — 

feud)t, damp, be[eud)tert, moisten. 

ru^ig, quiet, betuljigeit, calm. 

reidier, richer, bereic^ern, enrich. 

(3.) From nouns (ocoasioually plural nouna) it forms verba meaning 
ia furnish with, as from : — 

©rettje, boundary, begtettjetl, supply with a boundary, limit. 

3Jtantel, cloak, bemanteln, supply with a cloak, cloak. 

3euge, witness, bejeugen, furnish with a witness, attest. 

SSolfer, nations, bcBoltern, people. 

220. @nt* (in empfinben, empfangen, cmpfc^tcn, written cmp) 
is found in its original form ant in 5tnttUDVt,f Sttltli^, and is 
identical with Greek ayri, Latin and. Its commonest meaning 
is tiiat of reversal or separation. Its first meaning is towards, 
against, to meet, and lience comes first the idea of springing up 
towards tlie beliolder, and tlien tliat of reaction, nndoing. 
Most of the compound verbs it forms are from other verbs, 
some from nouns and adjectives. Thus we have — 

(1.) From simple verbs ; 
(a) In the original meaning from : — 

fprcc^en, speak, entfpre^en, answer.l 

gelteit, he worth, entgelteu, requite. 

(/3) With the idea of springing towards the beholder, almoijt 
equivalent to iip, as from : — 

fpringen, spring, etttfptiiigen, spring up, start vp. 

fte^en, stand, eiltfteljen, rwe up, arise. 

tauc^en, dive, enttau(|en, dive up, emerge. 

toerfen, throw, tnimtt\tni throw vp (off) apian. 

Notice especially words connected with flame, entjiinbeil, light up ; 
entbrennen, blaze up, &c., which may, however, be equally well put 
under the next head. 

• See the late Prof. Key's Philological Essays, p. 30, a book to which 
I am indebted for a great many suggestions utilized in this chapter. 

t Gothic anda-vaurdi. 

J Now used only in the sense of one thing corresponding or answer- 
ing to another, not of speech. 
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(y) With this is closely connected the idea of beginning, as in our 
phrase " to strike up a tune." Tnus we have from : — 

Btit^en, Woom, entbliiljen, come into flower. 

fdEjlafen, sleep, entfd)Iafen,/aZZ asleep (generally of death), 

finben, find, feel, empfinben, heghi to feel. 

jiiien, twitch, make to eittjiilfen, begin to twitch, and applied to the 
palpitate, senses ravish, put into raptures. 

(^) With the same idea is often associated the notioh of reversal 
(the most important meaning of the prefix), as from : — 

bedeit, cover, entbedeit, uncover, discover. 

laben, load, entlaben, unload. 

fiegeltt, seal, entjicgeln, unseal. 

(f) Hence also the notion of separation, removal, as in eittfii^ren, 
lead away, kidnap ; entloufcit, run away ; eittfagen, remove by saying, 
renounce. 

(2.) The sense of ettt noticed under the head (15) is not only the 
commonest in compounds formed from verbs, but is also very freely 
used in making derivatives from nouns and adjectives, as from : — 

fieitig, holy, ent^eitigen, desecrate. 

SBolfer, peoples, entboltern, depopulate. 

9Irt, kind, genus, entarteit, degenerate. 

Saroe, mask, entlatoen, unmask. 

6nt is in such words the opposite of Be ; in forming new words it is 
this sense of eitt that naturally suggests itself. 

221. @r originally meant forth, out of.* There are many 
verbs in which its meaning is very like that of ent in its less 
common uses, but its most familiar signification, when it forms 
compound verbs from simple verbs, is that of reaching up to, 
attaining, gaining bi/ the action of the verb, and as a prefix 
forming verbs from adjectives, that of making or becoming. 
(1.) From simple verbs we have— 
(o) in meanings akin to ent (/3, y), from : — 

l^alten, hold, er^alten, ?told up, maintain, receive 

bauett, build, etbauen, build up, edify. 

* The unaccented form of ur, Gothic us, as be of bei. Cf. Urf^rung 
and er[t)ringen, Uriaub and eriauben. 
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erbraufen, begin roaring. 
erftounen, become astonished. 



laufen, bny, 
[innetn], PMt in, 



beginning : — 

Broufen, roar, 
ftaunen, be astonished, 
reversal : — 

f(^Ite6en, shut, erfdiliegen, unshut, open. 

(/3) In the sense again, bach, connected with reversal from — 

lafjen, let go, erioffen, let go again, let off (einc Strofe). 

fegen, place, erfeScn, replace (by a substitute). 

lennen, hmw, erfeniien, know again, recognise. 

ertaufett, buy again, redeem.* 
erittnern, put in again, make intimate again 
with, remind. 

(y) The most characteristic meaning of er is that of reaching np to, 
and BD attaining, by the action of the simple verb. Thus we have 
from — 

eilen, hasten, ereileit, reach by hastening, overtake, 

leben, live, , erieben, live to see, experience. 

benteit, think, erbenfen, get by thinking, excogitate. 

fle^en, entreat, erfle^en, get by entreaty. 

loucrit, lie in wait, erlauern, get by lying in wait, surprise. 

It is in this group that new compounds with er are still formed. 
Sometimes the idea of attainment is absent — 

fe^nen, long, erfe^nen, long after. 

(fi) When er, like ettt, denotes removal, there is associated with it 
the idea of disappearance or death, as from — 

I5fd^en, quench, be quenched, erlbfc^eit, be quenched completely, 
fterben, die, erftcrben, die out. 

tranlcn, make to drink, ertrfinfeit, drown. 

(2) With adjectives er forms verbs meaning to make or become, as 
from — 

erfdiroerert, make difficult. 
emeuetn, renew. 
ergriinett, grow green. 
erroten, blush. 
erblaffeit, turn pale, die. 



fe^wer, difficult, 
ncuer (comp.), newer, 
gtiin, green, 
rot, red,i 
blQ6, pale. 



Mso purchase, with a notion of difficulty, efEort. 
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222. @e means originally together.* As a verbal prefix 
it retains this meaning in gertnticn, flow together, coagulate. 
From this comes the idea of pa-s^ing into a state, as gebicd^etl, 
begin to break, fail. This meaning has passed to other 
prefixes, so that the existing compounds of ge have either 
replaced the corresponding simple verbs as in gebaren, gcncfctt, 
gcttngen, &c., or differ but little from them in meaning when 
they continue to exiat. 

One or two words call for notice, as gefatteit, please, properly, to fall 
in with ; gefte^Clt, confess, properly stand by (a statement) ; getod^reit f 
(from the root of S33e^r, and cognate words), protect, warrant, vouch- 
safe (to answer for one's getting something, and so to grant it) ; whence 
getod^reit laffen (to let a person answer for the consequence of his 
actions, i.e. let him do as he likes). 

Obs. Notice a few syncopated compounds of ge, as glitdeil from ge= 
liiden (luck) ; gtaufieit, from gelaubett, the same verb as appears in ec» 
lauben, &c. 

223. ^tntct, a preposition meaning behind. — In com- 
position its meanings are (1) back, behind, as in leaving 
behind ; (2) sei:retli/, behind one's back ; (3) deception, as 
in the phrase ^inter ba§ Sic^t fit^ren, to take in. Thus we 
have from — 

bringen, bring, ^interbcingen, brin^ secretly (itews'). 

laflen, Uave, ^interlaffen, leave behind. 

ge^en, go, :^interge^en, deceive. 

batten, hold, binterbalten, hold bach, withhold (ginem etroaS). 

treiben, drive, bintertreiben, hinder (generally by secret intrigues). 

• Note its use in forming collective nouns and words like Oenoffe, 
from nic^eit, lise, one who lives with; ®t]a%ttti one who travels with; 
(SeOatter, godfather, like compere. 

t geraten, to fall (e.g. unter fRaabit, among thieves), is from raten, 
which had once a much wider meaning. 
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224. SBcr* is a prefix which appears in many forms in older 
German, and is identical with for in the English forswear, for- 
give, foiedo, forbid. It has in many verbs a privative sense ; 
in many it conveys the idea of overdoing, spoiling by the action; 
the sense of spoiling being now the commonest. The com- 
pounds of »er with nouns mean to furnish with, to cover with, 
those with adjectives to make or become, 

(1.) From simple verbs : 
(a) In the meaning away, as from — 

reifen, traml, Serretfen, travd away. 

brdngen, press, thrust, oerbrcingeit, thrust away, supplant. 

bitten, aslt, berbitten, deprecate (try and avert by asking.) 

{§) Hence with a sense of exhaustinij, spoiling, &o., as from — 

^ungern, starve, oerI)un8ern, starve to death. 

fpielen, play, Berfpieleu, play away, lose at play, 

gotten, sound, t)ert)allen, die away (of a sound), 

blii^en, bloom, Oerblii^eu, e«?«« to an end of blooming, fade. 

rufen, call, Derrufen, deery. 

jroeifeln, doubt, Berjmeifein, despair of. 

efien eat, fxe\\en (for tiereffen), devour. 

Steven, trodn, Bcrjtel^eii, ,y-/."« (a ".hild).! 

broteu, roast, tierbroten, over-do (meat). 

p^e^etn, pepper, Berfjfeffern, over-pepper. 

fteigen, climb, fic^ oetfteigen, over-climb oneself, climb too high. 

mefjen, measure, fic^ aermefjen, measure oneself too highly, presume. 
Under the same head come such cases as f rom— 

Iau[en, run, tjerloufen (ginem ben SBeg), cross one's path, get in 

one's way. + 
bauen, build, tierbauen, obstruct by building, build out. 
(y) Is has often the meaning amiss, as from — 

redinen, calculate, fid) Bertedinen, miscalculate. 
pcen, hear, fii^ Ber^oren, hei.r a/mias. 

raten, advise, Bertaten, betray. 

ad^ten, esteem; Beradjten, contemn, despise. 

" It is identical with Greek irapa, Latin per, and conveys the idea 
of passing beside, and so on to excess or^to destruction. There are 
several old forms, corresponding to the Greek trtpi, vpo, Trapa, all 
apparently mer/id in Ber. f fid^ Berlaufen, lose one's way. J Besides 
many other meanings. 
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(^) It also sometimes reverses the action of the rerb, as — 
lerneit, Uam, uerlernen, vmleam. 

bieten, bid, •ovciAttrnJorlid. 

(t) In berfed&ten, Berteibigen,* defend; serfe'^en, provide, and 
perhaps bcrtreteit, represent, it seems as if tier meant simply for, on 
iehalfof, answering to the Greek irpo- 

(?) In some verbs it is difficult to assign a very definite meaning 
to tier; sometimes it simply strengthens the original force of the verb, 
as from — 

^altcn, hold, fid) tiertialten, hold oneself, iehave. 

lDe(^feln, change, DertDec^fellt, interchange, exchange. 
ne^men, talte, Ssnte^nten, take in, liear, understand. 

(q) Sometimes it has the same effect as be, making transitive verbs 
out of intransitive, as from — 

lateen, laugh, Berloc^en, deride. 

flu^en, eurse (intr.), Berftuc^cn, curse (trans.), 
fi^tueigen, *e silent, Berf(i)tt)eigen, conceal. 

btenen (dat.), serve, Berbtenen, deserve, earn. 

banfen, thank, Berbanfeit, Tiave to thank for, owe. 

(2.) From nouns, Ber forms verbs meaning to cover with, to change 
into, occasionally like Be, to furnish with, as from — 
®Olb, gold, Bergolben, cover ivith gold, gild. 

®Io^, glass, Bergtafen, cover with glass, glaze. 

Stein, stone, Berftetnen, cover with stones. 

ttt\it\-tttxn, petrify. 
ffior^jer, iody, Berforpcrn,/KraMfA with a body, embody. 
8lnla6, occasion, XittavXaWftt., furnish with an occasion, cause. 

(3.) From adjectives, it forms verbs meaning to make, sometimes 
verbs meaning to become, as from — 

hirj, short, Berliirjcn, shorten. 

grower, greater, bergrofeem, increase. 

beutfd), German, Berbeutf^ert, turn into German, 

Iiil)l, cool, Berlit^len, cool. 

• From Seibittfl, a corruption of tagebtng, the thing or judicial 
assembly on a set day. The Scandinavian Parliament is called Stor- 
thing, and we have the same in hustings (Jumse-thmg), the assembly 
of the houses or curice. 
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Ohs. The compounds of tier are among the moat difficult, especially 
as some of them have several different meanings. 

Thus tiergeben means (l) to give away, (2) to forgive, (3) to misdeal 
(cards), (4) to poison (of. ®i\t,poison), rare ; 

berl^auen, (1) to cut down or short, (2) to barricade (i.e., stop the road 
by cutting down trees) ; 

Uerpren, (l) to hear completely (as a judge), (2) eross-examine, or (3) 
to fail to hear ; 

nerlegeit, (l) to mislay, (2) (ginem ben SBeg...) to stop the way, (3) to 
reviove, or (4) to publish ;* 

berfogen, (1) to deny, or (2) to promise, engage (consent by saying) ; 

t)erfcl)en, (l) overlook, err, or (2) provide {look out for, as in Serfectjten) ; 

Oertreteit, (l) to stop the way, (2) to represent {step forward for\ (3) 
to trample down, (4) (ftc^ bett fJuB-O to hurt one's foot by treading. 

225. SSibeir, against, English with, gain, in composition, as 
from — 

fte^en, stand, tDtberfte^en, withstand, 

flJrecfien, speak, toiberfprectiert, contradict, gainsay. 

226. ^tv denotes separation — all to pieces, as from — 

fdjlagen, heat, jerf^tagen, beat to pieces. 

fe|en, put, jerfe|en, dfcimpose. 

ft5ren, disturb, jerftoren, destroy. 

B.— SEPARABLE PREFIXES. 

227. 916, a particle originally meaning off (awo), and used as 
an adverb to mean down, as in auf unb d^, up and down ; fccrgafc, 
downhill ; l^erab, l^tnab. In older German it was much used as 
a preposition, and many of its compounds will be best under- 
stood by imagining a case (often fid^) after it. It answers most 
nearly to the Latin de ; consequently many of the equivalents 
of its compounds begin with de. Its commonest meaning is 
off; thence it comes to be used of leaving off, completion, and 
of taking off, as a copy. The meaning down is more frequently 
associated with '^ttob, l^inalb. 

* SSerlegen is sometimes like Oerfel^en used in the meaning ot provide, • 
hence it is used of persons who provide paper, types, &o., for a book to 
be printed. 
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(a) down, downfrovi, off, botU literally and metaphorically, as from— 

legcn, lay, ablcgen, put off (clothes, armour, &c.), depoiit. 

Bitten, beg, abbitten, beg off, apologise for. 

banfen, thanlt, obbanlcn, dismiss (properly with thanks). 

fagen, say, abfagen, cry off, renounce, refuse. 

ne^men, tahe, abne^men (intr.), decrease. 

abnel;men (tr.), take off (eincn gut), 
and so to strengthen verbs where the idea of decrease already exists — 

fiirjen, shorten, abfitrjen, shorten. 

similarly from — 

mager, lean, abmagem, emaciate. 

(P) In a few words, the idea of taking from another sngg-ests that of 
getting for oneself, so that ab nearly equals er : — 
prefjen, press, ob})reffen, extort. 

I^oren, liear, ab^Sren, get by hearing, overhear. 

l^Cjen, bewitch, ab^ejCIt, get by witchcraft, 

it) With off are associated the ideas of completion, finishing off, of 
eeasing, leaving off, and even of undoing (with words of tying, &c.), as 
from — 

nu^ett, use, obtiu^en, use up. 

fcrtigen, get ready, abfettigen,/»isA off (also detpateh). 

regnen, rain, abtegnen, (rare), leave off raining. 

blii^eit, bloom, obblii^ett, cease blooming. 

flec^tcn, twist, obflet^ten, untwist. 

(^) 8tb is also used of doing something after a copy. Perhaps the 
idea is like our oj?' when we speak of taking off an impression. Thus 
from — 

fi^reiben, write, abfd^reiben, copy, transcribe. 

reiten, ride, abreiten, train (a. horse). 

rtd^ten, direct, obric^teit, train, drill (after a given standard). 

nteffen, measure, abnteffett, proportion, measure, according to a 

reben, speak, abreben, make an appointment. * \_siandard. 

* Under thisheadfaUsprobablyobfe^en, measure with the eye, whence 
8lbfi(f|t, aim, intention ; unobfe^bot, not measurable by tlie eye. Slbfe^en 
has also the sense of looking off, or away, as in obgcfel^en BOIt, leaving out 
of consideration. 9lb forms some compounds direct from nouns, as 
ablanjein, lecture from the pulpit, upbraid. 
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228. SSn probably represents two different prefixes, (1) the 
preposition meaning on, on to, to ; and (2) a particle meaning 
"Pit ^ prefix common to many langu iges, now represented by 
an in some verbs with the idea of beginning. Not improbably 
they are identical. 

(I.) on, on, tn, to or at, much as in English, as from : — 

riietcit, move, anriidett, move on, advance. 

greifen, ffrasp, angreifett, Cgrasp af), attach. 

binben, tie, anbinben, tie on, attach. 

red^nen, reckon, anrei^ncn, reclton to, impute to. 

MtX[i2>ray, Ollbeten, i>»'ay tn, adore, worship. 

ge^cn, go, onge^en, go to, affect. 

Sometimes it is necessary to supply ft(^ or some other words to see how 
the verb gets its meaning : — 

jie^en, draw, anjiel^en, attract (draw to oneself). 

put on (clothes on ooeself). 
^ibm., give, put, dn^thtn, put forward {an^ 2i(J)t).* 

(2.) The meaning up appears in verbs denoting commencement, as 
from : — 

ba^ttcn, make a path, onBa'^nen, begin to make a path. 

gebeti, give, angeben,t iegin to deal (cards), 

ftimtnen, tune, onftimmen, strike up a tune. 

229. 9I«f has in composition two meanings, (1) that con- 
nected vvrith its use as a preposition upon, on to, and (2) that 
connected with its use as an adverb, vp. In the latter sense 
it has something in common with ent and er; its most charac- 
teristic use is in reference to storing vp, reservation. In general 
it corresponds very closely to the English up. 

• Notice anfd^Iagen, and the noun 8lnfci)Iag. Their meanings are 
derived from two ideas, (1) putting a gun to the shoulder, whence the 
meaning aim, purpose ; (2) nailing up a notice on wall, whence, perhaps, 
the idea of estimate, &o. X ®eiDe^r on 1 advance arms ! Bergan, uphill. 

t Notice the two meanings of angeben, put forward, begin to deal y 
also ben Ion ongcBen, to set the fashion. 
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(1.) upon, on to; as from : — 

gebett, gme, aufgeben, set a t<uSi to (Slufgobe). 

biiiden, preis, aufbriiif en, imprets on. 

(2.) in connection with the meaning up, 

(a) literally or in simple metaphors, as from :— 

l^fingen, hang, auf^dngen, haiig up. 

bleibeit, stay, aufbteibeit, stay up (at night). 

fotbern, summim, demand, aufforbern, call up, challenge. 

especially of raising the voice : — 

fogcn, say, ailffagett, repeat almtd. 

bieten, bid, aVL^Xtiin, proclaim, publish banm. 

(3) opening and beginning : — 

tnodien, mahe, aufmac^en, open. 

bliil^en, bloom, aufblii^en, come into flower. 

f(^Ite6en, close, lock, aufft^Hegen, open, unlock. 

(y) completely (with a notion of destruction or reversal) :— 

frcflen, eat, auffrefjen, eat up. 

gebett, give, attfgebett, give up. 

ge^en, go, Otlfge^ett, disappear, to be lost. 

l^eben, take up, ouf^ebett, abolish (take up and re- 

[move). 
ftitibtgett, viake knoum, aufWittbigett, give notice to quit. 

fagen, say, auffagetl, renmmce (as well as recite). 

becfett, cover, atlfbetfett, uncover. 

biltben, bind, atlfbittbett, unbind (as well as bind 

[up or on). 
(^) again ;— 

baden, bake, aufbadfcit, rebake. 

ff) storing up ;— 
bettjal^ren, keep, aufberoal^ren, reserve. 

l^ebett, take up, auf^ebett, store up, reserve (as w»ll 

[as abolish'). 

230. 2ltt§, out, out of; in all its English senses : — 
(o) of motion or simple metaphors connected with it : — 
ge^en, go, auSge^eit, go out. 

blafen, blow, auSblafen, blow (an egg) ; 

blow out (fxtinguisii). 
britden, press, auSbriideti, express. 
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(/3) out of, implying selection : — 
ite'^men, take, aulneljntcn, except. 

fUf^en, seek, OUSfud^ett, seek out, select. 

Wa^len, choose, OUStOaJjIen, (■/(oose(amongaiiumber) 

(y) to the end .■— 

brennett, hurn, auSBrennett, turn out. 

l^atten, hold, ouS^atten, hold out. 

arbeiten, worh, ouSarBetten, elaborate. 

231. S3ei, a preposition meaning at the side of. Hence its 
compounds may give an idea either of (a) coming to the side 
of, or (/3) of putting aside. 

(a) coming to the side of, i.e., addition, help, or rivalry : — 
fjjanneit, pat on horses, Beif^jattlien, put on extra horses. 

bringen, bring, BeiBringen, addtice (evidence) ; 

administer (medicine) ; 
impart (knowledge), 
fte^cn, stand, Beiftel^eit, stand by, assist. 

treten, step, Beitreten, join (a society, &c.) ; 

support (an opinion), 
f omtnen, come, beilotntnetl, came up to, rival. 

(3) aside : — 
legeit, lay, Beilegen, pv,t aside (as done witli), 

ptit by, reserve, settle (a quarrel). 
See also instances of the cognate be used in this sense. 

232. ^ax, an adverb meaning there, used in composition to 
mean in the presence of a person, before his eyes, as from : — 

fteHen, place, barftctten, exhibit. 

retc^en, reach, hand, faarreidjeit, deliver up. 

233. ®tlt, in, exactly corresponds to the English in put 
after verbs. It has in some words a peculiar meaning of 
coming to an end. 

(a) answering to the English in, as from : — 
ge^en, go, etnge^en, go in, enter. 

otmeit, breathe, cinattneit, inspire, inhale. 

pXVi%i\Xl,flog, ein)3riigeltt, drive in byjlogging. 

bad^en, roof, einbad)en, roof in. 

K 
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and of gathering in ; — 

Betteln, 6eg, eirtBetteIn, eoUeet iy begging. 

ernten, harvest, einernten, get in, harvest. 

(/3) coming to an end : — 
fallen, fall, etnf oHen, fall in (in ruins). 

ge^CIt, 170, eingeften, eome to nought, shrivel up, 

be discontirmed (of a periodical), 
ftetten, put, einfteHeit, pv-t an end to, diseontinue. 

Ohs. ®rein (barein") in many compound verbs denotes participation 
in what is going on, bo being used vaguely. Thus bretnf(^lagen means 
to interfere by a blow. So bretnfd^auen, breiitBIiden. 
®te SRitter fc^auten mut:^tg brein, 
Unb in ben ©^og bie ©djonen. (Goe.) 
■where the contrast is between brein and in ben ©d^oft-* 

234. ^mpot, properly, into the height, is used (chiefly in 
poetry) to mean vp : — 

f Ontntcn, come, enHJOrfontmen, rise in the world.f 

ftreBen, strive, enHJorftrefien, soar aloft. 

235. %Ott, an adverb meaning fonrard, onwards, and then 
by an easy transition away, as from : — 

faljrcn, yo, /«'•«, fortfat)ven, mntinue. 

jogen, hunt, chase, fortjagen, (1) go on hunting ; 

(2) drive away, dismiss. 
lontnten, come, fortlommen, (l) get on; {2) get away. 

26^6. ^tv and .^iit mean respectively hither and thither, that 
is, towards the speaker or person thought of and away from 
him. The distinction comes out especially in the numerous 
compound prefixes of which !^tlt and r)er form part. Thus a 
person at the top of a staircase would say to a person beside 
liim: gc^en ©ie ^^^.oA ! go down ! {i.e., from the speaker), while 
to a person at the bottom he would say: fommen ©ie l^erauf, 
come up ! (i.e., to the speaker). Again a person inside a 
room says l^erein ! come in ! in answer to a knock at the door. 

* See "Goethe's Gedichte" (Sonnensohein and Pogatsoher), p. 63. 
t (Smportbmmling, mstart. 
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The following passage from Goetlie, describing an incident in a tour 
along the Ehine, is a good illustration : — 

SBir treten fogletc^ fieraiiS, nod^ ben grauen 9l£)einfdtilu(i)ten ^miiw 
Bliden; ein frif^er SBinb bIteS Bon bort tier un§ in§ 8lngefid)t, giittftig 
ben §eritBer= trie ben ^iniiberfatjrenben. 

Something must depend on the point of view the writer chooses to 
adopt ; thus in the above passage Goethe might haye said l^inaug, if he 
had thought rather of indoors as his natural place. An editor, again, 
is called §erau§geBer— the point of view taken being that of the public. 

^er has some idiomatic meanings (a) origin, {ft) repetition 
of set forms, (y) back to its primitive condition. 

(o) it refers to the origin of something now existing or present, as 
from : — 

fommen, come, lieriommen, originate, be descended. 

rit^ren, mnve, l^errii^ren, originate. 

§erBringen, l^erfotnnten, are especially used of things handed down by 
tradition. 

(/3) it is used of repeating a set form of words, as : — 
fagen, say, :^erfagen, repeat (a lesson, &o.). 

lif^eln, lisp, l^erlif^jeln, repeat lisping. 

^erge^er often means simply to 170 on, come to pass. 

(y) iaei to its primitive condition : — 
fteHen, place, l^erftetten, restore. 

.gin frequently -means on, away, and so is used both of 
continuance, and of bringing to an end, as from: — 

geBen, give, ^ingeben, give up, resign.* 

reic^en, reaoh, ^inreic^en, reach on to the end, suffice. 

t)alten, hold, ^in^alten, heep in suspense. 

trftumen, dream, l)tntraunten, dream away (one's life, &o.). 

briiten, brood, I)inbri:ten, go on brooding. 

Notice especially its use with verbs denoting destruction : l^inridjten, 
execute; ^tnfc^Iaii^ten, l^inme|eln, massacre. 

Also ba^ingeben (baS Seben fitrg SBaterlanb). 
k2 
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237. Sol is properly aa adjective, meaning loose, separated, 
and is accordingly used both as a prefix to denote separation, 
and as a suffix equivalent to the English less. Thus from : — 

laffen, let, leave, loStoffen, set free. 

brennen, inn, lo^Brennen, let off (a gim). 

gelien, ?o, Io§ae{)en, (l)?o<'#(asagnn); 

(2) (fiW.X)fly at a person.* 

238. 9)Jtt, with, at the same time, as from : — 

ncJ)tneit, tahe, mitiie^men, talis with niw. 

fprec^en, speak, mitfijred^en, join in a conversation. 

arfieiten, work, initarbeiten, co-operate. 

239. 9Zad), after, has all the meanings of the English word. 
Thus are formed from: — 

tnai^en, make, nac^ntad|en, imitate. 

Beten, pray, nac&beten, repeat a prayer after. 

eiten, hurry, nad^eilen, htirry after, try and catek. 

eifern, strive, nac^eifertt, strive after, emulate. 

ftel^en, stand, nad^ftet)eit, be inferior to. 

fe^en, look, nac^fet)en, (l) look after, etvamine; 

(2) overlook, forgive. 

240. 9Jieber, down, English nether. 

laffen, let, fic^ mcberlaffen, settle (in a oounti-y). 

lontnten, come, ttieberlonttnett, ie brought to bed, confined. 

241. Di, equivalent to fiber, over or on, as from: — 

tratten, rule, obWaltett, rule over, prevail. 

Itegen, lie, obliegen, (l) devote oneself to ; 

(2) be incumbent on.f 

* Cf. in Bret Harte, "He went for that heathen Chinee." 
t Dbltegen was formerly used aa the converse of Ultteiltegen, sitecvmb, 
and meant, to get the upper hand. 
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242. SSor, before, forward, as from: — 

lefen, read, tiotlefen, read before people, lecture. 

fed&ten, fight, »orfed)ten, W fight as a champion ; 

(2) skoiB how to fight (as a fencing- 
master). 
geben, put, Sorgeben, put forward (as an excuse). 

}te:^en, draw, march, Borjietjen, (I) prefer; (2) advance. 
beugen, bend, UOrbeugen, bejid before, prevent. 

242a.. SDSeg, away, as from :• — 

inerfen, throw ; wegtoerfett, throvi away. 

243. SBteber, again, is separable, except in toicbcrl^oten, 
repeat, in which tPtebet is unaccented. 

tontmen, come, tDieberfontinen, come again. 

'ijtiim, fetch, toicberljolen, (l) fetch again, (2) repeat. 

244. 3tt. — The meanings of ju in composition come either 
from its ordinary form as a preposition; or from its use as an 
adverb, in phrases like bie S^iir ift JU, the. door is shut. (Cf. 
English, put the door to.') 

(a) to, towards, addition, as from : — 
flie^cn, flow, jiufliegcn, flow towards. 

t^Ult, do, put, iiutl)un, add. 

fl^auett, look, jjufc^ouen, looh at, contemplate. 

f^3re(^en, speah, juf^ircctien,* (l) adjudge; 

(2) ajiut, give by .^peaking, 
fogen, *ay, iU]aQen, promise. 

ftimnten, rote, juftiminen, agree to, add one's vote. 

(/3) closing : — 
baucn, build, JuBaueit, build up, dose by building. 

madjen, make, pimad^en, close. 

Notice Kureitcn (ein $ferb), to train, break. 

24.5. COMPOUND PEEFIXES. — The meaning of the 
compound separable prefixes like l^erbor, Borbei, entgegen, and 
of simple adverbs like toeg, juriid, &c., is easily found in 
dictionaries, and requires no discussion. 

* Also call at a home (oOtlpteiflen commoner), whence Qufiprud^, 
customers. 
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C.-DOUBTFUL PREFIXES. 

246. GENERAL PKINCIPLES.— The prefixes burd^, fiber, 
unter, um, are separable in some verbs, inseparable in others. 
The general principle which regulates their use is that when 
the preposition and the verb coalesce into one meaning, when 
tliey constitute, so to speak, a chemical compound, the prefix is 
inseparable. If, on the other hand, each retains its full 
meaning, if, to continue the metaphor, they form only a 
mechanical mixture, the prefix is in reality an adverb and there- 
fore separable. In this case the prefix is accented, in the 
former unaccented. The following rules are useful : — 

247. TRANSITIVE COMPOUNDS OF INTRANSI- 
TIVES. — The transitive compounds of an intransitive verb 
with ihe above prefixes are inseparable ; its intransitive com- 
pounds separable. 

Thus buri:^ge£)en (insep.) means Q^to traverse; (2) to penetrate, with 
accusative; (3) to examine, peruse; burc^gel)Cn (sep.) means (1) to ciw/c 
through (intrans.) of smoke, wind, &o. ; (2) to runaway; (3) to pass, io. 
to become law, of measures, bills. 

Again iJ6erge^en (sep.) means (1) to run over (of liquids, &o ) ; (2) to 
cross (intrans.), from one point to another ; (3) to pass over (of a storm, 
&c.). Butiiberge^cn (insep.) means (1) ti go about (e. j., a field) ; {2) to 
examine ; (3) to cross (trans., e.g., a boundary), or to transgress (trans.) ; 
(4) to omit. 

UBerbieten, meaning to bid higher, is separable ; meaning to outbid 
any one, inseparable. 

This principle is especially applicable to verbs like fe^eit, gretfett, 
brectien, which are sometimes used transitively, sometimes intransitively. 
The transitive compounds formed from their intransitive meanings are 
inseparable, the intransitive compounds separable. 

248. CHANGE OF ACCUSATIVE. — It often happens 
that a transitive verb compounded with one of the prepositions 
named above governs a different accusative to that which it 
governs alone {see compounds of 6e, § 219). 
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Thus, to take an example wMch has a close parallel in Ijatin, uilt" 
geben, to surround, is used with an accusative of the thing enclosed, as 
er umgab bte ©tabt tnit eiuem Oraben, while the simple verb geben, give 
or put, would, if used in the same cotinection, take the- ditch, not tJw 
town as its accusative ; therefore umgebeit, to surioiind, is inseparable. 
Again compare : — 

Sd) ^abe tneinen SJamen untergefd^riebeit, 

I wro'c my name at tlw bottom (of a letter, &o.). 

3c^ ^be ben SStief unterfdjriebett, 

I signed the letter (with my name). 

The thing written is the name ; with the separable verb the name is 
still the accusative ; with the inseparable verb a different object, the 
document on which the name is written, becomes the accusative. 

249. OTHER COMPOUNDS OF TRANSITIVE 
VERBS. — The above rules apply to all compounds of intran- 
sitive verbs -with. bui'C^, &c., and to a certain number of com- 
pounds of transitive verbs. Many other componnds of transi- 
tive verbs may be discriminated by remembering that buvc^, &c., 
when strictly and obviously used as adverbs, are separable, as 
in ^ViX6!fpt\\\&it'a., flog soundly ; umWerfen, turn upside down; unter= 
bringen, bring under shelter. There are, however, a certain number 
of cases in which usage alone can decide. 

Oba. These prefixes, when separated from the verb, are frequently- 
preceded byl)tn, ^er, sometimes by bar ; as, er jog in bte Somg^ftrage 
biniiber, he moved into Xing Street ; rotr gingeit rttigS unt bie ©tabt 

^erum, we icent all round the town. 

250. 'S)UTil, through. It is separable in the meanings — 
(1) thoroughly, to the end; (2) wildly, beyond control; (3) through, 
in the sense of slipping through, failure. The following examples 
will illustrate both the meaning of burc^, and the principles 
given above : — 

SEPAKABLE. INSEPARABLE. 

burdlbetcn, j'o tftroM^/t (a set of prayers), spend i,n prayer (Hi^adjt). 
bur^bred^eit, make a way for o^ieself {mti. penetrate (eitte SUlauer, btC 

an'^ iJic£)t, &o.), SRei^eit ber geinbe). 
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§251. 



SEPARABLE. 

burd^bringen, (l) earry through, 

(2) spend, waste (time, &o.). 

burc^bringett, (l) get through (intr.), 
(2) (mtt StWaS) succeed, 
gain OTies ena, 



bur^buften, 
burd^fa^ren, 

burd^faHen, 
burAge^en, 



(1) drive through (intr.), 

(2) take the bit between one's 

teeth. 

(1) drop through (intr.). 
(2') fail (in an election, 
examination, &c.). 

(1) get through (intr.) 

(2) run away, 

(3) pass, become current. 

(4) bie ©ol^Ien (walk holes 
in one's 



INSEPAEABLB. 



(1) penetrate. 

(2) Jill (with pity, &c.). 

JUl with fragrance. 

traverse (in a carriage,boat, 
&c.). 



(1) penetrate. 

(2) peruse, examive-. 



burc^Ieui^ten, peep through (of light) illuminate. 
(intr.). 

251. VAtV answers to the English over in all its senses. 
It is separable when it means (1) to the other side (of a river, 
&c., understood) ; (2) over, of overflowing ; (3) over, with the 
notion of upsetting, overturning. It is inseparable when it 
means (4) covering, overlaying ; (5) excess. There are many 
more inseparable compounds of iibcr than separable ones, 
^iiiiibet or ^eriiber being more freely used. 

SEPARABLE. INSEPAEABLE. 

iiberbinben, tie on (a ribbon, bandage, &o.), bandage (a wound). 

flberbteten, bid highest, mtbid. 

iiberbled^en, cover with tin; "tin- 



iiberbringen, (1) tahe to the other side, deliver (a message, letter). 

(2) get on (a lid on a box, &o.) 

ilbereilen, (l) hurry on too fast (tr.). 

(2) overtahe. 



§252. 



DOUBTFUL PREFIXES — Utlt, 
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SBPAEABLE. 

Uficrfal^ren, (l) cross by a ferry (intr.), 
(2) put across by a ferry. 

uberfil^ren, take across (e.g. liBer bie 

ubergel^en, (i) overflow (intr.) , 
(2) pass over (intr.), 
desert (to the enemy). 
uBerlegen, lay on the top, 

iiberfefeen, (i) set on the top, 

(2) take across (a river), 

(3) leap to the otlier side 

(iiber etnen ©raben). 
uberjiel^en, move (from one house to 
another), 



INSEPAEABLB. 

(1) cross by a ferry (tr.) , 

(2) strew, cover, 

(3) drive over (tr.). 
convict (prop, br'nig over 

to confession). 

(1) traverse. 

(2) cross (tr.) 

(3) overlooh, omit. 

(1) overload. 

(2) ponder, consider. 

(1) overcharge. 

(2) translate. 



cover (with paper, cloth, 
&c.). 



252. Uttt is a preposition meaning round. In composition 
with verbs it is used (1) of surrounding, encircling, and in this 
sense forms inseparable transitive verbs ; (2) of going by a 
roundabout way; (3) of change, renewal; (4) in the verbs 

umMn3en=um'8 Sebcn brtngen, to kill ; umEommeit (um'8 Scben, 
&c.), to lose one's life. In all these cases, except (1), it is 
separable. 

SEPAKABLE. 

UtnbtnbCtt, (l) put on (a ribbon round 
the neck), 
(2) rebind (a book). 



INSEPARABLE. 

bind up (a cut finger, &c.) 



umbringen, 
umbonnern, 
umgeben, 



umge^en, 



(1) put on (etnem emen 
SMantet), 

(2) mahe fresh deal (of 
cards). 

(1) go about, have dealings 
(inberStabt, mit etnem), 

(2) mahe a detour, 

(3) go round and round. 



thunder round (tr.). 
sncircle, surro 



(1) go round, traverse. 

(2) avoid by a detour. 

(3) evade. 
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DouBTi'DL PREFIXES— utiter, l^intCT. §§ 253, 254. 



SEPAKABLE. INSBPAEABLB. 

umfpatttteit, change horses, encircle, encompass. 

umfd)reiben mcriU: (l) paraphrase. 

(2) circiimsi-ribe (eilt®ret" 

ei mit einem ffiretfe). 

253. tlnter appears in composition to have two principal 
meanings* : (1) below, underneath, in which sense it forms 
many sepMvable compounds, wlience/rom below, as mb in support, 
&c. ; iiuJ (2) interruption, breaking nf coniinuiti/, a,s the Jja,t\n 
inter in many cases, interrum/io, intermitto, &c. In one or two 
words it means with each other, like the French entre. The 
following are in^t inces : 

SBPASABLB. 

iuild underneath. 



iinterbauen, 
unterbleiben, 
unterbrec^en, 
uutergeljen, 

untergraben, 
untertialten, 



INSEPARABLE. 

prop by iuilding. 
remain undone. 
interrtcjJt. 



(1) siiiJi (as a ship), 

(2) set (as the sun), 
(S) perish. 

dig in (manure, &c.), undermine. 

(einem ein SBafd^beden, &c.), keep up, maintain, enter- 
tain, 
find shelter, get a, situation, 
admit to shelter, 
lie at t/w iottom. 



unterfommeit, 
unterlaffeu, 
unterliegat, 
unterreben (M), 
unterfagen, 

uitterf(^reiben, write at the bottom (one's 
name, &c.), 



o^iit, leave undone. 

succumb. 

converse. 

forbid. 

sign (a letter, &o.). 



254. ^tnter, which is generally inseparable, is separable in 
one meaning of !^inter(jel)en. 

sepaeable. insbpaeable. 

I)intergel}en, go last, deceive. 



'■ Key's assays, p. 36 sg, Roby's Zatin Grammar, §§ 1, 999. 
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2o4a. prefixes to NOUNS.— Many of the prefixes 
to verbs serve also to form compound nouns direct from other 
nouns, as well as verbal nouns answering to the compound 
verbs. There are also some prefixes used only to form nouns 
and adjectives. The examples given illustrate both classes. 
Where the compounds of a prefix are exclusively verbal nouns, 
it is not mentioned. 

216. Besides vrords like SlbfaCt, associated with a verb, wo 
have a few like Slljmcg, by-way; m%att, false god ; 3lbgvunf, 
abyss, precipice; abl)oIb, unpropitious ; in all of which the 
meaning of dtviaiiuiu is obvious. 

3lkr properly again (§ 212), and thence often implies 
inferiority, as Slberfaat, second sewing; WotX'COX^, unreality, 
absurdiiy ; Slbcvfinn, stubbornness ; 5I6crgIaubc, superstition* 

Sifter, same as English after, generally in the sense of 
inferior, pseudo-; 3lfter()eu, aftermath; SIfterpapft, imtipiqie; 
Slfterreben, backbiting ; Slfterhttit, spurious criticism ; Slfterfugel, 
spheroid (degenerate, spurious sphere). 

SHn, mostly in nouns associated with verbs ; but Slnmut^, 
grace (originally liking, " a mind to ") ; 3lul)ol)e, rising 
ground, &c. 

9lnt, original form of ent (§ 220), as in SlnttDOrt, answer; 
9lntti|, countenance. 

2lUJl, out, as in StuStanb, foreign countries, &c., and in many 
nouns connected \vith verbs. 

9Iu§cn, OU^cr, outer, extra-, as StufeetltDett, external world; 
au^erOVDeiUUd), exu aordinary. 

* It is thought that in some compounds of aber, the influeuoc of 
the Dutch uvi;i- m.u,y be traced, as in 2ttietad)t, jiruscriptio superior ; 
Slberglaube, supcrstitio. {Sec Kluge and Brandt.) 
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SSet, means subsidiary, as m S^dWd^en, extra carriage ; ^tU 
ncinie, ni( k-name ; SSeifpiel, an example (properly by-spell, irapa- 
(ioXri) ; SSeic^te, confession {bei and jehan, say), &c. ; other 
nouns with prefix bei, as well as those with be, are associated 
with verbs. 

@Ben, even, eqval, as in ©benbtlb, exact image ; ebenMrtig, 
of equal birth. 

Gtj from classical archi-, which becomes arch, in English, 
as gljbifd^of, archbishop. 

@C, with, equivalent to the Latin con, and by some writers 
considered identical with it, forms (1) neuter collectives, as 
©elciute, ringing of hells; ©etoolt, mass of clouds; ©ebtrge, chain 
of mountains ; (2) masculine nouns denoting a partner in some 
activity, (Befpiete, playmate; ©efdi^rte, travellivg companion; 
(Sesatter, godfather (compere). In many verbal nouns the sense 
of ge is practically lost. 

@egen, against, in the face of, as ®egenJoait, the present ; 
©egeniitb, antitype; @egenfa|, antithesis. 

^tXf ^itt, in the same sense as with verbs, .gertunft, origin ; 
^inveife, outward jowney. 

Winter, bach, as ■gintergnJtiD. background; ^interlijl, artifice 
(behind one's back). 

3tt and ctn, in. There are many nouns associated with 
verbs with prefix ein. Add ©ingcluetbe, entrails; einl^ctmifd^, 
native; with in we have 3ll^It, cowferefe; %ri\<i.% inhabitant. 

SSixi, with, fellow, as in ^JJitbiirger, fellow-dlizen : SKttleib, 
compassion, 

5!JJt§, English mis-, as in SRiprauc^, abuse; SRiffcf^at, 
misdeed. 

"^ai), after, later, as in SZac^ttJelt, posterity; 9Zad^tetI, 
disadvantage. 
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9Je6en, much the same as mit, as 9'?e'6enmen[d}, felloio- 
crealure; but generally with an idea- of inferiorily, as SfJebcn* 
bcbeutung, secondary meaning; SfJebettfad^e, irapcpyop, matter of 
secondary importance; 5)ie6enfonne, parhelion; Slcbenfa^, sub- 
ordinate sentence. 

Di, Dber, upper, higher, as in Dtbad^, shelter ; Dttx^axib, 
upper hand, mastery ; Dberflcid^e, surface. 

Utt as a prefix to adjectives corresponds to our un-, not; 
as unenblid), endless. As a prefix to nouns it gives a bad 
sense, as Untraut, ill weeds ; Unmenfc§, monster. 

Hitter, under, lower; Unter^aug, Lower House, House of 
Commons ; UtltCttCeU, nether world. 

Ur (another form of cv) originally means out, and in compo- 
sition has the same meaning, as in Urteil (our ordeal), decision ; 
Urlciub, permission. It often means original, primeval, as Uv- 
Welt, primeval world ; UrO(^8, aurochs (bos primigevius). 

S5or, before, first, as in SSomame, Christian name ; SSorfit'^r, 
ancestor (forbear) ; SSormunb, guardian (one who speaks for). 

SSorber, fore, as SSorberarm, fore-arm; SSovbcvinbien, India 
proper (opposed to Jgintertnbien which means Further India, 
i.e., Burmah, &c.) 
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Chapter I. — Preliminary Remarks. 



255. SIMPLE SENTENCE.— A simple sentence contains 
a single statement, command, or question. We shall confine 
ourselves at present to tliose which contain statements. 

The person, thing, or idea about which we are talking is 
called the subject. The statement made about it is called the 
predicate. 

256. SUBJECT AND ATTRIBUTE. — The subject 
must be a noun, or something equivalent to a noun. It may 
be necessary to describe it more closely than can be done by a 
single noun. The words added to the noun for this purpo.se 
are adjectives, or of the nature of adjectives. They are often 
called attributes, or epithets. 

257. FINITE VERB.— The essential part of the predicate 
is a finite verb, that is, any part of die verb but the infinitive 
and participle. This verb may be — 

(a) intransitive, and in this ease it can, without any 
additions, constitute tne predicate; as — 

3)ie ©onne fdieint, TA« sun shines. 

(h) It may be transitive, and it is then incomplete in itself, 

and leads us to look for some additional words. Thus in the 

sentence — 

3)er ©^neibcr tnadit, The tailor makes, 
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we look for something to wliicli the action of the transitive 
verb makes may be passed on; e.g. — 

®er ©cf)neiber mac^t eincn Mod, Tlw tailor malum a coat. 

The addition thus required is called the object of the verb. 

Some verbs, it will be seen hereafter, take more than one object. 

(c) The verb may be the verb fein, to be, which is commonl\' 

known as the copula. This, too, leads us to expect sometliing 

further. Thus, if we say — 

ajlein §erj ift, jVij heart ■!/!, 
one expects some more words, and probably words more or less 
descriptive of my heart. For instance — 

ajletn §erj ift fc^tner, 3/y Jmart is lieary, 
would be an intelligible sentence. Such an addition is called 
the complement (i.e., that which completes, or makes up) of the 
predicate. Hence in this case — 

predicate = copula + complement. 

The verb fetlt in German, and the vei?b to be in Englisli, may be either 
accented or unaccented. It is to the unaccented verb that all that ig 
said here applies. The accented verb, -which means to exist, is a philo- 
sophical term with which we have nothing to do. 

258. COPULATIVE VERBS. — There are several verbs 
which, like fettt, lead the reader to look for some words 
descriptive of the subject, and can scarcely be said to make 
complete sense without such words. They are : Werbett, to 
become; fd^einen, to seem; ^tx^m, to be called; gelten, to be 
accounted; and passive verbs of calling, naming, making. Such 
verbs are called copulative verbs. 

259. EXTENSION OF PREDICATE, &c.— Whichever 
form the predicate assumes, it admits of being made more 
definite by the addition of adverbs, or phrases equivalent to 
adverbs. Thus we mijy say : — 

®ie (Sonne fcfteint tjett. 

5)er ©c^itetber tna^t eincn 9lotf in feinem fiaben. 

SKein 5erj ift I)eute firmer. 
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In each case the predicate is made more definite by men- 
tioning some additional circumstance. This is done by ad- 
verbial additions, which in the examples given are of manner, 
place, and time respectively. 

The object may, like the subject, be accompanied by 
epithets, and so may the complement of the predicate, if a 



260. IMPERATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE SEN- 
TENCES. — The construction of imperative and interrogative 
sentences, that is, of those which contain a simple command, 
or a simple question, is exactly the same as that of the 
declarative sentences just discussed. In the one the imperative 
mood is substituted for the indicative, in the other the order is 
changed. 

261. COMPLEX SENTENCES. —The place of the sub- 
ject or the object in a simple sentence, or that of any of the 
epithets or adverbs employed in it, may be supplied by another 
sentence. The resulting combination is called a complex sen- 
tence. The construction of such sentences will be the subject 
of the later chapters of the book. 
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Chapter n.— Concord of Verb and Subject. 



262. FIRST CONCOED. — Verbs in the indicative, 
imperative, subjunctive, and conditional moods agree with 
their nominative cases or subjects in number and person: — 

3)u tiaft ber ©otter ®unft erfotircn. (Soh.) 
gd) bin bet @etft, ber ftet§ Berneint. (Goe.) 

263. TWO OR MORE NOUNS.— If the subject con- 
sists of two or more singular nouns or pronouns connected by 
unb, and, expressed or implied, the verb generally stands in 
the plural. If they are connected by h)ei3er...nD^, neither... 
nor, it is often made plural : — 

^efper unb Slurora jogen 

SBec^felnb aiif am JpimmetSbogen. (Soh.) 

SBeber Sluge noc^ ©eift finb ^inreic^enb, fie ju fafjen. (Goe.) 
Obs. 1. At the same time there is a tendency for the verb to agree 
with the nearest nominative, especially when the order is inverted. 

Ueber bie unf)otbe ©^orfomlcit be^ Sfinigg na^nt in i^ren ®entac^ern 
Kloge, @roa unb ©pott lein (Snbe. (Freytag.) 

Oh. 2. When two or more substantives denoting things or abstract 
ideas are closely connected in onr thoughts, so as to form a single 
notion, the verb is often put in the singular. Such combinations are 
— Sanb unb TOeer, §aug unb §of, SiBinb unb Setter, Seben unb SEBeben, 
Sidlten unb Xroditen, Stjun unb ©djaffen. This is especially the case 
in poetry: — 

g-^r OueHen aDeS SebenS, 
ain benen §tmmel unb ©rbe pngt. (Goe.) 
SSerrol unb Slrgtoo^n loufc^ in alien Eden. (Soh.) 
®a t^ut fid) ©erj unb Setter Io§. (Goe.) 
The following are both correct ; — 

&n X^aler unb Bier (Srofd&en finb genug. 
(gin Scaler unb bier ®rofc^en ift genug. 

L 
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Obs. 3. With toeber . . . TMiiji the usags is not fixed. Thus we can 
say— 

SBeber ber Eine not^ bet Stnbere ift ein SSetriiget or finb SBetruger. 

Ohs. i. Even nouns in the singular connected by ober sometimes 
take a plural verb, as — 

SBoIf ober S8ar tommen f elten batton, toenn ein £o)3t)e fie auf§ sBtott pit. 

Obs. 5. The summing up of several long nominatives by a phrase 
like ba§ alleS is comm.on. 

©eine fortgefegte aiufmerffamlett, o^ne bag er jubringtii^ gemefeit 
roSre; fein treuer Seiftanb bei Berfc^iebenett unangene^men SufSnen; 
fetn gegen ifjre Sltern jroar auggefproc^eneg, boc^ ru^ige^ unb mir 
^offnuttgSBoUeS SEBerBen, ba {ie freilii^ noc^ jung mar: bag alleg nal)ni 
fie fur t^n ein. (Auerbaoh.) 

264. DIFFERENT PEESONS.— If the nominatives be of 
dififerent persons, the verb agrees in person wilh the worthier; 
that is, I or we and ... is treated as if it were we ; thoti or ye 
and ... as if it were ye. But the construction is generally 
avoided in modern German. 

3(^ unb mein §au§ molleii beni §erru bieiteu. (Luth. Bib.) 
^x felbft unb euer 3lac^fter geroinnt. (Less.) 

Obs. 1. Often, as in French, the nominatives of different persons 
are summed up by a personal pronoun : — 

®er ba unb id), roir ftnb au§ (£ger. (Sch.) 

Ohs. 2. In the case of pronouns connected by ober, the verb may be 
put in the plural, or it may agree with the nearest, as — 

%6>i roet^ nio^t, roaS bu ober id) fiir 93egriffe son grei^ett p6en. 

(Sch.) 
Scft toeig ntdit, ob bu ober er e§ gct^an ^at. 

It would be better to write— ob bu e^ get^an ^oft ober er. Similarly 
it is better to render ymi or I by (Siner DOn un§ beiben. 

265. COLLECTIVE NOUNS AND NOUNS OF 
MULTITUDE. — A collective noun speaks of many individuals 
acting as a single unit ; it is, in many cases, one of the simplest 
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forms of personification. Collective nouns require the verb in 
the singular: — 

Unb untcrmegS begegttet i^m ein ©cJ)warm 
SSon §orm(fen. (Soh.) 

A noun of multitude speaks of many individuals, -without 
thus collecting them into a single unit. Nouns of multitude 
maij take a plural verb. The usage is limited to nouns like 
iJRenge, Du^enD, Spaar, followed by a plural noun to which they 
stand almost in the relation of numeral adjectives :^ 

©in ipaav ^aufet finb oBgebrannt. (Goe.) 
®§ befanbcn fi^ bort eine SKenge froitjoftfd^er UBerldufer. (Archeniolz.) 

266. AGREEMENT WITH LOGICAL SUBJECT.— 
It is very usual in German, especially in German poetry, 
to begin a sentence with c8, which is almost pleonastic. 
The real subject is then put after the verb, and the verb 
agrees with it: — 

QS ftiirsten bie t)errlid)en ©aulen. (Sch.) 
(£§ finb titd^t atte fret, bie t^rer tetten fpotten. (Less.) 

Obs. 1. Eemember that it is I, it is you, are in German ict) Bin e§, 
bn bift iS. 

Obs. 2. Notice the contrast with, the French impersonal usage : 
Rarement il arrive des revolutions chez les peuples heureux. 

267. Scin AGREEING WITH COMPLEMENT.— In 
English the words tJiese, those often stand as the nominative 
to are, which is then followed by a plural noun. In Ger- 
man the neuter singular el, bag, biefeg or bieS is used in such 
cases, but the verb agrees with the noun following: — 

®a§ finb ntetne SRi^ter. (Soh.) 

Those (persons pointed to or named before) are my judges. 

Obs. In this case the French ce sont, which is generally used before 
a plural noun, is in point. 

l2 
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268. IMPERSONAL USE OF VERBS. — The im- 
personal use of ordinary verbs, limited in English almost 
entirely to verbs connected with the weather, and to a few 
like it grieves me, it seems, &c., is very common in German, 
especially with passive and reflexive verbs. ®g is often 
omitted. 

SeB^aft traumt ft(^'§ unter bicfent S3auin. (Soh.) 
Unb fte(), au§ bent finfter fliitenben ©c^og 
®a {)ebet ftc^'g fc^manentDcifi. (Sch.) 
Sn biefem ©oupe totrb ni^t geraud)t. 
So e§ Hotjft, some one is knoclnng, there U a hnoclt at the door. 

269. TITLES WITH PLURAL VERBS. Some singular 
titles, such as SKaieftdt, 2)urc^tau(^t, ©ycettenj, &c., take the 
verb in the plural. This is really the origin of the courteous 
use of ©ie in addressing a single person: — 

(Sure I6nigtid)e ^o^eit 
SScrtaffeit e0 nid)t fieiterer. (Sch.) 

aSon ber SReftbenj I)aBe id) ni^tg weitet getnufjt, alg bag Seine aRajcftdt 
ber Sonig boxt roo^nen. (iCotzebue.) 

So do more ordinary titles of civility, as gert ®o!tor, gndbtge fjrou, 
when used by servants to masters, &c. 

$err ©oftor inurben bort cated^ifirt. (Goe.) 

270. ELLIPSIS OF SUBJECT. — When the subject is a 
personal pronoun, especially of the second person, it is not 
unfrequently omitted in popular conversation ; Goethe is very 
fond of this idiom. 

aSin toeber groulein, roeber fd^on. (Goe.) 
SKufet tntr meine Srbe boe^ laffen ftc^n. (Goe.) 
It should be remembered that in German, as in othsr languages, 
the personal sufiBxes are really shortened personal pronouns. 
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Chapter HI, — Apposition. — The Appositive 
Complement. 



271. APPOSITION — AGREEMENT IN CASE.— 
When one noun is added to another noun, or to a pronoun, in 
order to explain or qualify it, the second noun is said to be in 
apposition to the first, and is put in the same case : — 

3u S)ioTiQ§, bent X^ronnen, fc^Iii^ SJioro?. (Soh.) 
3t)r fennel i^n, ben ©c^otifer lit^ner §eere. (Soh.) 

Obs. 1. If the words in apposition be put in a parenthesis, the no- 
minative may be used, though the chief word is in an oblique case. 

Die Kii^n'^ett biefeS ©enferS jeigt fid^ in feiner iOlonbente^re (eine ber 
metfreitroigften $gpot^efen). (Heine.) 

Obs. 2. With proper names the tendency is to inflect as little as 
possible, as @raf §einric^g Xoi^ter ; bie ©ema'^Iin be§ §erjDg3 Sttbre(^t ; 
tie ©efcftid^te be« SBnigreic^S SSaieru ; bie 3"' §einri^ (or §einric()§) 
beg aSogterS, Sari (or Starte) beg gUnften. 

Ob.9. 3. Usage is in favour of in einent 9(ugcnBIi(fe, h)ie ber gegen- 
Wortige (supplying ift), rather than h)ie bent gcgenwartigen. 

272. AGREEMENT OF GENDER. — If the second 
noun has different forms for the masculine and feminine, it 
agrees in gender with the noun to which it is in apposition, 
provided a person is referred to. In other cases the rule ia 
not as strict as in French : — 

SBag SSenuS Banb, bie Sringertn bc§ ®lilcE§, 

Sann SBlarl, ber ©tern beg UnglitdS, 6alb serreigen. (Sch.) 
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273. NAMES OF TOWNS, &c. — The names of towns, 
islands, countries, &c., and of months, stand in apposition to 
the words town, island, &c., and are not, as in Euglish, con- 
nected with them by prepositions : — 

3m ajlonot SKai. 

Sen glecEen ©tanj erbauten fie. (Soh.) 

274. NOUN IN APPOSITION TO SENTENCE.— 
A noun in apposition to a sentence is put in the nomina- 
tive : — 

®ie SBIiite itS alten OfttjtercDr})3 log auf ben ©c^tac^tfelBern ; 
toa^renb ber fteben Sa^re itioren— ein beifpieHofer gaU in ber Srieg§« 
gefd)id|te — famtltc^e nant^ofte ©enerale biS auf fparlidje 9lu§na^men 
geblieben obet tampfunfa^ig geworben. (v. Treitsclike.) 

275. COMPLEMENT AFTER COPULATIVE VERBS. 

— As the complement after the verb fetn and other copulative 
verbs refers to tlie same person or thing as the subject, 
it is put in the same case and is called an appoaitive 
complement : — 

®er Hnei^t Mar' felber ein SRitter gern. (Uhland.) 

®u, Stinblein, toirft ein Sfrop^et tiS §6c£)ften l^eifeen. (Lutk. Bib.) 

©0 {)otten biefe SRec^te auf, ein perfonltc^et SSorjug ju fein; fie rourben 
ein erblii^eg Diec^t ber gamilien. (Freytag.) 

S)ie ©iinbe, 
®te aUer ©iinbe grofete ©iinb' un^ gilt. (Less.) 

9tBer bennod) biinit eg nii(i| ein toeit unoerjei^Iicfierer getter. (Less.) 
®r blieb ber ^ofifc^e grauenritter bi§ ju feinem ©nbe. (Freytag.) 

276. OTHER CONSTRUCTIONS AFTER COPU- 
LATIVE VERBS. — With Wetben and passive verbs of 
making, ju and a dative (generally with the definite article) 
are generally preferred to the nominative ; with gclten and 
passive verbs of deeming, fiir; — 

8'®tr^eS ronrbe fiir ben beften fron^bfifciien gelb£)errn geJjalten. 

(Archeoholz.) 
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SSSir IBitnen gelten fiir etn ganjeg SBoII. (Sch.) 

®a tourbe Seiben oft ®enu^, 

Uiib felbft has traurigfte ©efiil^t jur ^armoitie. (Soh.) 

iSBie ber Sauer jum SRitter irerben rtoUte, fo ber SRitter junt SCbetigen. 

(Freytag.) 

277. VERBS OF NAMING, MAKING.— The second 
acousative with the vei'bs to make, to name, &c., is also called 
the appositive complement. 

These verba may, of course, with their objects, form complete pre- 
dicates. Thus, !ie made a watch, lie named his son, are both complete 
sentences, the word ma/ie meaning to form, the word name, to cjite a name 
to. Both verbs admit, however, a slightly different meaning, which 
leads us to look for some additional word or words before we have a 
complete idea. Hence incomplete sentences, as — 

He named his son — 
He made the captain — 

which we may complete by adding a noun, an adjective, or a more 
complicated expression. Thus : — 

Jrle nhmed his son John, 
He made tlie captain angry. 

The words John, angry are called, like the additional words required 
by the copulative verbs, appositive complements. They are in appo- 
sition to the object, and complete the predicate. 

278. CONSTEUCTION AFTER SUCH VERBS.— 
The appositive complement after such verbs, those, namely, 
of naming, deeming, &c., is, like the object, in the accusative : — 

S)en nonnt' einmal ba§ SBoI! ben SBeifen. (Less.) 
©0 glaufie jeber feinen SRiitg ben ec^ten. (Less.) 
(Sinen ejfeinintrten Serl fc^alt er i^n.* (Freytag.) 

* Compare in. Greek tv^Xov /t' i/vtiStaai. Soph. 0. T. 412. 
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Obs. 1. ^olten fiir is the commonest rendering of the English to 
eonsider with a double accusative or with an accusative followed by an 
adjective. Similarly ertlSrett is used with fflr : — 

©r Will tluge Seute fiir Siarren ^ftolten. 
Sec Slrjt ertlorte i^n fiir tot. 
Compare — 

SReinefe lag fiir tot im Sffieg. (Goe.) 

Obs. 2. tnac^en ^n (generally with the definite article) represents 
the English make with double accusative : when an adjective is the 
oompleaient, no preposition is used : — 

®a§ 1)d%t ben SBodE jum ©Srtner madden. (Proverb.) 

Waiji num §errf(^er fid) ber, bee feinen S5ortett oerfteljet. (Goe.) 

SSJlac^e itic^t fc^Itmnter bal libel. (Goe.) 

279. 9W§ INSERTED.— The eonjunctioa tok or a(g is 
often inserted before a word in apposition or the appositive 
complement. It implies, of course, an ellipsis of several words. 

©r roirb aU etn SBa^nftnniger mtgefetien (Goe.) 

3^r I)abt mid) ftetl aU eine geiubin nur betrad^tet. (Sch.) 

280. EXCEPTIONS TO RULES OF APPOSITION.— 
There are two cases in which these rules are not observed : — 

(1.) Verbs like fid) jeigetl are often used without any special stress on 
the fi^, and are then treated as copulative verbs, and the nouns after 
aU put in the nominative in apposition to the subject. 

S)!i fjalt bid) aU einen gtiiiibU(ften tenner angefiinbigt : roirft bu bicft 
ouc^ a\S ein folc^er (or einen folc^en) berofl^ren ? 

Snbem er ftd^ nut aU ein treuer Sruber gcgen fie BeroteS. (Goe.) 
where einen tceuen JBrubet might also have been written. 

(2.) When the form of the sentence suggests a clause in which the 
word in apposition would be the subject, it is put in the nominative. 

3)er aiettor fpra^ iiber baS aSirteii ©^Bel§ al§ afobeniifd)cr Selirer 
(not 2ei)rerS). 

But— 

®aS ajlifetrauen bor bent Jtaifer aW cinem Icibenfd)oftIt(i^en ©oIba> 
ten ift aUgemeiner S5ere£)rung fiir iljn alS einem SKenf^enfreunb getuict)en. 
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Chapter IV. — The Articles. — Different 
Classes of Nouns. 



281. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. — Nouns are 
either proper or common. Proper noucs are those which are 
appropriated to a single known individual, or several known 
individ\ials ; common nouns are those which are applicable to 
an indefinite number. 

A proper noun, therefore, does no more than could be done by 
pointing with the finger ; it denotes one or more individuals. The work 
of a common noun on the other band could not be so done, because the 
number of individuals which it may denote is inexhaustible. It malses 
up for this, however, by bringing to our mind something about all the 
individuals it describes ; in other words, it connotes certain qualities. 
If I am told that a certain thing unknown is a horse, I at once have 
a number of its qualities present to my mind ; if I am told that ii; ia 
called Nidjni-Novogororl or Abracadabra, I must see it or hear about 
it farther, even though it be the only thing in the world with that 
name, before I know any of its qualities. But the name Abrncadabra 
would distinguish the thing in question from all others ; the name 
horse would not. 

282. ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE.— Common nouns 
are divided into two classes, aosiraci and concrete nouns. 

A eonerete noun is the name of something we can perceive by our 
senses. To each such name we are in the habit of adding some epithets, 
such as round, swift, white, good, to denote its qualities. And each of 
the epithets is common to many concrete nouns. We sometimes wish 
to speak of the qualities taken out and contemplated apart from (ab- 
stracted from) the things to which they belong ; the nouns we use for 
that purpose — roundness, swiftness, &o., are called abstract nouns. 
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283. DEFINITE ARTICLE WITH ABSTRACT 

NOUNS, &c. — A definite article is often used with German 
nouns in cases where no article is required in English. 

1. Abstract nouns, as names of sciences, &o., used in a general way, 
that is when all rather than some might be supplied before them. 

®ie ©})radE|e tft getoi^ etn geiftigeS, ntd)t for^)erltd)e0 ajlittel bet 
gbeetiBitbinig. (Herder.) 

®a§ ®t\t% ber SBicberBergeltung tft eine ewige SRaturorbnung. 

(Herder.) 

gje^mt bie dugere ^Wt meg unb eg tft lein Sob in ber ©d)o})fung. 

(Herder.) 

But considerable latitude is allowed, as — 

Qct) finbe bofe SReiditum etn gemiffeg Sedit nuf ©lire %ai. ®el6ft 
erroorbener 3leic^tunt tft SeugniS bon SJiatlroft, Umfidjt. 

(Auerbach.) 

2. Collectives, as ba§ S!Jienfc^engefcE)te^t, manUnd; bie (SefeUfc^aft, 
society, take the definite article. 

3. Names of materials, as ba§ (Sifen, iron; bie @tein!o^Ien, foals, 
generally take the definite article, especially when used with an 
adjective, as bag fdbrtiebtfd)e ©ifen, S'lvdlih iron. We often find, 
however, expressions like (Solb tft ein ebleS SKetttH. 

i. Plural class-names used of the whole class, as bie {Jilrften. 
sm-ereiqn.i ; bie %iiOXt\Xi fools. So of course adjectives used as nouns, bie 
SBa^nfinnigen, madmen. 

Ohs. German agrees with French and English in the use of the 
article with a, singular class-name, as ber ©tester, meaning poets 
generally. 

283a. ARTICLE WITH PREPOSITIONS. — After 

prepositions German and English are generally in accord as 
to the insertion or omission of the article. But several cases 
call for notice. 

1. There are many stereotyped expressipns in which the two 
languages differ. Such are, on the one hand, im ©d£)erj, in jest ; fid) pr 
3lu|e begeben, to go to rest ; jum Sobe uerurteilen, *" condemn to death ; 

on the other, unter frembem 9lanten. under an assumed name; Bon 

5S(nf ang an, from tlie beginning ; na(^ ©iiben, to the south. 

2. Many compound words are really or virtually examples of the 
.Saxon genitive (§ 290), and have therefore no article, as Bor ©Onnen> 
untergang, aug StHnbeSmunb, unter ®id)ter:^anb. 

3. Familiar pairs of nouns (§ 287) take no article. The same 
principle often extends to accidental combinations, as bie SReliefe iibet 
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SMr unb edfenftet, compared with bie {Relief e iiber ber Xtfiir; bet 
mm teS *)5aftor§ son Sonjel unb alitor, but aon ber Sonsel. Notice 
also such phrases as nad) gefd)et)cner %1)at, Bet eintretenber Suniel^eit. 

284. ARTICLE WITH NAMES OF PERSONS.— As 
in English, names of persons unaccompanied by an adjective 
do not generally take the article. But as it is often incon- 
venient to inflect such names, especially those ending in §, j, 
i, ^, and classical names, an article is frequently used to 
show the case in the genitive or dative. (Ace. §§ 36 — 38.) 
When an adjective precedes, the article must be inserted, as 
bie jtolje Sfcibeau, proud Isabel. Notice the following : 

Obs. 1. The definite article is occasionally used with the nominative 
or accusative of a proper name with something of a demonstrative force. 
SBcir' ic^ befonnen, ^tefe' id^ iti^t ber Sett. (Schiller.) 

Obs. 2. In conversation, names of persons or aniinals, when there is 
occasion to mention them very frequently, take the definite article. 
Thus in speaking of the children in a family, or of the house-dog, one 
would say ®er Karl, ber gri^, ber SSe^jpO, i.e., the diaries we know 
about, &c. 

Obs. 3. When proper nouns are used to connote certain qualities, 
as a Nero, and so are practically common nouns, they take the indefinite 
article in German as in English. 

Obs. 4. The French les Newton, which we render a Newton, has a 
parallel in German. 

.... ®ie junt SBoterlanbe jiiriidfe^renbeK ®cle^rten, bie gt^te 
unb Strnbt. (von Treitschke.) 

284a. geographical NAMES. — Most names of 
countries and towns are neuter, and take no article except when 
preceded by an adjective. Thus we say : .Stalien, bag \^mt 
Stalien ; 35reSben, bag lieblid^e 3)re8bcn. Names of mountains, 
rivers, lakes, feas, forests, always take the definite article, 
as ber gSontblanc, ber spitatug, ber Sago SUaggiore, ber ©(^i»arj= 
toaib, bie Donau. 

0'«. Masculine and feminine names of countries take the article, as 
bie Siirlei, bie ©dfiweij, bie Srtm, ber SBretggau. So do sometiraes names 
like ba§ ©djttiabenlanb (properly ©c^Waben.) Among towns, &e., notice 
ber Jpaag (La Haye), fiie 28artburg (a definite castle). But even 
^Imru^onb, SRuffifcti Stolen, have no article. 
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285. PAETS OF THE BODY.— In speaking of parts of 
the body, both German and French, differ from English in two 
points. (1) They prefer the definite article to a possessive 
case or adjective. (2) They use the singular rather than the 
plural where possible. 

®er §cnfer fd^Iug ben ®rafett egmont unb §om ben Sopf ab. 

®te §unbe liefeen feui^enb bie Qunge meit ou§ bent SBlunbe ^eraul- 
l^ftngen. 

See also the chapter on the Dative, §§ 347, 348. 

286. INDEFINITE ARTICLE AND NUMERAL. — 
Where confusion is possible the numeral is often distinguished 
from the indefinite article by a capital letter or by spaced 
printing. 

©0 Btft bu ntein burcf) nte^r olg e in ®efe|. (Goethe.^ 

287. COUPLED NOUNS.— German delights in pairs of 
nouns, connected partly by sound, partly by sense. Such 
combinations take no article. 

Many such combinations are alliterative, i.e., consist of two nouns 
with the same initial letter, as Seib unb Seben, §au? unb §of, ©tOd 
nnb ©tein, ©c^impf unb ©c^anbe, ^erj unb §anb, §irt unb $ierbe, SBinb 
unb SBetter, SBonne unb SBeibe, SKann unb aHauS. Others are rhyming, 
as ®ut unb SSIut, ©^ug unb Xrug, ©tein unb SSein ; others again, are 
simply connected by meaning, as ©enat unb SSotf, ®orf unb ©tobt, 
©oI)n unb ©rbe, ^aupt unb ®tieber, ffiam^if unb ©treit, SSerg unb %))al 

288. ARTICLE OMITTED IN PROVERBS, &c.— In 
proverbial or epigrammatic expressions and rapid enumera- 
tions the article is omitted before nouns, used even in the 
most general sense. 

Qaubem ift a3errat.-2;ugenb Belo^nt fi^ felBft. 

eigeuer §erb ift ®oIbe§ hiert. 
SBeiBer, Sinber, ®rei[e wurben nid^t oerf^ont. 
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It is also omitted in childish language, in simple ballad poetry, 
almost making common nouns into proper names, as well as with the 
alliterative combinations mentioned in the last section. 

glitter ritt in'§ Sffiette 
S)ur^ ®e^eg' unb 9lu, 
«|51o|Ud^ i^m jur ©eite 
aSmibelt f^one grau. (Platen.) 
Unb 3lo6 unb ateiter fat) id^ memaU roieber. (Sch.) 

289. FAMILIAR COMBINATIONS.— Nouns constantly 
fonnd in company with verbs, bo as almost to make com- 
pound verbs, such as grtebeti fd^Iie^en, Sttem ^olen, Scuet 
maci^en, aCort ^Iten, .giilfe leiften, take as a rule no article. The 
same is the case with many adverbial phrases made up of a pre- 
position and a noun or a noun and an adjective, as JU ijufe, 
nadc) ^anfe, ju ©unftcn, gcgen ©nbe be8 Sa^reg, au8 guter Quelle, 
in ^o^em Orabe, unter frembem 3lamm reifen. 

On the other hand the article is a necessary part of many such 
phrases, im (Smft, jur ®ee, ttnftfl^^e fetn, ptn SettBertretB. 

290. GENITIVE BEFORE GOVERNING NOUN.— 
When a genitive precedes the noun on which it depends, that 
noun has no article. 

®er Ureter nie Befiegte ®c^aren. (Sch.) 

$erD§ unb SeanberS §crjen. (Sch.) 
This is often called the Saxon geritive. In translating, avoid the 
temptation to treat German as Greek, where a genitive often comes 
between an article and its noun. 

291. PLURAL OF MEASURES.— The names of weights 
and measures associated with numerals take no inflexion of 
number or case, as — 

©in 5Pfunb ^at 500 ®ramm.— ®in ®eiDt(^t bon 5 ©tein. 
3n 2 ®ro6 ©ta^Ifebern finb 24 ©u^enb ober 288 ©tiid ent^alten. 
The only exception is in favour of feminines ending in e, and the 
words 5IRiIIiDn, SStUion. 
SJier SRuten, ficBen gug, brei 3oH unb a^t Sinien. 
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292. ARTICLE REPEATED.— When two or more nouns 
of difEerent number or gender are connected by a conjunction, 
the article is repeated with each noun. 

Ser §unb, bie Soge unb ba§ SJSferb ftnb §augtiere. 
But when thej are of the same gender it is not repeated. 

®er Some, Siger, SDBoIf unb Su^§ ftnb retgenbe Siere. 
Obs. 1. It is not easy to give quite a definite rule as to nouns of the 
same gender. Where antithesis is desired, the article is generally 
repeated, and yet Lessing has Saof ooit ober iiber bie (Srenjen ber SKalerei 
unb $oefte. Coupled nouns, again, are generally content with a single 
article. 

Ohs. i. In older German this was not always the rule. 
SBo i^r aber in eiite Stabt obet aJtarft ge^ct. (Luther's Bib.) 

293. NOUNS WITHOUT ARTICLE OCCASION- 
ALLY UNINFLECTED. — In a few cases where a noun 
without article is used to denote a class, the inflexion is 
dTopped, especially in the sense of the stereotyped combina- 
tions mentioned in § 288. 

E§ ift leine Xrennung jtoifi^en ©otbat unb SBiirger. (Auerbaoh.) 
®tn ganjeS tangeg Seben 
§ob' i^ in 3[rbeit ^ingegeben 
§iir giirft unb ©taat. (Goe.) 
®a§ ift ber Sinbrourm, fomnit unb f^aut, 
S>er §irt unb $erben unJ berfrtilungen. (Sch.) 
.... feine^ ©tolje^, 
®en er auf Shrift unb 3KufeImann dererbte. (Lessing.) 

instead of E^riften, giirften, §irten. 

293a. THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE, often omitted in 
French before a noun in apposition, is generally inserted in 
German, unless the noun is a mere formal description of a man's 
trade, &c., a case in which the article is often left out in English. 

®o^ ba§ ©d^mcigen bra^ SJero, ber SSater (Vrtba'g, ein ^ortfno^iget 
Sauer. (Freytag.) 

®erl)arb SRic^roin, SSilrger unb SBoHenmebev in SSefelar, mar ein reiser 
SKann. (Riehl.) 
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3)et ouSgejetd^netfte unter biefen a;t)eoIogen war Slieobor SBeja, 
Sgrcbiger au^ ®enf, ein ebenfo feiner oil feuriger Sio^jf. (SoMller.) 
which is rendered ia French esprit ausnfin q^w'ardent. 

Obs. After at§, meaning in the capacity of, in the character of, the 
indefinite article is omitted. 

Silt bem Siebe son SBoItljer unb §ilbegunbe fanb er all ©tubent juerft 
eine 5|5oefie bie fein innerftel SSefeii ergtiff. (Treitschke.) 

293b. coalescence OF THE ARTICLE WITH 
PREPOSITIONS. — The article combines with certain pre- 
positions to form single words. The commonest of tlie com- 
binations are those with the dative am, fceim, im, torn, jum, 
jur; the next commonest those with the accusative neuter anS, 
aufg, burets, fiirS, in§, borS, itmS. Others, as unterm, borm, &c., 
are almost confined to poetry. In prose the use of these 
combinations is limited to more fan:iliar expressions, as im 
gritl^ting, im TEfJittetalter, fceim ?tlten, jum ©d)ein, jur <Sad^e, fiirS 
6rfte, in§ 331aue, aufg 93efte, &c. ; otherwise they are avoided, 
especially before a noun standing as the antecedent to a 
relative. 

atuf ber aScrg^^otie ftonb on bem SSert)ou, bog bie Sffifttber ber S:t)iiriiiger 
Bon ben Satten fc^ieb, ber jiinge aBddjter . . in bem bic^ten ®eftriipp 
blil^cn bie SSrombeeren. ®er Qitngling trug auf bem Miiden am SRiemen 
ein tongeS §orn, noc^tofjig le^nte er on bem SBaum .... menn fid) ein 
SDBoIbtier burd) ba§ ©idicftt Wonb. (Freytag.) 

Surd) bie SSrefi^e im ©oulcngong fiitirt ein fd^moler SPfoi) .... biefer 
SBeg leitet ju bem grauen §aufe. (Ebers.) 

Ohs. In many oases am, Jum, &c., stand with a single masculine or 
neuter noun, where, with a longer expreaiion, the indefinite article ia 
used. Thus — am ©cfeniitifen letben compared with on einem ^ejtigen 
©4nii))fen. 
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Chapter V. — ^Adjectives and Participles, 



294. SECOND CONCORD. — An adjective or participle, 
when used as an epithet, and standing immediately before the 
noun it qualifies, agrees with it in gender, number, and case: — 

®a giefet unenblit^er SRegen ^eraB. (Soh.) 
3:^r font ein watir.eg ^unftftiii Pren. (Goe.) 

Obs. 1. By this concord the adjective is often forced into agreement 
with a word to which it does not belong in sense, as in eitte 6airifc^e 
SBierbrauerei, a hrewery of Bavarian leer; ettt englifc^er Spra^Ielirer, a 

teacher of the English languagg^ ber f)3amf(^e Srbfolgetrieg, the war of 
the Spanish Succession, 

Obs. 2. An apparent exception is f onnd, when a phrase is treated as 
a single neuter noun. 

gebeS „Sot)n Bon ®ott;" (Lessing.) 

though So^n is masculine.* 

295. ELLIPSIS OF NOUN.— There are a few expressions 
in which the noun is omitted. Such are bie Slec^te, Sinfe (J^anb), 
ben fiirjern (©tab) jie^en ; to come off second-best. 

296. COMPOUND NOUNS.— An English adjective, or a 
noun used as an adjective, is often replaced in German by the 
first part of a compound noun, as Samilietltebcn, domestic life ; 
SSiirgerfrteg, civil war; ^elbenfraft, heroic strength ; Sai[crl)au8, 
imperial family ; Sagegrcd^nung, daily account; £ieb^abcrt|catcr, 

amateur theatre. 

• In a recent French play "Jin de siecle" is treated as masculine, 
though Jin is feminine. 
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297. ADJECTIVE WITH DEPENDENT WORDS.— 

An adjective or participle with other words depending upon 
it may, in German, be used as an epithet, and is, in that case, 
still subjeiit to the rule of concord. 

©cfilefien, etn fc^oneS, mit orBeitfameit ®ttth)ot)itcrn BebblferteS Sanb. 

(Aroh.enliolz.) 
3)en!male eiiier el)emate fo })rac^ttgen ©tabt. (Goe.) 

Obs. 1. Care must be taken not to employ this characteristic German 
idiom to the detriment of clearness or elegance. A relative clause is 
often preferabli.* 

Obs 2. Such phrases must generally be rendered in English by ad- 
jectival sentences. Attempts have been made to introduce the German 
idiom. They are ridiculed in " Rejected Addresses.'' The following 
are specimens : — " The uct-a-bit-the-lesa-on-that-account-to-be-univer- 
sally-execrated monster, Buonaparte ; ' " the in-general-strewu-with- 
cabbage-stalks-but-on-Saturday-night-lighted-up-with-lamps market of 
Co vent Garden. " 

298. ADJECTIVES UNINFLECTED.— Adjectives and 
participles not used as epithets are undeclined. There are two 
positions in a sentence which they may then fill — (1) they may 
stand as appositive complements (§ 299); (2) they may be second- 
ary predicates (§ 300). There are also cases in which an 
epithet is undeclined, but such cases are confined to poetry and 
conversation (§ 319). 

299. ADJECTIVES AS APPOSITIVE COMPLE- 
MENTS. — An adjective or participle is undeclined when it 
stands as the appositive complement (1) after copulative verbs 
as to be, to seem, &c. ; (2) in apposition to the accusative after 
verbs of naming, making, &c. 

* The following (quoted by G. Andresen, S^jrac^geBroU^) from the 
golnifc^e Seitung, is not to be imitated : — ®ie ©dirtft entwtrft un§ ein 
ergretfenbcs Silb biefeS burd& SRangel ort ftttlid^em §alt unb bte grou= 
fame ©arte feineS felfentjartett, jebe SSeriettjung erBittert aBIeJjnenben 
SBatctj untergel)enbcn ^odjBegoBtcn ®ic^ter3. 
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sine gerjen fiitb Begtiidt. (Soh.) 

©elig preir id| $olQjenen. (Soh.) 

®id^ lanti ntetn SUlunb nii^t gtiidlii^ f^iredien. (Soh.) 

®ic^ tnac^t tie Qeit nur gemtffet. (Goe.) 

D ineine nictit bie ^uglein rot. (Korner.) 

Obs. 1. If, hosrever, the adjective, when used as appositive com- 
piemen)!, has an article, it is declined, and may be supposed to agree 
with the subject (or object, as the case may be) repeatea. 
3ft ein alter ©inbrud ein oerlorener ? (Less.) 
i.e., ein bertorener (©inbrucE understood). 

Obs. 2. When the nominative to a copulative verb is in the plural, 
the same idiom produces expressions which make it appear, at first 
sight, as though an adjective in the predicate were inflected. 
©onberBar a6er t[t e§, bog metne Siebt)aBerei nur auf bie SSSume ge^t, 

bie geroiffermagen milbe tjeigen fonnen. (W. v. Humboldt.) 
®te SSorurteite gegen fretnbe SSoIfer finb in ben meiften gSlIen fel)r ein- 

feitige unb ungerec^te. (Lessing.) 
We should probably in English repeat the noun, or put in on s. 

300. SECONDAEY PREDICATES. — Participles, and 
occasionally adjectives, generally with words depending upon 
tliem, often stand as secondary predicates — that is, they make 
an additional statement about the subject or object of the 
sentence, which might be embodied in another clause. In 
such cases the adjective or participle is undeclined. 

SOtit fremben ©c^a^en retc^ Betabcn 

^eiixt ju ben l&etmtfdjen ©eftaben 

S)er @c£)iffe maftenreid^er SSalb. (Sch.) 

The clause mit . . belaben might be made a co-ordinate sen- 
tence, is richly laden... and returns. 

©ntroorfen BtoS ift'g ein gemeiner grebcl, 
SBonfu^rt tft'g ein unfterBlict) Unternet)men.t (Sch.) 

®ort tro:^nte ein geflttetel §anbeteBoI!, fc^melgenb bon ben griidjten 
fetneS ??Ietfieg, moctjfani auf ®efe|e, bie feine SBo^ltBater maren. (Sch.) 

t For unfterBli^ see § 319. 
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This sometimes applies to adjectives qualifying nouns which are not 
either objects or subjects of the sentence. 

dt iam md) ®eutfdilatib....iitnerltii) reitt unb fret, mit alien ©ebanlen 
auf Strbeit, ©elbfttierleugnung, I)o:§en SRufjtn gerii^tet. (von Sybel.) 

2^ bin ftet§ 

ein greunb gcroe[en Bon ®efc^id)t(f|en, gut erjafilt. (Lessiug.) 

301. UNDECLINED PARTICIPLE MUST REFER TO 
SUBJECT OF SENTENCE. — In Latin and Greek, where 
participles are always declined, they may refer to any noun in 
the sentence. In German the undeclined narticiple should be 
used only as a secondary predicate, i.e., in reference to the 
subject of the sentence, unless, as in the last example of § 300, 
it is perfectly clear from its position to what words it refers. 
Thus the following; is not to be imitated, at least in prose. 

9tod| judenb, tnit be§ $antt|er§ SS^Iitni 
Qerreifeen fie beg getiibel §erj. (Schiller.) 

302. ADJECTIVES NEVER USED AS EPITHETS. 
— Certain adjectives, such as fd)ulb, funb, anftd^tig, are never 
used as epithets, but only as appositive complements after 
copulative verbs, or verbs of making, calling, &c. 

04*. 1. The adjectives aware, rid, mindful, poorly, &o., are subject to 
the same limitation in English. 

Obs. 2. A few of these are occasionally epithets, as gare§ Seber, tnit 
I)eiler |)aut, g4ng unb geBe 3Kiinse, getroften 5!Kuteg, ein roadjer Sto^jf, 
toac^e Srourae, 

* The following is the list : — 

Qbbolb, ill-affected. gebe (gabe', current (gftnge leib, annoying. 

obfpenftig, recalcitrant. unb gebe). not, necessary, 

abroenbig, estranged. gebent, mindful. nii^(e), useful, 

angft, uneasy. [to. getroft, of good cheer. quttt, rid, quits, 

onheif^tg, bound over yettia^r, aware. fc^abe, pity (re- 
anfic^tig, in sight of. geradrtig, on the look-out [grettable). 

OU^finbtg, discovered, grant, averse. [for. fd|ulb, guilty of. 

berett, ready. ^eil, sound. teilhafttg, l partaker 

bra^, fallow. trre, mistaken. teilqaft, / in 

ctngebenl, mindful. funb, known. unpap, poorly, 

feinb, hostile. ^obijaft, in possession of. uumobi, unwell. 

gSng(e), current. l^anbgemein, at close Berlujttg, a loser, 

gar, cooked, ready, quarters. Ivad), awake. 

M 2 
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303. EPITHETS ONLY.— Certain other adjectives can 
be used as epithets only. Such are : — 

(1.) Adjectives in n, en, ern, describing the material of which any- 
thing is made, as gotbeit, lebern. Consequently to translate tk£ ring is 
golden we must say : ber Sling ift Don ®oIb, or ein golbener. 

(2.) To some extent adjectives in tfd^ derived from names of persons 
or courttries, as biefitft^, thievish ; ft)antf(^, Spanish ; * though we can 
say ba§ fltngt mtr f<)antf^ ; biefeS SSort ift nid^t ttaltenif(ft. 

(3.) Many adjectives in \\i^, not denoting qualities, but rather atten- 
dant oiroumstanees, as anfonglil^, initial; ftiinblid^, hourly. They can, 
however, be used freely as adverbs. Of course, there are many adjec- 
tives in Ii(f), Uke l^errltd^, spleiidid ; rebltc^, honest, &o., denoting qua- 
lities, to which this rule does not apply. 

(4.) Adjectives in ig formed from adverbs, like boitig (bte ®Ortigcn, 
the people there), l^ieftg, ^eutig, &o.-|- The adverbs from which they are 
formed can generally be used as complements : er ift bort, toir finb 
titer, &0. 

Ois. Any of these adjectives, if the article is placed before them, 
become practically nouns, and can then be used as complements. 

304. TWO FORMS OF THE SUPERLATIVE. — As 

the superlative has generally no uninflected form, we must 

use, when it occurs as the appositive complement, either the 

inflected form with the definite article, ber, bie, bag fd^onjle, 

or an adverbial form : am fc^Bnflett, am eifrigftetl. The former 

is employed when the subject (or object) is compared with 

another individual of the same kind, the latter when it is 

compared with itself under diiierent circumstances. Thus — 

®er geftrige Sturm war ber l^efttgfte beS gan^en Qol^rl^unbertS. 
But 

11m jmei U^r wor ber ©turm am ^eftigften ; 

that is, more violent than the same storm at 10 o'clock, 3 o'clock, &c. 

* Adjectives from names of persons have a capital, as ber Sriibner'f^e 
SBerlag, provided they mean belonging to the person ; but if they are 
otherwise used they have a small letter, as bie lut^erif^e Sirc^e, bie 
t)oItatfd)e ©dule. 

t Corresponding to the Greek o vvv, o\ ikh, rpirnloe, &c. Hence 
^neas se matutirms agebat, Terapraios apiaro, have no parallel ig 
<3rermaa. 
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asonn ift biefer "Eag ber fdiBnfte meineg SeBenS. (Soh.) 
®er ©tarfe ift am tna(i)tigften attein. (Sch.) 
Obs. 1. If tg, not representing any word from a previous sentence, 
be the subject, the form with am is used. 

Sim beften ift'S oud) f)iit, Wcnn itix nur ©inen '§ort. (Goe.) 
Obs. 2. The form with an and the Article is sometimes called the 
relative, that with the article alone the absolute superlative. These 
terms are better applied to superlative adverbs. See Accidence § 191. 

305. COMPARISON OF PARTICIPLES, &c. — Parti- 
ciples, when not used exactly as adjectives, are compared with 
me'^r, am mei[ten, am ^cd)ften, am fccften, &c., and so are (at 
least in modern GermanJ the adjectives enumerated in § 302, 
which cannot be used as epithets. 

Unb bte ©urge, bie mel)r aU felbft mir ba^ UBet nerljajst ift. (Goe.) 

Obs. 1. Of course in many cases it is easy to substitute synonyms 
admitting of comparison, as fetnblit!^ for feiiib, &c. 

Obs. 2. Heine has SRii^t? tl)ot if)m leibcr ; Luther often uses feinber. 
Participles like reijenb, gelel)rt, geroanbt, are practically adjectives. 

306. Wtt\V FOR COMPARATIVE.— ilf»r« is sometimes 
used in English to contrast not nouns but adjectives. In this 
case mtifv is generally used in German, not the comparative 
degree. 

Er ift me^r flug all rec^tfd^affcn (more clever than honest). 
Ob'. Good writers occasionally use the comparative in this sense — 
®iefe aTulrufungen fittb rl)etorif(^er, aU griinbliiii. (Lessing.) 
SSieUetc^t t|at er roal)rer all Hug unb fromm gef)}ro(^en. (Goe.) 

307. A MOST. — The English superlative with indefinite 
article cannot be rendered literally in German; most must 
then be translated by aufecrft, '^od^ft, fe^r, auggejeic^net, &c., as 
etn l^bc^ft frud^tbareg Sanb. 3tllerliebft may have indefinite 
article. 

Obs. A superlative without any article is occasionally used in 
abbreviated expressions, as geinftel S5>etjenmeI)I ju bittigftcm $reife, — 
id^ toerbleibe mit grofeter §oc^ac^tung. 

* Matthias quotes immer fcftreienbere Ungerec^tigfeit as correct, but 
not immer fc^reienbere Sinber. 
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308. NEUTER ADJECTIVE AS NOUN.— The neuter 
of an adjectiYe with the definite article, and sometimes even 
without, is used much more freely in German than in English, 
and often requires to be rendered by several words (cf. § 430). 

®a§ giirctiterlic^e, wag er erfafiren, :^atte aud^ neue ^aft in i^nt roac^ 
gerufen. C^reytag.) 

SOtetit greunb toax in ben legten SBod^en burdEi %tubeS unb ©c^merj= 
lid^eS, bag er feI6ft erteben mufete, in Slnfprui^ genommen. (Freytag.) 

309. NEUTER USED FOR PERSONS.— The neuter of 
pronominal adjectives is often used in statements applicable to 
both sexes. 

Thus, in addressing a number of boys and girls, we should say : 
aSelc^eS son euc^ I)at bag getlian? and the answer might be : Mne§ son 
ung. Or, again, to the same audience : Jlun Ijat jebeg fein j£eil be» 
tontmen; jebeg ge^e ru:^ig va3) §aufe. 
In the same way unfereing is used :— 

Unfereing aber ift fd)on alt unb i|at ju biel ©orgen. (Heine.) 
Similar is the use of aEeg and tDOg. 

5SBD alleg lieBt, fann Sari aHetn ni^t Ijaffen. (Soh.) 

Unb aEe§ Met unb fdjiagt bie SSrufte. (Sch.) 

®a eilt, Wag §dnbe 1)at, fic^ einjuridjten. (Sch.) 

310. STRONG AND WEAK FORM.— The general rule 
is that an adjective preceded by an article or pronominal ad- 
jective takes the strong form if the article or pronominal ad- 
jective has no inflexion, but the weak form if the article or 
pronominal adjective is inflected. It is, in fact, the principle 
of economy ; the least possible amount of inflexion is used. 
Thus mein guter greiinb, unfer neueS SSucfc. iencv fd)Icd)te Timn. 

On the other hand, if two ordinary adjectives precede the same word, 
they are inflected alike. 

©orgfant Brad^te bie SJtutter be§ Itaren, |errtic^en SBeineS, 
gn gef^liffener glafd^e auf blonfem, jinnernem 9iunbe. (Goe.) 
Ois. fotgenb is generally treated as a pronominal adjective (bie &• 
brterung folgenber wtd)tigen ©adie, &c.) ; with fogenannt, obenerwfi^nt, 
&c., the usage varies. 
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311. INFLEXION AFTER ctntge, &c.— After cinige, 
ctlic^e, anbere, stele, menige, mej^rere, einjelne, manege, [ol(|e, 
Weld&e, an adjective in the nominative or accusative plural re- 
tains the strong form. In the genitive plural the weak form 
is preferred in modern German, as also after jtoeier, breter.* 

®ie f(i)B})ferift^e SStaft ift in Biele einjelne Jtteife geteitt. (Freytag.) 

S)er ©ifer mattc^er marmen greunbe beg ©c^orten. (Lessing.) 
The following is less common : — 
g^ toat bog aSerbienft einiger fc^oner grauen in ber ©tabt. (Grimm.) 

312. 9Ranii^. — 'ffiont^ hefore another adjective is usually- 
declined, ami the adjective takes in that case the weak form. 
In the nominative singular and accusative singular neuter, the 
inflexion of mcinc^ may be omitted,-}- and the strong form of 
the adjective used. Thus matid^eg Bejfere ©ti'td; nian(^ fc^iJneg 
Sanb; bie Saufba^n manc^eg jugencHijen S^denteS. For the 
pluial, see the preceding section. 

313. 9tt(. — The word all involves some difficulty both as 
to its own declension and that of the adjectives that follow it. 

(1.) The inflected form is used immediately before an abstract noun 
in the singular, much as all in English. In other cases all the in the 
singular is baS ganje. 

Sier 9l«trflg ift aHer liberlegung roert. (Goe.) 
3c^ ^obe i^n bie ganje SBoi.e nidjt gefelien. 

(2.) All, nil the, in the plural, is rendered by aE inflected without 
arciole. Occasionally in the nominative and accusative the definite 
article is inserted. 

3(Jeib:^art Bon aueuentbol, ber geiftBoIIfie unb traurigfte otter ritterlic^ett 
©onger tm breijeljnten 3a£)rl)unbert. (Freytag.) 
gioci) alien tlagltd)en ®emiitigungen ber jiingflert 3a:^re. (Treitschke.) 
ailc bie SBSeifrften otter Betten. (Goe.) 

The inflected form is often followed in the plural by a possessive 
or demonstrative adjective, sometimes, as above, by tbe definite article. 

®a§ einjige giegiment, bo§ otte feine ®l)renseiiien gerettet ^otte. 

(Treitschke.) 



* But Freytag has jitneier tierWonbter $aufer. 

f In poetry tnoni^ uninflected is more freely used, as monc^ bunten 
asturaen. 
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In the singular all his is generally fetlt ganj — 

11m fetn gatiseg SSermogen ift er getomnten. 

Notice bieiS alleS, all this; bO:^ aEe3, all that. 

(3.) The uninfleoted form alt (or the more conTersational at[e) is used 
before the masGnline and neuter nom. and ace. singular of the definite 
article and possessive adjectives, and also before the dative bem after 
prepositions, occasionally before other cases. 

SBoju bient aHe ber Sluftoanb son ©onnen unb iptaneten ? (Goe.) 
aJltr wirb bon aHe bent fo toirr, \o butnm. (Goe.) 
®er 8trgtt)D:^n, ber att bte§ Un^ttt ^^erbetgefii^rt. (Preytag.) 
ffier ^i)an)fla.% aH metner ©liidEfeligleit. (Goe.) 

(4.) If aH inflected be followed by another adjective, that adjective 
takes the weak form. 

SlKer guten Singe ftnb bret. (Lessing.) 
geber ntu^te aHe iibrtgen ©timmen fiir fic^ :^a6en. (Sch.) 

There are, however, iastauces of the strong form in the nominative 
and accusative plural. 

SSor bie SSerfamntlung lourben alle gro^e Slngetegen^eiten gebrai^t. (Sch.) 

(5.) Notice alle Sage, every day; aHe JtDei Sage, every otJter day. 

(6.) Sllle is used in the complement to mean complete, at an end; the 
usage is provincial. 

2)te Eugein ftnb aHe; hjtr tooEen neue giefeen. (Goe ) 

314. SBtel, toetttg. — Siet, Wenig are undeclined when they 
denote a large or small quantity of the thing to which they 
refer, taken as a whole: declined, when they denote a large or 
small number of individuals belonging to a class. 

They are, therefore, generally but not always, declined in the plural, 
and undeclined in the singular. The following examples show the 
less common cases of their being declined in the singular, and left 
uninflected iu the plura]. 

Serne ntd^t auf etnmal SBieleS, aber SSiet. N'e multa, sed multwm. 
Sc& bin fiir biele §ofKd^fett ©c^ulbner. (Goe.) 

©in ®ewolb, wo BieleS ®ifcn liegt 
S8on alter ©iegelbeute aufgepuft. (Sch.) 
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S^n umgcben btele gute SBelannle, abet mentg treue ffreunbe. 

(Sanders.)* 

Obs. 1. SSijI, toenig, preceding another adjective, may qualify eitber 
the idea made up of noun and adjective or the noun only. In the latter 
case they are declined in the same way as the other adjectives, and a 
comma is placed between. Thus tticle^, IftUteS ®efc^rei, a great deal 
ofshoutirig, and that land, differs slightly from tttel lailteS ®ef^rei, a 
great deal of loud sliovthuj. 

Ob». 2. SBicI, tnenig, when preceded by an article or adjective pronoun 
are always declined — bag Btele ®elb, fetn IDenigeS ®elb, &c. They can 
be thus used only with collective or abstract nouns. 

315. 'S'tiySf nte^rere. — As a general rule, the inflected form 
me^reve is used only in the sense oi' several. More, whether with 
a singular or plural noun, is rendered by tne^r undeclined. 

Obgleid^ \6) f^on mefjtere SBiidjer berftfientt ^ahi, \o ^obe ic^ boc^ 
inttner noi^ me{|t SSiidjet ate bu. (Sanders.) 

But classical writers did occasionally use me^rere declined with plural 
and even with singular nouns to mean more — 

Se mef)rere nnb grbgere iSlinltc^feiten mit n3al)rnel)tncn. . . (Lesi-ing.) 
®eiit Slut roHt tnit me^rerer ©efc^minbigfett. (Goe.) 
Notice the collective SDle^rerel, several things. 

Some authors, e.g., Freytag, use the form me^re both for several 
and for more. 

316. Sold^. — There are three different ways of using folc^: — 
(1.) It may precede the indefinite article, and is then undeclined. 

©oId& ein SSctter ift felten p folder (Stnte gefommen. (Goe.) 
(2.) It may follow the induflnite article, and is then declined. 

ein folder 8luftrog fd^redt mic^ mc^t, tnit folcf)en ©dia^en lann ic^ 
bienen. (Goe.) 

(3.) It may stand alone, without article. This usage is almost 
confined to the plural. 

* SESenig undeclined can rarely be used in the plural before another 
adjective, because of its double meaning. In this example, toenig treue 
Sfreunbe might mean, but for the contrast with biele, disloyal friends 
(des amis pen sinceres). Possibly the plural with Stel undeclined really 
represents a genitive. 
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Sub fe^'n, wie Diet man fold^er 9KauIrourf§^aufen mu6 ubcr'nanbcr 
fegen.* (Schiller.) 

Ohs. 1. If folc^ precede another adjective, two forms are admissible, 
©old) ebler Wann, or foli^er eble SRann. 

Obs. 2. Such a good man generally means so good u, man, and is 
rendered ein fo guter 2)lann, just as too good a man is ein ju guter SDlann. 

Ohs. 3. Such a is often fo eilt. 

317. @a«5, ^Ib, UNDECLINED, loutcr.— Before names 
of places ganj and ^dt) are undeclined, as ganj iSonbon, ^alb 
Sparig. 

In all other cases they are usel with an article or possessive 
adjective, and declined, as bie ganje SBelt, fetn ganjeS SBermogen. 

The word lauter undeoUned is used to mean mere, nothing but, as — 

(Sc fie^t ben SBalb oor lauter SBdumen nic^t. 

There are also (1) a declined adj Dctive louter, pure, clear, and (2) 
tauter, louder, the comparative of laut, also declined. 

As to bolter, see chapter on G-enitive, § 370. 

318. ADJECTIVE AFTER PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
— With the genitive and dative of personal pronouns, the 
weak form of the adjective is used ; with the nominative 
singular, the strong form ; with the nominative and accusative 
plural, u.-age varies. 

©0 get)', bu beutf(i)er SBdr. (Less.)-3}ut)et fonft, i'^r (ScticBlen. 
TOr armen SOtanne— Q^r 3iingern-3^r (Setrcue. 

319. INDECLINABLES IN er.— The indeclinable words 
ending in er, formed from the names of towns, are really geni- 
tives plural. They are written with capital letters, which 
would not be the ca'-e if they were adjectives. 

Thus :— bie ©relbencr ®atterte, The Dresden Gallery (lit-. **« 
gallery of the Dresdeners) ; ber iOloinjer $0f, The Hotel de Mayenee 
(lit., the hotel of the Mayencers), &o. Notice also from bie ©d&lDetJ, 
Switzerland, ber ©^tDeijer §of, ©d^wetjer Sftife, &o. 

* Notice partitive genitive after OieL 
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320. INFLECTION DROPT IN POETRY, &c. — In 

poetry, and in familiar conversation, adjectives are used with- 
out inflection before tlie nominative and accusative singular 
neuter, and before the nominative masculine. 

Sebe Ijerbe 3tot ber SJletnen 

Sc^lug an tnein etn|)finbenb |)erj. (Soh.) 

Sim off'iien SCSege ftet)t'§, ein tuirttid) Sad). (Soh.) 

SSringe tntr irgenb etn unBebeutenb SSIott t)ereitt. 

So Ilein 3f{olonb, fc£)bit SBetter, Uav ®elb, auf gut ®IM, &o. 

Adjectives are also undeoliued when they follow their substantives, 
as is often the case in ballad poetry, eill ^auSdjetl fleitt, ifyc 3Jliinblein 
rot. 

aite Staifer fRothatt Iobe[aiit 

3itm [jeit'gett Canb gejiogen fam, 

®o mufet' er mit bem frommen $eer 

©urc^ ein ©ebirge, raiift unb leer. (TJhland.) 

Obs. 1. Thi- does not apply to ailjeotives accompanied by the articie. 
Goethe, in his §ermann unb ®Orott)eo, is particularly fond of th-is 
placing an epithet after the noun.* 

8lu(^ bte Slrmut ntac^t ftot^, b-ie uttberbiente. (Goe.) 

Such an adjective is more like a substantive in apposition to the 
noun it really qualifies. (Of. § 299, 0S«.) 

Ois. 2. Adjectives denoting colour or language used as nouns are 
nndeolined. except in the genitive, as ba§ SSIau beS §tmniel§, ba3 beflC 
Seutfd). Even in the genitive those denoting language are preferably 
undecliner', as t)t§ I)eutiaen Seutfc^. 

Obs. 3. The inflection of ein, one, is genarally dropt m expressions 
like uor ein unb einera ^alben ^ai^xe, in einer §o^e Bon ein bi§ jwet 
ajletern, burd^ :^unbert unb ein Stononenf(^iifje. 

* See Introduction to Wagner's Edition, p. xvi. 
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Chapter VI. — Accusative Case. 



321. MEANING OF ACCUSATIVE. — The primaiy 
use of the Accusative is to answer the question whither. This 
comes out most clearly in German in its use after the prepo- 
sitions an, auf, &c., denoting motion or intended motion to a 
place. From this meaning it naturally pRSses to denote ex- 
tension in space or time, and the analogous ideas of weight, 
measure, &c. And, above all, it is used to denote the direct 
object of a verb, or that to which its action is primarily di- 
rected. 

322. SPACE AND TIME.— The accusative is used to 
form adverbial expressions answering to the questions how 
long? how far? over how much space? 

Ungefatir eine ©tunbe sor ber ©tabt liegt SBalb^eim. (Groe.) 
©0 fag er stele STage, 
©o6 Oiele galore long. (Sch.) 
Notice especially its use with compounds of I)erauf, %ixab, ke. 
®er 3Kond^§teufeI polterte bie ^reppe l^erouf. (Klinger.) 

and in speaking of time with hinburifi. ii6er (after the noun) as, bie 
%ad^t iiber, brei Sage lang, brct SRSd^te :^tnbut(5. 

323. TIME WHEN.— The answer to the question when, 
made definite by some word like this, each, or an ordinal 
numeral, is put in the accusative : 

©ie treffen btefen SSormtttag uoi) ein. (Sch.) 
©eib jcbe ©tunbe beg SBefe^lS gewfirttg. (Soh.) 
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Obs. 1. Note this usage even with a word denoting time only 
indirectly. 

Er leerf i^n jeben ©(^mauS. (Goe.) 

Obs. 2. The preposition an with dative is used as freely as the 
accusative to answer the question when ? 

9iod) an bemfelBen abcnb erfct)ten ®uftat) Stbolf. (Soh.) 

Obs. 3. The day of the month is given by the accusative in the 
heading of a letter, &o. It is given by the accusative or by on with 
dative in a connected sentence. 

©trapurfl im eifag, ben 4. ^uli 1872. 

Stm 28. Sluguft 1749, 2Ktttago mit bem ®Iodenfc^lage jmolf tarn id^ auf 
bie saSelt. (Goe.) 

324. EXTENT, WEIGHT, MEASUEE, &c. — With 
verbs and adjectives of weight, measure, price, age, &c., ttie 
accusative answers the question how heavy? how long? how 
costly ? &c., in each < ase denoting the extent to which the 
quality (weight, price, &c.) goes. 

®te ^fte miegt etnen ©entner. 
©g ift feiiteit roten fetter roert. 

Obs. The neuter accusative (Biel, Wenig, &c.), used with many verbs 
to denote the extent of their action, is scarcely to be distinguished 
from an adverb. 

2)a3 ^at un§ Die! gefcbabet. 

325. NEARER OBJECT. — The action of a verb may 
affect two objects,' a person and a thing, for example. On 
one of these it is considered to act more directly; and to this 
the name nearer object is given. The nearer object of a transi- 
tive verb is put in the accusative. It is often its only object. 

SBog fdjmudt ben giingling, el^rt ben Ttmin ? (Sch.) 
gcgltc^er fiifirt baS ©d^nm)ftu^ unb wifdit fid) ben 6(^mei6 ob. (Goe.) 

Obs. Certain intransitive verbs, like fingen, Weinen, tlagen, occa- 
sionally take an accusative in poetry, though they have transitive com- 
pounds that might be substituted for them. Compare in English " / 
sing the sofa." (Cowper.) 
ging, unj'terMidie f cplf, ber funbigen Sffienf^^eit ©riofung. (Klopstock.) 
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326. GERMAN AND ENGLISH TEANSITIVES. — 

German differs less than most languages from English in the 
matter of transitive verbs. Nearly all German transitives, 
except a few inseparable compounds of burc^, unter, um, iiber, 
have transitive equivalents in English ; though, on the other 
hand, owing to the disappearance of the dative inflexion from 
English, many English verbs, as to help, tu serve, &o., have 
intransitive equivalents in German. 

327. COMPOUNDS OF S5c. — With a very few excep- 
tions, the compounds of be take an accusative. The force 
of be is in fact (see § 219) to turn intransitive verbs into 
transitive, or to make transitive verbs govern a different 
accusative. Thus from tcetncn, weep, intraneitive, comes bc= 
iceinen, bewail; from bienen, se7-ve, with dative, comes becienen, 
serve, with accusative ; from fc^enteil, give, with dative of the 
person, comes befd)en!cn, present, with accusative of the 
person. 

Obs. 1. Segcgnen. meet, Bebagen, belotnnten, suit, Betiebcn, pUa»e, 
take a dative. For the reason see §§ 345, 6. 

SBie mirb bte Qei^e bir leiber 
3laS) ber SKabljeit belontmen ? (Goe.) 

©olcbem ©ti(b begegttete ber onbere babiird), ba^ er ba^ ©leii^e t^at. 

(Freytag.) 

Ohs. 2. SJefebleit/ command, takes dative of the person, and accusa- 
tive of the thing, but not necessarily both, together ; befebligeit, accu- 
sative of the person. 

Obs. 3. SBebiirfett, need, begebrett, desire, take either a genitive (par- 
titive) or an accusative. 

Obs. i. SSebarren, persevere, Berubeit, rest, befteben, in the sense of 
consist, betoenben, come to an end (betoenbett laffen, acqiiiesce in'), and a 
few words like Beiofteit, get rusty, are intransitive. 

* ©r liefe eg ni^t bet blogen SBorten bemenben, he would not rest satis- 

Jiod with viere word.i. 
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328. COG-NATE ACCUSATIVE.— The cognate accusa- 
tive with an intransitive verb, as to sleep a sleep, to fight a fight, 
is not common in modern German. When it is used, the noun 
has generally an adjective with it. 

Sd^ ^Be einen guten Satn)3f gefantpft. (Luth.) 

(£r ftarb einen 3leiterltob. (Goe.) 

gd^ ^aV bie 3fad^t getraumet tt)ot)I einen fdirocren Xraunt. (Heine.) 

Obs. ©terben generally takes a genitive to denote the manner of 
death, an to denote the disease. 

@ie ftarb eineS bbfen SobeS. (G-rimm.)— (gr ftarb an ber Etjolera. 

329. ACCUSATIVE ANALOGOUS TO COGNATE. 
— Somewhat similar to the cognate accusative is another 
idiomatic use of the accusative after intransitive verbs, in the 
phrases Slljranen weinen, ^oxv. fctiden, Sreube atmen. These 
accusatives denote that which is produced or exhibited by 
weeping, looking, &o., not the act itself, as in the case of 
Sampf fdmpfen, ©t^lummer fc^Iummern. 

®o§ TOii^Irab ftiiubt ®tomanten. (Heine.) 
®g regnete SBIut.— ©r fc^rouc einen ©ib. 

330. DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE.— With a verb of teaching 
the person taught is the direct object, the thing taught a 
cognate accusative. Hence le^ren generally governs two 
accusatives. 

3eigt mir bet greunb, Wag \6) fann, Iz^xt nttd^ ber geinb, rtaS tc^ foU. 

(Seh.) 
SBer :^at bic^ foliie Stretff/ gele^rt ? (Dhland.) 

But on the analogy of verbs like jeigctt, a dative of the 
person is admissible. 

Obs. 1. t8eIeJ)ren, takes an accusative of the person, and a genitive of 
the thing, especially in the phrase, jentonben eineg SBefferen belel)ren. 

®laubft bu nict)t, 
S)a{! Xrounte bann unb wann ber 3uf "nf* utiS bele£)ren ? (Wieland.) 
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Obi. 2. The rule of the double accusative applies to a certain 
extent to Bitten, frageit, aslt, when the aocusative of the thing is a neuter 
pronoun. 

gd^ WtH bi^ etWflS frogen. 

3?ur folge mir, tc^ bitte btd^ nur bteS. (Goe.) 

Obs. 3. Soften may take either two accusatives, or a dative and an 
accusative. One of the accusatives is really an accusative of price. 

331. EEFLEXIVE VERBS.— With most reflexive verbs 
the reflexive pronoun is the nearer object, and in the accusa- 
tive case; in some instances, howes^er, it is the dative, and 
then the verb, if naturally transitive, takes an accusative. 
Thus from ftd) einbtfben: — 

SSilbet tvii) meinen ©^redfen ein I (Lessing.) 

332. IMPERSONAL VERBS.— Certain sensations, such 
as hunger, thirst, sleepiness, are expressed in German by imper- 
sonals with the accusative. Thus e§ l^itngert itlic^ or mid^ 
I)ungert, / am hmgri/ ; c§ friert mii), I am cnld ; e§ fd^tafert mic^, 
I feel sleepy ; e§ biirftet mic^, lam tUrsUj ; eS brennt mic^ auf bcr 
3unge, my tongue is parched : eg geliiftet mid^ nai) etwaS, / kng 
for something ; eg ubertauft mid^, [ shudder, 

Jpungert betncn f^einb, f o f^ieife i^n ; biirftet i^n, f o trftnle i^n. 

(Luth. Bible.) 
©3 juit unb btennt nttd^ nod^ bent Slamcn. (Schiller.) 

Obs. 1. Compare in old English, Iiim hungrede, and in Scott— 

And when in Salamanca's cave 
Sim luted his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Xotre Dame. 

Obs. 2. The Germans say e§ friert mtd^ an Den ^ftnben, not often bie 
$anbe frieren mir. See below for the use of the dative in somewhat 
analogous cases. 

Obs. 3. @g is frequently omitted in cases where a personal con- 
struction is also possible, as in mic^ l^unpert for e§ l^ungert mi(^, but 
not in phrases lite e§ brennt mic^ auf ber 3unge. 
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Obs. i. Ordinary transitive verbs used as impersonals keep their 
accusative, as e§ drgert tnicft, I am vexed; e§ freut mil^, I am pleased. 
But eS bitnft, methinks, takes sometimes an accusative, sometimes a 
dative. 

Ois. 5. (£§ gilt takes an accusative of the thing wanted or at stake. 

9lun gilt'eS fdjtteHen Sflat. (Soh.) 

eg gall ba§ ®afein ber Siation. (v. Treitschke.) 

333. THE IMPERSONAL m gteW.— ©§ gtefct, meaning 
there is, or there are, takes an accusative. Tlie real meaning 
of the phrase is "some power or other produces for us," but 
this idea has become quite obscured. 

So giebt'S ciueti grofeen <Bpa%. (Goe.) 

Obs. e§ fe^t, with the meaning c5 gicbt, is almost limited to e§ feP 
^iebe, @cf)iage. 

,S34. CONSTRUCTION OF laffen, &c.— The verbs taffen, 
mac^en, ifd^m (bid), fe^en, S^Bren, Iel)ren, are followed by an 
accusative and infinitive. 

2a% §err, beS Dp'ietS ®itfte fteigen. (Sch.) 

®r fjk^ tn^hjifc^en 
3tn Hlofter mte^ ate SaienBruber btetben. (Less.) 

O's. 1. It is important to distinguish the accusative governed by 
lafjett from the case (whatever it may be) governed by the infinitive 
depending on lajjen, or rather perhaps by the compound verb made up 
of laffen and the infinitive, 

©r liefe bie SSriiden aBBred^en, 
He had the bridges broken down (he Ud-breaTi-down the bridges). 

Sag btr ntc^t fc^metc^eln, 
DoiCt let yourself be flattered (don't let-flatter yourself). 

Obs. 2. It will be easy, therefore, to see the difference between Safe 
mt^ bie Qeitung tiorlefen, let me read the -paper aloud, and lofe mir bie 
geitung Dortefen, let gorf^e one read the paper to me. 

N 
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335. ADJECTIVES WITH ACCUSATIVES. — The 

adjectives anftd^tig, getoa^r, Io8, geiDo^nt, miice, fatt, iiberbriiflig, 
■which naturally govern the genitive, are sometimes found 
with an accusative. 

®en ^ofen finb fte Io§, bte SSofen ftnb geblieben. (&oe.) 
®a§ bin id^ md)t gemo^nt. (Goe.) 
®a§ finb auij mir ^ufrieben. (Goe.) 

This usage is chiefly confined to neuter pronouns, the ending of 
which was probably mistaken for a genitive termination. 

336. ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE. — Sometimes the 
accusative, followed by a participle or an adverbial expression, 
is used absolutely, that is, it forms an adverbial expression, 
not depeodiug in construction on any other word in the 
sentence. In prose, English generally prefers the preposition 
with; in poetry, and in phrases like iword in hand, we have 
the same idiom as German. 

Bu ©ton^S, bem Stiratttien, fd)Itc^ 
WiSroS, ben S)oI(| im ©etoanbe. (Sch.) 

?IBer nod) ftanb ber ®reig, ben Sliil sur SBoIte gefenft, unb triibea, 
beiilenben ©rnft auf ber ©time. (Bngel.) 

336a. INTEANSITIVE VERBS WITH OBJECT. 

— Some usually intransitive verl)s take an accusative in 
special senses, as ftc^ miice flrbeiten. Pic %\x^t tpunt fleben. 
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Chapter YE.— The Dative. 



337. USES OF THE DATIVE.— The German dative, 
when standing alone, is the case of the indirect object, that is 
of the person (or thing) affected by the occurrence of an action 
or the exercise of a quality, wlthough not directly or primarily 
acted on.* It is also the case governed by many prepositions, 
and, in conjunction with them, supplies the want of an ablative, 
a locative, and an instrumental cate. 

Its uses as the case of the indirect object may be classified as 
follows : — 

(1.) It is the remoter object of a transitive verb. 

(2.) It is used in combination with the verb feitt and other copulative 
verbs accompanied by an adjective, adverb, &o., or even standing alone. 

(3.) It forms the sole object of many intransitive verbs. 

(4.) It is loosely joined to a sentence to denote a person interested, 
especially in the form known as the ethic dative. 

338. REMOTER OBJECT.— A number of verbs, of which 
verbs oi giving are the most obvious example, have two object?. 
The one which they are said to affect directly is put in the 
accusative, and denotes the thing given, the other, which is 
supposed to be more remotely affected by the action, denotes 
the person to whom it is given, and is put in the dative. The 
same principle applies to verbs of idling, advising, permitting, 
commanding, promising, showing, forgiving, owing, comparing, &c. 

* Roby, § U32. 
n2 
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2)em ®Iuif Beja^It' i^ meine ©^ulb. (Sch.) 
3D'ieine SBlinb^eit gieb ntir wieber. (Soh.) 
3^n tDiH id) ben ©nnnijen loei^en, 
Qb fie mein @iM mtr banit bersei^en. (Sch.) 

S)em Sett tierbanf i^ mein gerettet Scben. (Soh.) 

^d) ^abc bid) gelobet meinent §errit. (Herder.) 

SSertrauft bu bic^ boc^ forgloS 

Sagti^ bent toitben SKeer. (Heine.) 

©ogt, ttem bergleicft' tc^ btefe ntuntte @^ar ? (Goe.) 

Obs. 1. The opposites of these verbs, those of re/using, grudging, &o., 
take the same construction. 

SBer ntiggBnnt'S eud^ ? (Goe.) 

Obs. 2. The accusative after sach verbs is often replaced by an in- 
finitive mood with ju. 

So rot' id^ btr nur turj unb gut 
®e§gleid|en gleic^fans anplegen. (Goe.) 

339. TO BELONG, TO BE DUE. — Neuter verba 
meaning to belong, to be wanting, to be due, to happen, to appear, 
&c., which, are nearly akin in signification to the passives of 
the transitive verbs that take a dative, are themselves, as in 
English, followed by a dative of the person to whom some- 
thing belongs, &e. 

®enn btr gepren meine 5PfItc^ten. (Sch.) 
Unb mag mtr fe:^tt, bu ffiteine, 
ge^It mondiem im beutf^en Sanb. (Heine.) 
®§re bem &^te gebiil^ret. (Proverb.) 

Obs. 1. Hence tnerben, in the sense of to fall to the lot of, takes a 
dative. 

Ser fdionfte So^n f oH btr tnerben. (Goe.) 

Obs. 2. ®iinten, to seem, is oftener found with the accusative. The 
cognate English word thinks in meihinks (i.e., it thinks or seems to vie), 
should be noticed. 

340. TAKIN(3- AWAY. — Even verbs of taking away, 
especially those compounded with ab, cnt, au?, often take a 
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dative of the remoter object, as, aufero, demo, suhduco in Latin, 
oter, prendre in French. 

SJodt) '^att' i(^ einen teurctt (SrBen, 
3)en na^tn mir ®ott, \6) fa^ i^n fterben. (Seh) 
©r l^inter^ait i^m fein gere(i)teg ®r6e. (Less.) 
Ser Sfling, ben er bent Sliefen abgenonimen. (Wieland.) 
Unb i^r ^anpt, 
®em fetneS Slrmea ©tii^e fid| entjog, 
©turjt ouf bag Sti|fen. (Lessing.) 

Obs. 1. The intransitive verb entfagen takes a dative (of. renonoer h). 

©ie tonnte tl^rem wilben Seben entfagen. (Freytag.) 
Obs. 2. Side by side with this construction is that of verbs like 
berauben, with accusative of the person. {See also § 371.) 
3^r beraubt nttd^ nteiner Kinber. (Luther's Bib.) 

341. ADJECTIVE WITH VERB TO BE, &c. — 
Adjectives, adverbs, parti ciplef, and occasionally nouns with 
the verb [ein, or otherwise forming an appositive complement 
(§ 275), are accompanied by a dative of the person affected. 
The relations expressed are, of course, often the same as 
those expressed by the verbs named below. 

®u bift mir na^. (Goe.)— (S3 ift ntir rei^t. 
®ag crfte fte^t un§ frei. (G-oe.) 
®ie3 atteS ift mir untertpnig. (Sch.) 
®ann gef)t bag Kantoniren an, bem SSauer eine 2aft, 
SSerbrieglic^ jebem (Sbelmann, unb SBiirgern gar ber^agt. (Groe.) 
©eib mir gegriifet, befreunb'te ®d)aren, 
®ie mir jur ®ee aSegleiter hiaren. (Sch.) 
SBoIiIunSl ©enntDog 
9Ric^ Sn^ ium E:t|riften mac^t, ba3 modjt (Suc^ mir 
3um guben. (Leasing.) 

ginen SBiirger fjofft' er Sii) getuogen. (Goe.) 

Ots. 1. Notice especially the adjectives in bar and lid) with a passive 

meaning, 
©ine ©eele, bie ber Sift unb ber Siebe gteid) unbetretbar war. (Sch.) 
Obs. 2. The use of the dative with a, noun unaooompanied by an 

adjective is disappearing. 
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342. Settt, &c., IMPERSONAL. — ©ein, tcerben, used 
impersonally in the sen^e / feel, I begin to feel, &c. 
(literally it is to me, it becomes to me), al'Ways take the dative. 
So ge^en, erge^en. 

©em ©^afer tft gar fo toii). (Goe.) 
©3 tuirb mir uon aHe Bent fo mtrr, fo bumm, 
9tK gtng' mir ein 2Kiil)lrab int f opf ^erutn. (Goe.) 
Sag bir boc^ nic^t bange fein. (Less.)— gg erging ti)m fc^tec^t. 
Sine 3fDnne, bie rtiegen Sieb[^aft an§ ber ^eUe entronnen, trie baS 
fo monc^er gef|t. (Freytag.) 

343. OTHER IMPERSONALS.— Though most imper- 
sonals govern an accusative (§ 332), there are a few which 
take a dative. The chief of these are e? fd^etnt, it seems (and 
sometimes eg biin!t) ; eg grauet, one shudders; eg etett, it disgusts; 
eg fc^iDinbelt, one feels giddy; eg bangt, one trembles; eg traumt, 
one dreariis. 

Sent SSater graufet'S, er leitet gefcfiminb. (Goe.) 

344. ELLIPTICAL EXPRESSIONS. —By ellipsis of 
the verb a dative often stands with an adverb or interjection. . 

SBel) ben aSerfern. C^laten.)— §ei[ bir, Wiirbtger ®ret5. (Sch.) 
SBol^I bent, ber frei Bon ©djulb unb fje^le 
SSeffia^rt bte Itnbltc^ reine ©eele. (Sch.) 

345. INTRANSITIVE VERBS. — Intransitive verbs 
which denote that one person or thing stands in a certain 
relation to another person or thing take the dative. The 
most frequent relations of this kind are pleasing, displeasing, 
likeness, vnlikeness, obedienc, resistance, triist, friendship, 
enmity, fitness, anger. Many of the verbs of this class are 
transitive in English; others are followed by prepositions. 

®er Sonig, bein ba§ Sieb gefiel. (Goe.) 
3dE) lann nic^t fagen, h)ie ber Drt mir mibert. (Sch.) 
2)u gtei^ft bem ®eift, ben bu begreifft. (Goe ) 
®tn blower Sd^aH, bem ntcftts entfprti^t. (Less.) 
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SBie roollt' id^ bieiien bem §ersog tiod) ju 5|Sferb. (Uhland.) 
SBeil er bent ©trome ntacqtig roe^reit fann. (Soh.) 
SKetner TOutter siemt'SBilb^ret unb gifc^. (Uhland.) 
9Jun jttrnft bu fc^redltc^ mtr. (Uhland.) 
Er tiertrauet fc^etternb ober lanbenB 
©einen ©ottent. (Goe.) 
flee Appendix II. for a great many verbs falling under this rule. 
Ols. 1. So also compound expressions with similar meanings. 
3^m ^ielt noc^ feiner ftnitb. (Uhland.) 
a5el Sebett^ unflemifdjte greube 
SGSorb feinem Qrbifc^en p tetl. (Soh.) 
Obs. 2. Notice especially fi^aben, ^elfeit. 

®§ tuirb t£)r Ijoffentltc^ m(i)i fd)aben. (Goe.) 

346. SofflEW/ BegcfjttCtt. — golgen, Bcgegnen, and wcrds of 
cognate signification take a dative, perhaps from a notion of 
service on the part of the person who follows or meets one. 

Solgt burii) bte Sufte bem SSInng, folgt burcJ) ben Stettjet bem ©tta^I. 
9Jur einem 3:raurigen I)aB' ic^ Begegnet,* 
®er fic^ Berbcrgen mug, roo 9tttc§ jaudijt. (Sch.) 

Ohs. S3egegnen, tn meet, is occasionally (Grimm siys wrongly) found 
with an accusative. In the sense to happen tn, it of course takes a 
dative. 

347. DATIVE OF PERSON INTEEESTED.-Besides 

the above mentioned verbs and adjectives, which are those 
most frequently found with the dative, nearly all verbs and 
adjectives may, under particular circumstances, be used with a 
dative of the person or thing which their action indirectly 
affects. This construction is the widest form of the dative of 
relation, 

28enn id) unferm 3?ater and) feine ©orgen fo erleic^tem fbnnte. 

(Leasing.) 
§ott' ic^ mtr nic^t bic giamme borbe^alten. (Goe.) 

* Where exception is taken to the use of I)abeit with the verb of 
motion begegnet. 
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3(lel)tnt rtiir'3 ntc^t ungut, 3lotf)an. (Leas.) 
3I)r fet|t eg i^r an, fie ift ruftig geboren* (Goe.) 
aSergife fie je^t uitb lebe nur ber greube. (Sch.) 
Sei(i)t fitgte fic^ il)nt ber 3lu§bruc! erregter (gmpfinbung in ben Smong 
frans6fifd)cr SSerfe. (Freytag.) 

Obs. In modern prose fiir with accusative often supersedes the 

dative. 

aag war tiir euifi ein groge^ ®lucE. 

348. DATIVE FOR POSSESSIVE.— This dative is 
much used, especially in speaking of parts of the body, where 
ia English we use a possessive pronoun, or the genitive of 
a noun. 

®er ®ott beg ©tegel toanbcit i^r pr ©cite. (Sch.) 
Ste Seier, bie fo ^eH erfd)oIten, 
Siegt i^m in Slrmen fonber ^lang. (TJhland.) 
3c^ iiog'g il)m au5 bent SBufen. (Less.) 
®r fu^r fid) ntit ber §anb iiber bie ?lugen. 
Obs. Compare in French ,;> me mis coupe le doigt. The application 
of the rule is wider in German than in French, while on the other 
hand the Germans are not as particular as the French in using the 
personal pronoun in speaking of parts of the body. 

349. ETHIC DATIVE. — The dative, particularly the 
dative of personal pronouns, is often used, especially in 
popular language and in poetry, to imply that a person not 
otherwise necessarily mentioned has an interest in the trans- 
action. It cannot be translated literally in modern English. 

2Bag niad)ft bu ntir 
58or Siebd^enS Xpr ? (Goe.) 
The following is spoken by a nurse to her young mistress : — 

~Den SBroutlronj fled£)f i(5 felbft 1 (Sr foH ntir wunbeifc^bn 
9tuf btefent art'gen So})f^en ftet)n. (Wieland.) 
Obs. The construction is found in Shakespeare : — 
Why, then build me thy fortunes upon the basis of valour. Challenge 
me the count's youth to fight with him. {Tmrlfth Xiqlit.) 

* Compare the use of a dative with voir, trouver, &o., in French. 
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The modern English use of the word your, by which the listener 
is, so to speak, drawn into the discussion, is akin to an ethic dative. 
" There is another of your specialists." In Latin it is not uncommon. 

Quid mihi Cdsus agit ? I want to know what Celsus is doing ? 

TtmgUium mild eduxit. I have to thank him (Catiline) for taking 
Tongilius out of the city. 

350. PREPOSITIONS WITH DATIVE. — Several 
classes of prepositions govern a dative, viz., (1) the preposi- 
tions of place, an, auf , Winter, in, neben, iiber, untev, bor, jlDifd)en, 
■which take a dative only in answer to the question where? 
(2) nad^ denoting motion to, JU denoting both motion to and 
rest, and gegeniibev rest only ; (3) Don, au§, denoting separa- 
tion ; (4) mit, denoting association and instrumentality. 

351. COMPOUND VERBS.— The compounds of many 
simple verbs that do not of themselves govern the dative 
acquire the power of doing so by virtue of the prepositions 
or other prefixes with which they are compounded. Such 
prefixes are ab, an, auf, au8, bet, ein, ent, entgegen, mit, na.ii, 
BOr, loiber, JU. Most of these verbs supply collateral illustra- 
tions of preceding rules. 

®eorg l^atte ber Sc^ta^t fiet ®etttnc|en Beigemo^nt. (Archenholtz.) 
SBaS tucEen {te mir an^aben ? (Goe.) 
©ie gingen tnt SHange ben iibrigen 5Rittern Bor. (Freytag.) 
Unterwerft euc^ bent Sloifer. 
®o ftogte nttr ber ®eift eg ein. (Soh.) 
®ie waren ntein, ira atngeft^t ber SOSelt, 
5reir sugefprocben oon jmei grofeen %\)xmm, 
TOr auectannt Don §immel unb Katnr. (Soh.) 

Ohs. 1. 9la(^al)men, na^ntac^cn, to imitate, take either <\) a dative 
of the person and an accusative of the thing, as er O^mt feinetn SBoter 
SSieleS nad) ; or (2) an accusative of the thing only ; or (3) a dative of 
the person or something personified only. 
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aSoIIte ietnonb bie Hiinfte neraditen, weil fie ber SJJatur nac^a^men, fo 
Id^t fid) barauf antffiorten, bag bie 3laturen and) inatti^eg onbere ttad^ 
a^tnen. * (Goe.) 

Obs. 2. Notice the construction of nad^fe^^en: — 

Sleine SBerge^en tann man Sinbern nac^fe'^cn. 

352. PASSIVE OF VERBS WITH DATIVE.— Wiien 
verbs that govern the dative and accusative a:e used in the 
passive, the accusative becomes the. subject and the dative 
remains ; those which govern tlie dative only in the active, 
are used impersonally in the passive and retain the dative. In 
no case can the dative whicu is governed by the active verb 
become the subject of the passive verb. 

Safiir ift tnit and) atte gfreub' entriffen. (Goe.) 

SRamen, bie nur ber Sugenb geweifit finb. (Leas.) 

Um btefen beiiien liebett ©o^n 

©ott bir Uerjie^ert fein. (Uhl.) 

®amit ift tnir nic^t gebient. (Ruokert.) 

Compare in Latin : jVoit parcetur latori, nobis resutitwr, &o. 

353. VERBS OF MOTION. — To after a verb of 

motion is of course naturally expressed by a preposition, ju, 

nad^, &c. 

3(^ reife nai) Sertirt.— Somm ju mir 1 

©ein gietieit briitgt p feinent SRetter. (Sck) 

Obit. But it often happens that, when no particular stress is laid 
on the motion, a dative of the person without ju, a. dative of relation 
in fact, is found. This is especially the case with pronouns.f 

SSrtitgt i^r mir nic^ts Don Uttterroatben— ni^tS 
SSon meinem SBatcr ? (Sch.) 

* The modern usage is to put a dative with noc^a^meit in the seiue 
of nac^l'ttebetl, an accusative when ic means simply u) copy. 

t See Eve and oe Baudiss' French Grammar, Syntax § 155 Obs., for 
oorreapouding idiom with venir. 
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354. COMPOUNDS WITH Dc.-The remoter object of 
simple transitive verbs, or the dative case which follows in- 
transitive verbs, becomes the nearer object of their compounds 
with 6e. Thus — 

gr [^entte mir ein S8ud) 
(£r befc^enfte mic^ mit etnent SSud). 
Sr bient mir— er bebieitt mid). 
See § 212. 

355. DATIVE FOR POSSESSIVE.— A dative and a 
possessive adjective are often used in popular language, 
especially in Southern Germany, instead of a genitive, as bent 
SSatcr fein SRod, or even without article, SSater fetn 9lo(f, father's 
coat. 

gf£)r foUtet mir and) ein SBattele SSutter filr meinem gelbroe&el feine 
grau fc^tden. (Auerbaoh.) 

35oA. Sittfett, gclten, &c., SRufen meaning to call to, shout to, 
takes a dative. So does gcttetl in the sense to be intended for. 
Siuf i^rl ©ie foU Ijeraug, (call to her.) (Grillparzer). 
Qc^ wei% mem btefer ©eufjer gitt (for whom it is meant). 

SSebeuten, to inform,, tierjid^ern to assure, followed by a clause, take 
accusative or dative ; lo^neit, to reward, an aoo. or dat. of the person. 
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Chapter VIII. — Genitive Case. 



356. MEANING OF THE GENITIVE. — It it be 

assumed that the genitiv^e referred originally to locality, its 
first meaning is from. It accordingly denotes primarily the 
origin or source of anything, an idea now mostly expressed in 
G-erman by the preposition Ooit. Another way of speaking of 
it is " the genitive denotes adjectival additions." To under- 
stand this it is only necessary to reflect that an adjective may 
be formed from any noun, as hor&e, to mean belonging to or con- 
nected with a horse. The genitive case is, according to this 
view, such an adjective. In some languages the terminations 
by which adjectives are formed from nouns are the same as 
those of the genitive. 

The genitive is most frequently dependent on another noun; 
but it may also be governed by a verb, an adjective, or a pre- 
position. In many cases the genitive governed by a verb in 
older German has been superseded by a preposition and 
its case. 

357. GENITIVE DEPENDING ON A NOUN.— The 
genitive depending on an ordinary noun may be — 

(1.) Subjective, closely allied to which is the possessive Genitive. 

(2.) Objective. 

(3.) The partitive Genitive. 

(4.) The Genitive of material, quality, definition, &o. 
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358. GENITIVE OR tiott AFTER NOUNS, &c. — 
German, like other modern languages, tends more and more 
to dispense with inflexions, and therefore we find, in modern 
German prose, Bon with a dative preferred in many cases 
where, in older German or in poetry, a genitive seems the 
natnral construction. 

The general principle is that, to represent a genitive depend- 
ing on a noun or its equivalent, botl with dative is preferred 
in all cases where a simnle genitive would have no inflexion 
to make it clear that it is the genitive. Thus Bolt is used — 

(1.) When the second noun has no article or adjective. 

®aS laute ®r6§nen Bon ©^ilb unb ©peer. (Freytag.) 
compared with — 

Ser 3ufnntmenj'to6 ber ©c^ilber unb baS gerftufcfttjotte S3re(^en leic^ter 
©peere ait eittgegenget)atteneit ©cliilbent. (Ibid.) 

(Sin folc^er SKaffenlampf p^antaftifc^ gef(^miidEter Hatnpfer. (Ibid.) 

(2.) When the second noun is the name of a town or country, even 
if it admit of inflexion. Thus we say not only bet Soto6 Don SR^obuS, 
bte ©trofien son $ari§, but also bie ©tragen Bon SBien. This is 
especially the case in giving titles, as ber SBnig Bon SBa^ern. Con- 
trast with this the poetical — SSegann er ju 9tg^pten§ Sontg. (Soh.) 

(3.) When the second noun is preceded by an indeclinable numeral, 
a word like aHerlei, inoncl)erIet, or an indeclinable adjective of colour, 
as Ilia, foquelifot. 

9iac^ SSerlouf Bon je^n Qaliren.— (£tne SKaffe Bon aHerlei ©atf)en. 

(4.) Sometimes when the second noun has a genitive depending upon 
it, to avoid the juxtiposition of two genitives :— 

®ie (Sef^ti^te Bon ber ©rbauung ber ©tabt. 

Especially when the Saxon genitive is used : — 

®r ift ber ©rbe bon be§ ^BnigS S^ron. 
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(5.) In cases where there would be ambiguity, such as would arise, 
for instance, if the painter, the posseisor, and the subject of a picture 
were all desoribei by the genitive. It is usual to put OOlt before the 
name of the painter, author, i&c, and to use the genibive in other cases. 
Thus:— 

Sin aSttbniS Don Surer, a likeimu ly Durer. 
(gin S3ilbni§ ®iirer», a Ukeitegs of Surer. 

359. SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE. — Genitives 
depending on substantives derived from verbs are generally 
divided into subjective and objective. 

The expression " Csesar'a conquest of the Gauls " reminds us of the 
simple sentence " Csesar conquered the (Jauls ;" in which Ossar is the 
subject, the Oapls the object. Now, we may attach to the noun 
conquest attributes associating it either with Ctesar or with the Gauls, 
or with both. The genitive Ccesar's used for this purpose is called the 
gubjective genitive, because it makes us think of the subject of a sen- 
tence; oftlbe GaiiU is called the objective genitive because it makes us 
think of the object. 

Of course a genitive often depends on a noun unconnected with a 
verb, and then the above distinction seems to fail. Practically what 
is called ia English the possessive genitive fades imperceptibly into, 
the subjective genitive, and may for all purposes be classed with it. 

360. SUBJECTIVE AND POSSESSIVE GENITIVE. 
— The genitive is used as in English when one noun goes 
with another to point out the doer of the action or the 
possessor of the thing denoted by it. 

®ie lufttge IJeftjeit ber rittertt^en Siompfer. (Freytag.) 

The above is the commonest order. The genitive, unless it be a proper 
name, is always accompanied by an article or adjective. With proper 
names the usage varies : eine 9iebe ©tcero'S or be§ ©icero ; bog $eer be0 
SerjeS ; bie 2;t)aten grtebri(^0. 

Ohx. For the subjective and possessive genitive, and for those only, 
the so-called Saxon genitive (§ 290) can be used — 

9Ktr gtauet ft or ber ® otter Sleibe. (Sch.) 

Slud^ SSaHenftein ift ber gottuna ftinb. (Sch.) 
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361. OBJECTIVE GENITIVE. — The objective geni- 
tive is used after verbal substantives derived from transitive 
verbs, and represents their nearer object. 

®ie fleine ®unft ift tnir be§ grogern ®Iiicf^ 
SSetJiinbettn. (Sch.) 

/.('., SSerliinbet ba§ grogere ®Iu(f. 
So bie ©rjtefjung bcr Sinber, from man er^iefit bte ©inber. 

Ohs. It will be obvious tliat the objective genitive must occur 
chiefly after nouns ending in tx or ung, or after the monosyllabic nouns 
connected with the roots of verbs. 

362. EQUIVALENTS OF THE OBJECTIVE GENI- 
TIVE. — The objective genitive is not so common in German 
as in English. It is, in fact, much less used in modern German 
than in Luther's time. Its place is taken — 

(1.) By compound nouns, as SCobeSfur^t, §au§Be(t|cr, SBaterlanbS- 
Ue6e, SBa^r^eitgltebe, S?eueruitg§fu^t. 

(2.) By a preposition and its case, especially when the objective 
erenitive does not represent an accusative, as bet (Slebanfe an bie §eintot, 
bie gur(f)t tior ®efpen[tern, bte Siebe jur greif)eit. In this German much 
resembles English, though the prepositions used are often different. 

Obs. Germans still say bie j^uri^t be^ §errn, because they quote from 
the Bible, but bie Qur^t ber ©trafe, be? SobeS is not in accordance with 
nro^ern usage. 

363. PARTITIVE GENITIVE. — In all languages a 
(lenitive or its equivalent is used to denoie the whole from 
which a part is (alien. In modern German prose Botl with the 
dative is preferred to the simple geuitive in most of these 
cases. Unter with a dative is sometimes used. This genitive 
is used after 

(1.) Nouns of number, measure and quantity. 

®te Seutonen waren etn %t\\ be§ seimbrerf)eerc§. (Freytag.) 
eine ainsat)! frans6iifd)er ©olboten. (Archenholtz.) 
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(2.) Cardinal numerals. 

©e^jig big fieBenjtg ber QuructbleiBenbert iiDcrgaben bent SRate cine 

a3ittfd)rtft. (Sch.) 

aSon 25,000 5|5ilgetn retteten fi^ nur 3,000 in eine olte Surg. (Eaumer.) 
Siller guten S)inge ftnb brei. (Less )— (£§ maren unfer fe(^jef|n. (Goe.) 

(3.) Comparatives, superlatives and ordinal numerals. 

®ie beften feiner §elben, bie logen in ©ac^fen tot. (Simrock.) 
®er treuefte Don meinen greunben. (Sch.) " 
§ugo roar bent QJefc^tec^te nad) ber erfte unter ben Spilgern. (Eaumer.) 

(4.) Interrogative, distributive and indefinite pronouns. 
(£g ftrebe tjon eud^ jeber uni bie SBette, 
®ie Sraft be! ©teinl in feinent 9ltng an Sag 
Qu legen. (Lessing.) 

ajle^reren Bon ben ijSrabifonten rourbe ber Sfrojefe gemadit, unb etnige 
toon i^nen rourbcn fogar oufge^angt. (Sch.) 

364. AFTER ADVERBS OF QUANTITY.— The par- 
titive genitive is occasionally used after adverbs of quantity- 
like genug, toenig, »iet, me^r : — 

©oUten roir nic^t f)offen, bag nte^r folder fjitrften ^errfcfien fonnen ? 

(Goe) 
(£r fii^le ft^ SKannea genug, einen neuen ^erjengfumnter §u iiBerroinben. 

(Treitschke.) 
SBeil bodf) 
(gin no^er Srieg be§ @elbe§ intmer ntel)r 
erforbert. (Lessing.) 

But it is much more usTial to put genug, &o., in apposition to the 
noun it is connected with. 

(Sr ^at nte^r ®Iiicf aK SSetftanb. (Proverb.) 
®a faft cr (gifen unb ©to^I genug. (Uhland.) 

Obs. 1. The adjective in toerSlnber0—roa§ SlnberS -jemanb MnberS 
— etroaS 3leue§— nic£)t§ 9Jeuc§, is really an instmce of the partitive 
genitive. It is, however, treated as a case of apposition, and thus the 
regular construction is : — 

S)a§ !onnte gu etroaS ©d^recEIiefiem fii^rcn. (Sch.) 
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Obs, 2. Grimm gives the name " petrified genitive " to a genitive 
used almost absolutely, as in — 

©rllbntg ^ot ntir ein Seib§ getljatt. (Goe.) 

SBir trugen SieBS unb £ei6§ jufaminen, (Goe.) 

If these are genitives they were originally partitive genitives after 
words like Diet; they may, however, be neuter adjectives. 

365. ELLIPTICAL GENITIVE AFTER VERB.— The 

partitive genitive, or the dative with Don, is sometimes used 
after verbs : — 

©orgfatn bra^te bie OTutter beg !Ioren l)errltc^en SBeineS. (Goe.) 
®ebt ung son eurent Del. (Luth. Bib.) 
Exactly as in English — Gire us of your oil. 

366. APPOSITION FOR PARTITIVE GENITIVE.— 

After nouns denoting measure, and sometimes after collectives, 
the noun denoting what is measured is uninflected, as ein 
5pfunb gteifc^, jwei ®ta8 SSier, etne SKengc Scute. 

Obs. The second noun standing alone does not generally take the 
dative inflection, as tnit jttiet SRegimetttem ®renobiere (not en). When 
an adjective precedes it the usual declension is G. eine^ guberS bftSI' 
reic^ifd)cr SHJein, D. einem guber —em SCSeine (or — er SCSetn\ A. ein 
guber —en SDBein. So etneS ifaareS WoUener ©triimpfe, einem Sgaore 
njoHenen ©tritntpf en. In less familiar combinations and when adj ectives 
are used as nouns, the ordinary genitive is used as, IQO Sfilograntnx 
raud^tofen 5|5ultier§, etne ftattlidEie Seil)e SIbgeorbneter. 

367. GENITIVE OF MATERIAL OR QUALITY.— 
Material is hardly ever expressed by the genitive proper ; 
quality may be expressed in either way, but the dative with 
Bon preponderates in prose : — 

gin ©abdier bon So<)f unb fierj ift itberaH hjiHIommen. (Goe.) 
gjlan iiat mid£) Bor ein ®ertc^t bon SKfinnern borgeforbert. (Sch.) 
Unter SBrben unb SButten unb ©ac^en teineg ®ebraucE)e0. (Goe.) 
tvhich last is thoroughly poetical. 

* Notice tein geberlefenS, fein SRii^menS madden. 
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Ohs. 1. This genitive is often found as the appositive complement 
after feitt, occasionally after Werben. Sometimes, as in the second 
example below, the genitive is used exactly as an adjective, and coupled 
with adjectives. 

3a, roir ftnb rineS §erjenl, einel SBlutl. (Sch.) 
^eigte fii^ tapfer unb mad^ttg unb gegenroftrtigen ®eifte§. (G-oe.) 
®r ift oon guter §erfunft. 
®e0 SobeS feilt is due to the personificatiou of death, as in the ex- 
pression %n bift beg £obe§ Sinb. Similar phrases are 6t ift beg S^eufels 
^unmanageable), beg §enler§ (a gallows bird). 

Ohs. 2. Under this head falls the elliptical genitive bergleidjett (3trt 
understood), of that kind, of that Wke ; nteineggtet(^en, &c., literally 
something of my like. 

(Sine <)atriottfc^e Seibenfctioft, loetc^e in unferer gefomten Sitterotur 
tBuin i^reggteic^en finbet. (Treitachke.) 

Obs. 3. It should be remembered that tie genitive is only one 
way, and by no means the commonest, of expressing the idea of quality 
or material, &;c. Adjectives and compound words are very frequently 
used for the purpose. Thus ein %\Si) oon (or au§) aRorntor, ein nior- 
tnomer %i\il, ein SKormortifc^ are all equally correct. So again, we 
may say either ein ^o6e Bofer 9lrt or ein bogartiger Snabe. 

368. GENITIVE WITH VERBS AND ADJEC- 
TIVES. — A considerable number of adjectives and verbs 
govern a genitive, though the tendency of modern prose 
writers is, whenever the reason for a genitive is not very 
obvious, to prefer the accusative, or to use a preposition. In 
poetry the genitive is retained in cases where it would be 
pedantic to use it in prose. The genitive in question may 
generally be traced to the notion either of participation or of 
separation, mental or physical. 

369. PARTICIPATION.— Adjectives denoting partici- 
pation in, or the reverse, and consequently those denoting 
knowledge, habituation, guilt, and their opposites, are followed 
by a genitive, or more commonly by an, or some other pre- 
position : — 
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Unb fiub bie ©beln btefeg SSuttbS teil^'aftig. (Soh.) 
9HcE)t beg ©(^werteS getool^nt ift bie ©atib. (Soh.) 
®u bift bir nur beS einen %xitU Beffiufet. (Goe.) 
Ob». 1. Notice with BelDltfet, besides the genitive, the dative (like the 
Latin sibi consciua') of the person who shares the knowledge. 

Obs. 2. Xeilne^mett takes an with a dati-«e ; fc^ulbig takes a genitive 
of the penalty or the crime, but an accusative of the thing owed — as er 
ift mir ®ont f(^ulbig, ber fc^toeren ©iitibe f(^ulbtg; berougt generally 
keeps the genitive, but sometimes takes an accusative ; gelDO^nt is found 
most often with ait, sometimes with an accusative, but least frequently 
with a genitive ; the verb getpB^neit with an or ju ; lunbig has no con- 
struction but the genitive. 

®u na^nteft teil on nietnent tiefen ©^merj. (Goe.) 
©ie toerben fic^ an nianc^eS no6) gewBl^nen miiffen. (Soh.) 
370. FULNESS, EMPTINESS.— Adjectives denoting 
julness, emptiness, satiety, and verbs of wanting,* take a genitive 
or its equivalent. 

®ie Elbe ift ooH ber ®iite ber §errn. (Luth. Bib.) 

Slc^, i^ bin beg Sreibeng niiibe. (Goe.) 
53ebi:rft it)r nteiner pr beftimmten %'ija.t. (Sch.) 
®er ©belfte bleibt nt^t ber geffeln fret, 
ajlitten int SRegen ermongelten toir fogor beS SSofferS. 
SKein C)au8 entbetirt beS SBaterS. (Sch.) 
Ob^. 1. SSoII is often used with Bon. Both tjoll and a longer form 
BoUer are used after nouns, sometimes with a genitive, sometimes with 
a noun without article undeclined, as ein Sofien Bot[(er) SBIumen, ein 
©cftloc^tfelD Boa(er) Soter. 
®a0 ®efi^t fo fraftig unb braun unb BoKer galten, unb jebe galte 

tioBet Slugbrucf. (Bokermann.) 
It should be noticed that only Better is so used, not BoUe, Bolleg, 
as one might have expected. It is a survival of the inflection of the 
.adjective used as a predicate. 

* Wagner, in a note to H. u. D, iv. 196 — 

Meg Kegt fo 6be Bor mir ; id) entbe^re ber (Sattin, 
saya that entbel^ren with genitive means to feel the want of for a con- 
siderable time ; with accusative, for the moment. 
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Obs. 2. Like BoK, the adjectives Bl0§, frei, leer, lebtg, often take BOtt; 
fatt, l0§, ntiibe, liberbriiffig are often found with an aoousative ; Xtvi), 
<inn, take on— 

S'eine $|Scrtobe ift fo arm m ©^aracteren. (Freytag.) 

3Bol)I bem, ber frei Bon ©c^ulb uitb %t^.t 
aSema^rt bie Knblt^ reine ©eele. (Soh.) 

See also § 335. 

Obs. ?,. Among verbs of wanting, ermatigellt always takes the geni- 
tive; braucl^ett, generally the accusative; bebiirfeit, the genitive or 
accusative indifEerently. The impersonal e§ fe^tt is aoGDjipanied by an. 

9ln ^^tt^^eit tnirb'S eud^ ouc^ nt^t fe:^Ien. (Groe.) 

371. KEMOVAL, SEPARATION.— Some verbs and 
adjectives denoting removal or separation, as fieraubcit, roh, 
ufcer^eben, exempt, take a genitive, often in addition to ' an 
accusative. Under this head may he included verbs like fic^ 
loeigern, ftc^ toe|ren, fid^ erteel^ren, fd^onen, {to keep one's hands 
off, spare), ftc^ fd^euen {to shrink from), fid) begebett, resign 
{betake oneself from), and several reflexive compounds of etlt. 

%ni) ber ®enu6 fdftetnt etne§ Seite ber 5J5oefte entfteibet, hjeld^e ber 
®eutf(^e fo leid^t urn feine greuben fpinttt. (Freytag.) 

Einer grogen gur(5t ftnb tBir entlebtgt. (Sch.) 

©ogar ber ©ultan lann ber Suft fic^ nid^t ertoe^rett. (Wieland.) 

D fd^one fein, metn SBoter. (Wieland.) 

gaft fc^eu' i^ mic^ be§ ©onberItng§. (Less.) 

Obs. With many such verbs OOn may be used ; with fi(^ f^eueil and 
with other verbs ot fearing, bor; with fdjonen more frequently an ac- 
cusative. 

aSon geinbeSnot ftnb nrtr befreit. (Sch.) 
es fd^ont ber Srieg aud^ nt^t bag jorte Sinblein. (Soh.) 

372. VERBS, &c., OF FEELING.— Verbs and adjectives 
denoting feelings such as pity, shame, pride, repentance, care, 
often take a genitive denoting the cause of the feeling. Many 
of these are reflexive, others impersonal. The impersonals 
take also an accusative of the person who feels: — 
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®ic^ beS SBebritngten p erbarmen. (Goe.) 

3e§ rUl^nte ber blut'ge S^rann \ii) ntdit. (Soh.) 

SBer erfrcute fid^ be§ SebenS, 

■Ser in fetne S;tefen blidt ? (Soh.) 

SJletn ebler gelblierr, ben bes SBIuteS jamntert. (Sch.) 

®er aiitter, feineS fd&onen SBaffentleibeS fro:^. (Freytag.) 

®ein nid)t ju oc^ten. (Goe.)— SReI)ntt euc^ meiner an. 

Obs. 1. In many of these cases the genitive may be replaced by a pre- 
position and its case, each preposition conveying, of course, a slightly 
different meaning ; fic^ freuen,* for instance, takes iiber or auf with ac- 
cusative ; ft(^ erfreuen takes an with a dative ; ftc^ fc^fimen iiber with 
accusative ; ac^ten an accusative or auf with accusative ; gemegen t 
often an accusative ; Jlflegen, to taJie care of, generally takes the 
accusative ; verbs of wondering prefer iiber with accusative ; ftolj takes 
ouf with accusative. 

SBie ftufele ber $o6eI iiber bie neuen SiDreen I (Goe.) 
^i) geniefee bie ®efe|e. (Sch.) 
Obs. 2. Hence the interjection Q sometimes takes a genitive denoting 
the cause of the emotion. 

D be§ granjofen, ber fein ^erj bieg ju fii£)Ien gel^abt I|at 1 (Less.) 

373. REMEMBERING, DESIRIN(3^. — In some lan- 
guages verbs meaning to lay hold of take a genitive, which 
is often considered to be an instance of the partitive genitive. 
In German the usage is confined to figurative grasping ; hence 
verbs of remembering (and its opposite, forgetting), desiring, 
striving after, expecianon, vresuming w, &c., with adjectives 
of similar meaning, take a genitive, often superseded in prose 
by a preposition and its case. 

* Wan freut fid) iiber bas ®efc^e:^ene; am ©egenioartigcn; auf ba§ 
S!iinftige ober baju. j(Sanders.) 

f On the same page of Goethe's SBa^lBerloanbtfd^aften one iirids,^ 
®e§ fiebenS gentefeen and bag friit) fo fel^nlicl) getoilnf^te, enblic^ ^p&t 
eriangte ®Iiili JU geniefeen, illustrating very well the principle that the 
genitive remains in well-known phrases, while in less simple expressions 
the accusative is preferred. @enieQen, to eat, takes accusative. 
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@ei its XoitS cingcbenl.— aScrgt6=mein.m4t.— 3(^ benle bein. 
gwig werbe bein gebad^t.— SBefletfet euc^ be§ ©d)rei6en§. (Goe.) 
©tjred^t, weffen f oU man fiii) ju eud^ »erfe:^en ? * (Sch.) 

®a fafe etn SKonn unb wartcte ber gd^re. (Sch.) 

§at M ber Sanbtnann f otd&er X^at Dermogcn ? (Sch.) 

©eib jebe ©tunbe be§ SBefe^IS gewSrtig. (Soh.) 

Obs. Verbs of hoping, l^orretl, ^offen, Worten, prefer auf with ac- 
cusative ; it^efjtin often takes an accusative or nod^ ; the impersonal 
eS geliiftet takes nad^; benlen,t(fi(j^)ertnncm take an with accusative, 
Bergefjen, accusative. 

®cr ro'fie SSafalt ^offt auf btc Biftenbe §anb. (Sch.) 
Sa^ niidft 
atn jene golbnen gcitcn nttc^ ertnnecn I (Sch.) 

374. ACCUSING, REMINDING. — Verbs of accusing, 
acquitting, condemning, reminding take a genitive of the thing, 
■with an accusative of the person : — ■ 

SSelc^er ©iinbe idf^t bid) bein ©etniffen ? 
ilJlal^nen, emta'^nen take an with accusative ; verbs of acquitting often 
take bon. 

375. ADJECTIVES WITH GENITIVE. — Certain 
adjectives, either directly derived from transitive verbs, or 
expressing the same idea as such verbs, take an objective geni- 
tive, like the nouns mentioned in § 361. Such are : — 

(1.) Slnfic^tig, Bcrluj'ttg, gelnig, Ijab'^aft, Iunbtg,t &c., from onfe^en, 
tjerlicrcn, wiffen, :fta6en, lennen, &c. 

* ©id^ BCrfe^en is also found with an accusative (fid^ being- the 
dative) : — 

S^ :^atte nttr e'^er be§ §immel§ (Stnfturj serfelien aU bid). 

t ®enfen an, or with g-enitive to call to mind; bcnien auf, <" 
excogitate; ben!en Don, to have ideas about (SBaS bcnicn ©ic Bon i^m ?). 
It also takes a sort of ■cognate accusative, e§, roar, Slrgcg, &o. 

X Some of these fall equally well under § 373 ; adjectives denoting 
power over, under § 369 : Berluftig under § 370. 8lnft(^tig often takes 
an accusative. 
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(2.) SSiirbig, uttJDiirbig, and the verb toiirbtgen. So also does tucrt, 
meaning worthy (meaning worth it takes aocusp,tive, § 324). 

(3.) Adjectives denoting power over, and hence verbs like \\ilj 
bemaditigcn :— 

3d^ Bin bcS SBegS ni^t !unbtg. (Sch.) 

Unb oI§ ber $erre mein anftc^ttg trarb. (Sch.) 

Sie {Jronjofen l^atten fid) be§ SOleerel berft^ert. (Arohenholz.) 

376. ADVEEBIAL EXPRESSIONS. — The genitive 
of nouns is used, either alone or with an adjective, to form 
adverbial expressions : — 

( 1 .) Of time when : — 

59lorgcn§, abenbs, be§ 9I6cnbg, jebenfaKS, anfangS, much as we 
sometimes say " of a morning," " o' nights," but Ijeute SlBenb. 

(2.) Of manner : — 

S)Dd^ fctineUen ©d)ritt§ tniijst i^r borilber eilen. (Sch.) 

So alteS (SrnfteS, in all seriousness; fte^enbeit gufeeS, withowt delay; 

gefenlten §am)te§, with lowed head; unoerriditeter ®inge, without 

accomplishing one's purpose {dtpavra, re infeota); guter ®ilige, in good 
fettle, cheerful. Especially in phrases with SBeife: gtiidlid^erWeife, 
luckily , jsufdUigerttieife, hy accident. 

In the same way, forms like Blii'.bltng^, etienbs, bergebenS, p(^fteng, 
&0., may be accounted for, of. §§ 187, 188. 

(3.) Of place : — 

3tl§ \&j nun nietneg SIBegeS bie neue ©trage f|tnanfuf|r. (Goe.) 

Many adverbs formed in a similar way are found in English — else, 

unawares, needs, twice, thrice, thence, whence (originally written ones, 

, \ twies, thries, thennes, whennes'). Compare also the Scotch Hindlins, 

sidelins. For other uses of the genitive in connection with prepositions 

se& § 207. 

* Cf . in the Biglow Papers — 

So thievish they have to take in their stone walls nights ; 
apropos of which Mr. Lowell says — " And, by the way, the Yankee 
never says o''nights, but uses the older adverbial form, analogous to the 
German S^Jflfttl." 
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Chapter IX. — The Oases with Prepositions. 

377. ORIGINAL MEANING.— Prepositions were origi- 
nally adverbs of place. Many of them are still used as such, 
both alone and as the prefixes of compound verbs. Thus 
auf ! means vp and he doing ! 35ie ©onne iji aufgegangen, the sun 
is gone up, risen. 

It lias been mentioned, in speaking of the different oases, that they 
also once referred to locality. In some languages, in fact, oase-endinga 
can he identified with words having to do with place. As might be 
expected, only the most general notions of the kind have been em- 
bodied in the permanent inflexions ; the more precise ideas are ex- 
pressed by the adverbs of place which we call prepositions. In Eng- 
lish we use nothing but prepositions, and do not inflect our nouns at 
all, except in the possessive ; we can easily imagine a language in 
which a simple noun {fin\ for example) should have twenty or thirty 
different inflexions to express above the fire, beside the fire, from beside 
the fire, &o., &c.* In many cultivated languages, especially in GreSk, 
and to a less extent in Latin and German, a middle course is adopted. 
The Greek genitive, among other meanings, denotes froin a place, the 
dative at, the accusative to. The word iraprf means beside, and may be 
connected with any one of the three cases. We thus obtain phrases 
meaning /roni beside..., beside..., to the side of... . So again by using liri 
(itp, upon) we have phrases meaning nyon. ..,to upon. . . This contrivance 
of expressing the more indefinite relations of place by cases, the more 
precise by prepositions, seems to have suggested itself as the necessity 
for accurate description came to be felt. Modem Greek and the Eomance 
languages have gone still further, and prepositions have nearly super- 
seded cases ; f in German the middle course of the classical languages 
has been adopted, and that language is consequently able to express 
with ease shades of meaning that would require a circumlocution in 
English or French. 

* This is in fact the case in Basque and Greenlandic, and other less 
civilised languages. — Parrar, Greek Syntax. 

f See Farrar, Greek Syntax, pp. 86, 78, who quotes from the biography 
of Augustus his habit of using prepositions in order to be more per- 
spicuous. He would say, for instance, impendere in rem, rather than 
rei, as his contemporaries. In Dutch, case-inflexions are being super- 
seded by the use of van and aan. 
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378. METAPHORICAL USES.— From the local meanings 
of the cases and. the prepositions a variety of metaphors have 
been drawn. 

It is scarcely possible to write a sentence in English without some 
such metaphor, and in German their use is almost equally frequent. 
It is generally easy to show how any such usage is derived from the 
first meaning of the preposition, but more difficult to say why that 
preposition should have been selected rather than any other. In English 
and German, verbs of the same origin and meaning often take different 
prepositions. In the following sections, the more easily explained me- 
taphors are simply enumerated, the more diflBoult have often com- 
ments attached. 

379. PLACE OF PREPOSITION AND CASE IN 
SENTENCE.— The question will be naturally as-ked, What 
place do cases with prepositions fill in a sentence ? After 
what has been said, that all the meanings expressed by pre- 
positions could be rendered by case-endings, it is natural to 
look for an answer in the use of the simple oblique cases. A 
preposition and its case may then be used — 

(1) to complete or define the meaning of a verb, as — I confide in you, 

(2) to play the part of an adverb or adjective forming a distinct 
member of a sentence, as — he was in earnest ; he spoke in jest. 

(3) to act as an attribute to a noun as — a dog in the manger. 

The use (3) is especially English : it is pretty frequent in German, 
but avoided in Latin, and except with de or a in French. 

380. COMBINATIONS OF PREPOSITION AND 
ADVERB OF PLACE. — Combinations resembling ouf 
phrase from my youth up are common in German. Such are 
son ^ugenb auf, unter fcem %i\i) ^ertoov, from under the table. 
Often, but not always, the adverb in such combinations serves 
as the prefix of a separable verb. 
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Chapter X. — Prepositions with Dative and 
Accusative. 



381. GENERAL.— The following prepositious— 

an, auf, Ijtnter, in, nefcen, itkr, unter, bor, jtoifc^cn, 

are found with the dative or accusative, according to the 
meaning to be expressed. Speaking generally, with the dative 
they answer the question where ? with the accusative the ques- 
tion whither ? This is a better way of expressing the difference 
than to speak of rest and motion. For example, a dative is 
used in an expression like er ge^t im Simmer auf unb ab. 

382. 3ln denotes contact with the surface (not generally with 
the upper surface, which is reserved for auf) ; and answers to 
the English on, when not synonymous with upon. The opposite 
to it is o6, now used almost exclusively as adverb or prefix. 
Among its derived uses the most important are with verbs 
like crfennen (like a withyM^er in French) and with a number of 
verbs of which ftc^ freuen is an example, to take the place of a 
genitive of the cause of the emotion, &c. It also means in 
respect ©/"with adjectives like arm, Xi\&i, &c. 

(1.) Of- place.— A picture is said to hang on ber SSSailb, a cloud is am 
©ttntnel, a sentry stands am Stjor, an berlgde, a ring is worn ant ginger, 
a town stands an ber ©renje, an ber f ilfte, am SR^ein (but a ship floats 
auf bem 3{§ein), guests sit on bem %\\&, (but the dishes stand auf bem 
3;ifd^). So on bei ©ee ^tn, along the sea coast, and of the locality of a 
wound or pain, om SBetn bertounbet, in the leg; am flanjen Seibe jtttern. 
So, too, when an accusative is required ; we hang the picture an Me 
SBSanb, a hat on ben SRagel, we write on bie ©c£)ultafel, on the Uaok- 
hoard; we go an beu SSolnl^of, to the station ; m bcn J^Iufe. Often 
with bis, ba§ SBoffer reicgt ifim bil on ben Kunb. 
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(2.) Metaphors closely connected with juxtaposition. — Setter aneineilt 
QS^ntnofiunt, teacher at a public school ; Siencr am SEBorte, preacher of 
the Word; bic SRei^e tft an nttr, it is my turn; eS Itegt an nttr, it rests 
with me ; toaS an @uc^ tft, as far as in you lies; an ntetner ©teHe, in 
my place ; an ber Sogc^orbnung, the o. -fer of the day ; am ScBen, 
in life, alive; am 3;obe, at death's door; eS ift an bem, bafe er \'ifz\i)ii 
he is vn the point of speaking. When a word is repeated, an is used 
to express closeness or rapid succession ; SSant an SSanf gebrSnget, tier 
upon tier; $|Sfetter an ?PfetIer jerBrac^, buttress after buttress gave way. 
Similarly with accusative, an ben Sag fommcn, to come to light; e§ gel^t 
an bid), they are at you {attacking you) ; cr gretft mir an bte K^^re, he 
assails my honour; fd^reiben an Einen, to write to ; etnett SStief an mid) 
a letter to me ; fid) l^alten an, stick to. 

(3.) Of time.— With a dative it is equivalent to on; am erften Quit ; 
am f olgenben Sage ; with accusative it is mostly used with Bt§ : Bt§ an 
ben SKorgen tanjen. 

(4.) 9ln with dative, like by in English, denotes the point of cmtact, 
where anything is touched or grasped : am Sleibe l^alten. Hence it is 
very frequently applied to intellectual grasping, as a in French with 
reconnattre, juger, &c., ben SBaum an feinen gritd&ten ertenncn, by its 
fruits; id} ti'dte am (Setcinte, ba^ l)eute ©onntag ift, by the church bells. 

(5.) With verbs of thought, feeling, or any sort of activity, an denotes 
with dative that to which the thought, &o., attaches itself, and hence its 
rn use and has to a great extent superseded the simple genitive. Thus leiben 
an, suffer from (a malady).; .'{itx'btv. an, die of; j(h)eifeln an, doubt about ; 
\ii) freuen on, Suft I)aBen on, tahe pleasure in; altertt an, ^row old in 
contemplating ; fid) ta6)in an, to be revenged on. Somewhat similar are 
phrases like e? tft nt(^t§ SBaBreS baran, there is no truth in it; id) BaBc 
an bir etnen rei^ten fjreunb, I have a true friend in you.* With a few 
verbs, such as glouben, believe, benten, thinh, erinnem, remind, gen)o{)nen, 
accustom, fc^relBen, write, where the idea of turning the thought, &o., 
towards predominates, an takes an accusative. (See § 373.) 

(6.) Stn with dative means in respect of, with adjectives like arm, 
retd^, a^ntii^, ftarl, jung, fru(^t6ar, liBerlegen, nouns like SKangel, UBer- 
flu^, and verbs of resemblance, gain, loss, want, &c., especially the imper- 
sonals eg fe^It, e§ geBrtd^t. Thus— arm am SSeutel, poor in purse; maS 

* Notice the difference between id) I)aBe biel an t^n berloren, / lost a 
great deal to him (at cards, &c.), and id) ^o6e Btet an i^m Berloren, he is 
a great loss to me. 
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er on Qielb getoinnt, Berltert er an (£^re, what lie gains in money, he 
loses in honour ; eS fe{|It i^nt ntl^t an Kit^n^eit, he is not wanting in bold- 
ness. Notice on ft(^, an unb filr fid^, in itself, of itself, jtDoIf on ber 3ot|I 
twelve in number. 

(7.) With numerals on is used with accusative, to mean about, itp- 
wards of; on bie je^n X^aliC, about ten dollars. 

(8.) For the use of an to form the superlative, see § 304. 



383. 3lttf with dative means upon, in contact with the upper 
surface of ; with accusative to upon, on to. It is cognate with 
the English up ; as prefix and adverb it is used in that sense. 
In speaking of place, it is often used where in or at is preferred 
in English. Among its derived uses the commonest is to denote 
that at which we aim or on which we rely. 

(1.) Of place it is used as the English upon, ouf bent SSoben ttegen; OUf 
einem SPferbe ft^eu ; ouf einem gu§ fte^en ; &o. It ia further used where 
we should prefer in or at— {a) ouf bent ©C^tofe, OUf ber SEanjel, 
in the pulpit, auf ber StuBe, * &o., where the idea is up at; (/3) ouf bent 
ajtarft, anf bent Sonbe, onf bemSeIbe,t ouf feinentQ5ut; ouf bent ©ct)Io6= 
fllog WO^nen, where the notion is of being in an open space. Hence 
ouf ber ^orfe, ouf ber aieolfd^ule, ouf bem ©qntnofium (speaking of the 
pupils, on being used of the teacher), ouf bem SRot^tiaug, ouf ber $oft, 
ouf ber ©tra^e (m the open street), because these are public establish- 
ments, accessible to all. But directly the notion of enclosing or ot pri- 
vacy appears, in is preferred, as in f einent §ouf e, tnt SBoI'be, in ber ©tabt, 
etn §ou§ in unferer Strode. Notice in ber ©c^ule, opposed to p §oufe ; 
ouf ber ©c&ule, opposed to tm fpotern Seben, and ein ^tnb auf bent Slim, 
compared with einen EorB on bent Slrm trogen. 

Exactly the same principles apply to the accusative — OUf ben Stf(^ 
fteHen, legen, ouf ben SKortt, ouf bie 5Poft, ouf ben SSird^l^Df (but in bte 
£ir^e) ge'&en, ouf bie Saunte flettern. ouf bie ©rbe fatten. 



* Especially in speaking of the women's apartments upstairs in oldei 
German. ' 

t @r ift auf's gelb, &c., is common •, supply gegongen. So, er mug 
auf'S £anb. 
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(2.) Simple metaphors.— 8luf ber SReife, auf ber Sagb, auf eiiter §0(^' 
jett, einent SSaH fcin;* ouf frifc^er 2:i)at ettappen, to oatch in the act; ouf 
f etlter §Ut f etn, to be on one's guard ; auf ber ©telte, oil the spot ; er tft 
auf nteiner ©eite, he is on my side, my partizan (but er ge^t an nteiner 
©eite, he walks iy my side) ; auf Beiben Slugen Btinb. Uind of both 
eyes. 

So with accusative : Sluf bie U^r fel)en; eineu i)Jrei§ duf ben £o})f 
fe|eji; auf eine §o(i)seit, etnen SSaH einlaben; mog l^at haS auf fiij^ ? what 

does that involve? auf eiueu loSge'^eu, to rush upon, attach; eS foiumt 

auf mic^ an, it depends upon me; e§ loTutnt barauf an, ^utoiffen , it is 

moat important to know.f 

(3.) Of time it is used with the accusative only, (a) Of duration, gene- 
rally into the future ; auf brei Qa^re nticten ; auf etoig ; brei SSicrtel auf 
0(f)t. (;8) Of a future time, for which an appointment is made : ouf ben 
noc^ften Sanbtag Derroeifen, adjourn to the next diet, ouf SBieberfe^en, au 
revoir, and especially where exactness is thought of : fei auf bie ©tunbe 
ba I be there to the minute 1 auf ben ©d)Iag f OUinten, to arrive as the clock 
strikes, (y) Sometimes less rigorously, auf ben Sfbeub, meaning little 
more than in the evening, 

(4.) 3luf is used with an accusative to denote immediate succession 
(cloie upon or vulgarly on the top iif), 

STuf Blut'ge ©c^laditen folgt ®efang unb Sanj. (Sch.) 
35er Saunt faUt nt(^t auf ben erften §ie6. (Proverb.) 

Hence expressions like auf meine SSitte, on my request ; auf etucn blo^en 
SSerbad^t \\a., on mere suspicion, and ©c^Iag auf ©djlag ; 9Kann auf SKann, 
where rapid succession is the prominent idea. Sluf einntal, at once, di- 
rectly, comes under this head. 



* It must be remembered that barauf, tuorauf, are not used in all 
cases where auf is used with the nouns which ba, tDO represent. Thus — 
er tuar ouf ber Sleolfd^ule, unb id) lam (md) ba^in. Sffiir gelften ouf ben 
Salt; mein Sreunb roirb ou^ bo (or bort) fein. SBerben ©ie nic^t audi 
Ijinge^en? (Sanders.) 

t The idea is that matters come to a crisis at me, at that point, and so 
everything depends upon me, upon that. 
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(5.) The most fertile source of metaphors in connection with auf is 
its use witli an accusative case to denote the direction of one's activity 
on to or lip to something. This applies first to simple extension, as auf 
or bis auf eineit getptffen 5|}un!t, bi§ auf feen.Iegteu SPfennig Bejaliteii, and 
then to its employment with verbs and adjectives, denoting aim, pre- 
paration, easpectation, reliance, influence, &c. Some of the most obvious 
of such verbs and adjectives are trac^ten, jieleu, aim ; t|oren, listen ; l^offen, 
hope ; aii)ten, git>e heed ; gtuflufe libeu, exercise influence ; rec^ueu, fil^ »er= 
loffra, rely ; gefttfet, Oorbereitet, prepared ; fatten, set value on ; netbifd), 
eiferfiic^tig, jealous ; ftolj, proud. 

So !onn ic^ ouf $erjog Sllbo'g geugniS mic^ oerlaffen. (Sch.) 

Ser ©efangene ift ftolj auf feine Unfc^ulb. (Goe.) 

©§ ift nun eiumal nteine 2lufi(^t, unb barauf lebe unb fterbe id^. 

Among illustrations of this use of ouf may be noticed, Stufpriic^e auf, 
claiins to ; auf beu Sob ft^eu, to lie in prison awaiting death ; auf Et)riftinu 
taufen, to baptize in the name of Christ ; auf ba§ ©Dangeltum fterben, til 
die in the faith of the Oosvel ; auf (Sbre, on my honour; auf Sob uub 
Seben tSni|)fen, to T>e engagea in a life and death struggle ; ouf eig'ue ^ttllb, 

ouf feine eigene SBerouttoortlic^teit, on one's own responsibility ; auf uieitie 

eigenen Stoften, at my expense. ®en£en auf, to devise, excngitate, differs 
from benfeu with an or a genitive, to bear in mind. 

(6.) 9luf with an accusative, forms adverbial expressions of manner 
with 3lrt, 2Beife, as well as with the neuter of the superlative (§ 191), 
auf unfere SBeife, in our way ; auf ©flobenart, like a slare. Notice also 
auf ©euifd), auf gut(eg) ©riec^ifc^. In the case of SSeg, auf takes the 
dative ; auf biefent 28ege, in this way. 

(7.) Sluf with accusative is also used distributive] y : auf ben Sopf,^w 
head ; auf j;e 1000 gtntDO^ner, per thousand. 

384. Winter, behind. 

(1.) Of place :—ber $unb tiegt Winter ber Spr; legt fic^ Winter bie 
%ijm; l|tuter ©c^Iofe unb SRiegel; fic^ Winter ben D^ren Ira^en. 

(2.) Simple metaphors ; Oier SBoi^en l)tnter einanber, consecutively , 
Winter eine©ac|e tommen, to make out; tfintn iaS2i(^t^^xtxt,to deceive. 

(3.) From behind may be rendered by Winter l^erBOr, ^erottf, &c. 

®er 9Jlonb ging Winter einent SSorgebirge ^erauf. (Goe.) 

When ^er aldne follows, the meaning is close behind, as tnir hjoren 
t|inter bem JJeillbe ^er, we were at the enemy's heelt. 
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385. 3;tt, in with dative, inlo with accusative, but rather 
more accurately used than in English.* It forms many adverbial 
expressions., and like the English in often means in respect of 
with adjectives, &c. 

(1.) Of place — im 3™iner fifeen, lefen, &c. ; in bte ©tabt lontnten; 
inbengiufetnerfen; in bie (grbe DergroBen ; int ©(fatten; im Sunfeln; 

im iJreten, in the open air, &o. ; im jtDeiteit ©tod, on the second flour ; 

fid) in ben ginger fd)neiben, (but am ginger fdineiben) ; in bie §cinbe 
Ilatfdjen, to clap one's liands ; in eine aytauer SBrefdie fd)iefeen, to make 

n. breach in ; einem etWaS in bie ©eele briiden, to bring home to a person; 

£)l in bag geuer giefeen ; Slrm in Slrm. 

3eber f oUte in betn Sreife BleiBen, in ben tf)n ®eBurt unb ©rjie^ung 
gefefet. (Freytag.) 

(2.) Simple metaphors ; — just as in English surrounding circum- 
stances are treated like a place, we find im $IuraI, in biefem Sem})U§ 
{tense), in (Sefa^r fein, im SBegriffe ju ftirec^en, just t/oing to speak ; in 
Slot gcraten, to fall into distress ; fid^ in 9(IIeg finben, fiigen, to adapt 

oneself to any circumstances ; in SlHeS toiHigen, to consent to anything; 

in etloog eingreifen, meddle with; in ©rfiiKung ge^en, to be fulfilled. 
Hence after words denoting change, &c.. SBaffer in 3Bein tiertoanbeln, 
in ©tiide jetteilen, in§ 'Beiitfc^e itBerfe|en, in ©omen fdiiegen, nm to 
seed; Derliebt in eine ®ame, /« lore with. 

©ie Bertleibeten fid) in §elben beg fagen^aften SBnigg SlrtnS. 

(Freytag.) 

(3.) Of time — ^generally like the English, to mean at some lime or 
other within a period— as im 3a^re 1879, im ©ommer, in ber ®egen= 
mart. 

In negative sentences it cannot bo rendered by in, in, English — \6) 
^obe i^n in brei Qa^ren nid)t gefe^en,t I ''««« not seen him for the last 

three years. 

* There is one exception to the strict rule of the accusative being 
used when in means into, viz., with the verbs anlommen, eintreffen, it 
is correct to say : ber giirft ift in ber IRefibenj ongetommen, eingetroffen. 
3n is more freely used than in English before the names of towns, as 
bte ifetergfirc^e in atom, St. Peter's at Rome. 

^ So the Latin use of in is more extensive than the English : — In 
paucis diebus, quibus haeo acta sunt, Chrysis moritur {Ter.). Within 
the few days in which these transactions fell, i.e., a few days after these 
transaetions. 
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In speaking of f ature time, in is used as in English — in jtnei 
©tunben retfe ii^ ab, two hours hence; Iieute in a^t Sagen, this day 

week; int OorouS, beforehand. 

With accusative— er ge^^l in§ ie^nte3at|r, Bt§ tief in bie 3io(^t, in ben 
%aQ f|ineinle6en, to take no thought for the morrow. 

(4.) 3n is often used very much as an (§ 382) to mean in respect of, 
with verbs like Wetteifern, to vie; ftd^ irren, to be mistahen; and ad- 
jectives like erfaliren, experienced; ii1)n\id), siviilar ; qiubt, practised, 
&c. A little reflection will often show which metaphor is more ap- 
propriate. 

(5.) 3n is also used to denote the form or manner, looked upon as a 
set of circumstances among which the action or thing spoken of finds 
a place. This occurs after verbs, and in the formation of compound 
adverbs ; in fit maten; in S^ranen gcbabet; in SStlbem ^pKifen, fffwra- 
tively ; in meinent SRanten Ijanbcln ; im @(i)ritt, at a walk ; im %xab, at 
a trot; im ©mft, in ber %^a.l, int Sodiften ®rabe, im ®urc^fcbnttt, on the 

average; im ©egentetl, on the contrary ; im Stn^uge, coming ore (of a 
storm, &o.) ; in grofeem SUlafeftabe, on a large scale. The English in is 
used in exactly the samo way. 

(6.) With accusative, to express direction of measuremeiit, as — ^'HajV. 
jju^ in bie §0^e, in'5 ©euierte, ten feet high, ten feet square,i.e. extended 
into height, into squareness; bi§ in bie nicbern dtmter, down to; bi§ in 
bo§ ©injelne, to the minutest detail. The dative is also used in this 
way— je^n gufe in ber §6^e. 

386. 92e6en, (properly in ebert, on a level with) expresses 
nearness without contact ; as contrasted with bci, it expresses 
at or to the side of (not before or behind), while bet denotes 
nearness generally. 

(1.) Of place:— er fi|t, tuo^nt, ge:^t, &c., neben mir, fefet fid^nebcn 
mt^, &o. 

(2.) Simple metaphors : — neben ber SBol^r^eit Borbeige^en, to be 
beside the mark. Also often m the sense of besides, in addition to, 
as — 

S)u f oUft feine anbcrcn ®5tter nebejt mir ^oben. 
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387. U6et, over or above, does not necessarily denote contact 
with, like auf, except when the notion of spreading over comes 
In. It easily passes into the meaning beyond, and is frequently 
used metaphorically of the object over which thought or 
emotion passes or spreads itself. It is used 

(1.) Of place. With, a dative it denotes either (a) rest above, as iiber 
ber %%tx t)ongt ein ©entatbe, iiber bent S3ucf|t)anbler lootinen, to live over 
the bookseller's or (/3) less frequently rest on the other side of, as er 
XOOijXA liber ber ©renje, he lU-es on the other side of the frontier ; iiber 
SBorb, overboard. 

Similarly with accusative it denotes either (a) motion to a place above; 
^onge ia^ ©entalbe iiber bie S^iir; or (,8) motion over anything so as to 
cross it ; iiber einen ®raben f^ringen, iiber einen fjlufe fegen, nac^ ipeterS- 
burg iiber Hamburg reifen, via Hamburg, and even when the verb o< 
motion is omitted, and can be easily supplied, as cr ift f(^on iiber bie 
SBriide, he is already over the bridge (supply mentally gegottgen) ; er 
ift fc^on iiber oHe Serge, Jie is far away by this time, or (y) motion so 

as to cocer; ber fylufs ergo§ ft(^ liber bie ©bene, ein Xui^ iiber ben %\\i) 
breiteu. 

The use of the cases with iiber is not always obvious at first sight. 
Thus ein SSogel fitegt iiber bent §aufe, is hovering above the house, but 
not so as to pass from one side to the other, while iiber bag §au§ means 
that it crosses the house in its flight. So again compare : — S)er SSerg 
ragt iiber bie SOSoWen einpor, rises above the clouds, with — S)er SBerg rogt 
iiber ben SBolten ^erbor, stands out above the clouds. 

(2.) Of time, denoting duration, with an accusative :— iiber SJac^t 
bleiben, to stay aver the night, &c. In this sense it generally stands 
after its noun— Qd) Kierbe ben ©ontnter iiber ^ter bleiben. More fre- 
quently it denotes at the end of, after a certain time : ^eute iiber ad)t 
jage, this day week; Wenn tc^ libera JjO^r lebe, if I live over the year, 

(3.) Simple metaphors : — ettDa0 iiber ftd^ ne^nten, to take upon one 
self; ba§ ge^t iiber nteinen SBerftonb, that passes my comprehension ; 
iiber bie ©c^nur I)ouen, to overstep due limits; iiber aEe SSefi^reibung 

f(|on, beautiful beyond description; iiber bie @ebiil)r, beyond what is due 
(because previous motion is thought of) ; iiber ber 3lrbeit Itegen, to 
stick to one's work ; iiber fcinen SSiii^em l^oden, einfc^lafen, pore over, go 
to sleep over; iiber bie filinge fjirinflen laffen, to put to the sword, iiberS 
Dbr bduen. to cheat, take in. 
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(4.) From phrases like those last quoted we easily pass to the idea 
of during, while occupied wUTi, when a dative is required, as ii6er ber 
SKatlljett f})recE)en, to talk at dimier-time. With verbs meaning toforgrt, 
to neglect, sometimes a daHve, sometimes an accusative is used. 

®a§ fttHe ©(I)to6 su gabatnar roarb iiber biefen $errItcE)Ietten ganj 

oergeffen. (Riehl.) 

SBeibe bergofeen iiber bte greube beg SatnpfeS goniltd) bie Solgett. 

(Freytag.) 

(5.) The commonest metaphorical use of iiber is with an accusative 
after verbs, &c., denoting, pleasure, vexation, astonishment and other 
emotions, as well as after verbs of speaking and thinking* It will be 
remembered that many similar verbs take an, from rather a different 
point of view. Perhaps it may be said that the use of iiber is the 
more general, that of on being limited to cases where it has become 
idiomatic. 

§ernoc^ mufet' ic^ lad^en ubet ben ^oljgeft^nittenen egmont. (&oe.) 

®a§ TOtletben, tDctdieg bo? ®efd)rei iiber torperlidje ©i^merscn ^eroor= 
bringen foltte. O-essing.) 

So ein Urteit fatten iiber, pronounce judgment on, grfiuibiguiigeit eiii- 
'jie{)en iiber, malte enquiries about, &o. 

Note the elliptical use in the titles of books (Latin d") : — 

2ao!oon, ober iiber bte (Srenjen ber 3JlaIerei unb SPoefte. 
Hence compared with (4) bte (Sfifte ^jlttuberten iiber bent Ejfen, 

over their dinner, at dinner, but iiber bag (Sfjeil, about ilie dinner ; 

bte Mauber gerieten in ©trett iiber ber Setlung beg SRaubeS, while 

dividing the spoil, but iiber bie Seilung be0 iftaubeS, about the division 
of the spoil. 

(6.) To denote mastery or superiority, iiber takes an accusative .' — 

®te ©onne mtrb iiber bie SESoIIen ©err. 
Unftreitig miiffen M bie ©efege iiber bte aBiflenfc^aft feine ©emalt on 
mafeen. (Lessing.) 

2)er giinger ift nid)t iiber feineii SKeifter. 

So ber 2tuffet)er iiber bie Slrbeiter; berfiigen iiber, dispose of. 

• We have already seen the difference between benfen on and benten 
OUf . ® enlen iiber means to have such and such an opinion of a person, 
and does not express, like the other phrases, merely a single act of 
thought. 
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(7.) U6er with accusative also means upon, after, in the sense of one 
thing heaped upon another, ore the top of, as SluSna^mett u6et 9lu^' 
na^nien, exoeptions upon exceptions; eine traurige SBotfc^aft iiBer bie 
aitbere, the news of disaster after disaster. 

388. Unter, is used in the senses both of under and among, 
with both cases. 

(a) Meaning nndev. 

(1.) Of place— unter einem SSaum ftfeen, unter einen Saum fid) fe^en, 
er toudite unter ta^ SBafjer. Notice unter bem Xifdje tieroor,/™™ under 
the table ; er §ot mir ba§ SBetttu^ unter Bern Seibe tnegg ejogen, he drew 
the sheet from under me. 

(2.) Simple metaphors, especially under tlie authority of or under 
the disguise of; unter Dem 3od)e eineg S^rannen, unter ber Sorbe ber 
greunbf^aft, unter bent ©iegel ber S8erfc|roiegen:^eit, under seal of 
iecj-ec?/; unter ber §anb, underhand, secretly; Strbett unter §cinben ^abcn, 
to have worh in hand; unter Bier 3lugen, tete-a-tete; fid) uuter ben 
©d|U^ ber (Sefe^e begeben, to put oneself under protection of the laws; 
unter biefer SBebtngung, on this condition; unter ber SRegierung ^arte 
beS gtinften. 

(3.) Meaning leloic, less than—zm SJinb unter jetjU 3ai)ten ; bog ift 
unter otter SrtttI, beneath criticism. 

(fl) Meaning among, and to he distinguished from jtoifdjen, which, as 
its derivation shows, refers to two things, and is translated between. 

(1.) Of place— unter ben 3ufd)auern ft|en, \[6) unter bie Sanjer ein= 
fc^leic^en, unter SRauber geraten, to fall among thieirs; e§ ift SBoffer 
unter bent SBeine ; and passing easily to simple metaphors — unter 
ftreitenben ^Sarteien grieben fttften ; and its use instead of the partitive 
genitive § 3fi3. Notice the tendency to the accusative where possible — 
er geliort unter bie roentgen 3fJec^tfd)affenen; ic^ red)ne il)n unter nteine 
greunbe. 

(2.) Of accompanying circumstances, with dative, as unter ber iJSrebigt, 
during the sermon; unter titelen S^rclnen, with many tears. 

Obs. In unterbeffen, meanwhile, unterwegg, on the way, it seems as 
if unter sometimes took a genitive. Most probably these are adverbial 
forms. 

p 2 
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389. SBor* answers to the various senses of the English 
before. Its chief derived uses are those with verbs of shrinking 
from, &c., and to denote a cause, especially a hindering cause. 
It is used : — 

(1.) Of place — in front of, with dative ; to the front of, with accu- 
sative. SatHefer ritt Dor ben ©erjog, lefore the dulu-, into the duke's 
presence; but tier bem §eer, at the head of the army; SPerlen 60r tie ©Suc 
roerfen, to cast pearls before swine. 

(2.) Of time— 

(a) Before a word denoting a point of time, bor fiebett U^r aufftc^en, 
Bor aJlorgen fann er md)t ^ier fein, e§ gefc^a^ Bor beiner ®e5urt, »or 

tim,formerhj. 

(3) With words denoting u, space of time it is rendered ago, as, baS 
gefdlO^ Bor O^t Sogen, Bor Surjent, a weeh ago, a slwrt time ago. These 
expressions mean literally before (the last) loeeli, (the last) short time. 
Distinguish carefully from feit ac^t %a^tv.,for the last week. Notice 
with a, genitive termination Bor 9tlter^, a long white ago, Botbeffen 
(rare), formerly. 

(3.) Simple metaphors, as in the presence of, in preference to; BOr 
®erict)t (dat.) erfc^eilten, to appear before the court; Bor ®erid^t (ace.) 
forbent, to summon before the court; Bor Slltfcr Itegeit, to lie at anchor; 
BOr ®Ott unb bet SBelt ftrafbar, guilty in the tight of GoA and the world; 
bag x\t mir Bor Bielen anbcrn ®ingen IteB, dear above many other things; 

Bor ben ifto<)f fto^en, fc^Iagen, bewilder, insult^ ; Bor \vi) (ace.) 5inf<)rec^en, 
to talk to oneself; jemanbem Bor ber 9lafc bie S^fture jufc^lagen, slavi in 

one's face; boS gel^t Bor fi(^, that is going on. 

(4.) As a person who runs away from another is before his pursuer, 
Bor einem flie^en, babonlaufen is a natural expression. The metaphor 
is transferred to cases of shrinking from, fear, and the like; erfd)re(fen, 
einen 3(6fd)eu tiaben Bor einer ©a^e, to have a horror of; »or einem 
etit)a§ Berbergen, to hide from ;ha§ ^erj Betfd^Iiegen bor, to close the heart 
against; einen BOr ber ®efa^r ttiamen, to warn against. 

• SBor and fiir were originally identical, and had a local meaning 
with, of course, others derived from it. About the sixteenth century 
a distinction began to be made, and BOr retains that part of the common 
signification which relates to place and time ; fiir is limited to certain 
derived senses. 

t Properly strihe at the face, give a slap in the face to. 
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(5.) Like the Latin^j-ae, Bor often denotes eavse, especially in negative 
sentences the hindering cause : gr fiel^t ben SBatb BOr lauter Soumeit 
nic^t,* lie cannot see the wood for trees. SSor must be discinguishfed 
from ou§ ; it denotes a cause, in fact, in tlie presence of which we are 
passive, as, er if: Bor Siebe fron! getDorben. if a motvce to action be 
spoken of, au§ must be used, as er I)at M oul SieBe fiir fie aufgeopfert. 
Hence we have phrases with Bor, like Bar ^reube fBriltgen, to jump for 
joy; Bor §unger fterbtit, to Me of hunger; er !aitn oor SacEjen nitfjt ju 
SBorte fomnten, Ae cannot speah for laughing. After BOr and au3 in 
this sense the article is omitted. 

390. 3toifii^ett, between, see remarks on unter. It is uped: — 

Of place— fie fifet jtBifdien mir unb meinetn SBruber, fegt ftct) jmifd^cn 
mi^ unb meinen SSruber; of time— e§ gefc^a:^ swifc^en SSeitjnaditen unb 
Dftern. And in simple metaphors — ©treit, grieben, Unterfct)teb 
jtotfc^en. 



* A proverb, meaning that a person cannot take a general view of a 
subject because he is too much absorbed in the details. 
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391. SHnS, out of, opposite of in, into, denotes motion out of 
an enclosed space. SSon, which most nearly resembles it in 
meaning, is opposed to an or auf. 9tu§ is used 

(1.) Of place— au§ bent SBoffer ftetgen, au§ bent Salb, bent ©arten, 
bent SBette ic. fomnten, because we say im SESaffer, int SSette it. fein. But 
Bom Ktfc^e aufftel)cn, Bom SPferbe fteigea ic., because we say ant Sifi^e, 
auf bent <J5ferbe fi^en. Again, as we say nail S)5ari§ ge^^cn, we say tjon 
sports fotnmen unless we specially mean out of Paris, from within the 
walls of Paris, when aug would be used. 

(2.) Simple metaphors— aul bent Slfo^ geBiirttg, » native of Alsace 
(but Bon ©trogburg) ; etn SDiarc^en ou§ alien S^'ten, « tale of olden 
times; anS bent ©c^lumnter niecf cii ; anS BoKem §alfe fdireien, to scream 
with all one's mi-ght ; au§ einer SEronf^ett JSrofte fantntein, to get tip 

one's strength after an illness. 

(3.) Of material — with or without verbs of forming, but more gene- 
rally with ; as, bie gorm aug £et|m gebrannt; aug ber Stot etne Sugenb 

tnoc^en, to m^ke a virtue of necessity . 

SBon denoting material reminds us less strongly of the process of 
manufacture. It means merely derived from in a general way. But 
au§ gives us the picturesque idea of a statue, for example, being in 
the marble, before it is irnught out by the artist. Notice loaS h)irb auS 
bir ttierben ? what will become of you (lit. be made out of you)! 

(4.) As in is used after verbs of changing, to express the new state, so 
auS may be used to denote the original condition : — 

9tu§ grcunben !onnen fjeinbe tnerben. 

(5.) Of the motive of an action, in which sense it must be distin- 
guished from Bor, see § 389 ; au§ SieBe, au§ TOongel an ®elb etroag 
t^un, for love, for want of money. We use out of in the same sense. 

(6.) Instead of the partitive genitive ; but BOlt or unter is generally 
preferred in modern German. See § 363. 
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392. 9(u^fr, wtside, out of (old English without), denoting 
rest. It is opposed to in with a dative, as Ctu8 generally is to 
in with an accusative. 

(1.) Of place— aufeer ben SCfJauern, outside the walls; auger bcmSagcr, 
without the caTrvp (Bib.). In this literal sense auger^alB is now more 
usually employed. 

(2.) Simple metaphors— ber Stanfe ift augcr ®efat|r, out of danger; 
auger ©tanbe fein, tn he unaUe ; ouger fjrage* fe^en, ic. to put beyond 
diipute; auger ber Stei^e, out of turn ; ouger aitent, out oflreath ; auger 
M feiu, fontmen, fegen, to ie, &c., iesuie oneself. 

(3.) Meaning except. 

3(^ Berfaufc, ouger bent ®arten, olle nteine ©runbftude. 
(4.) Occasionally tesides, not ineluding. 

Stugcr bent So^ne berlongt er auc^ gute Seftonblung. 

Ohs. 1 . — Stuger is often used in this sense as a conjunction, and then 
takes the same case after it as before it : — 

3fientanb fnnt ntir entgegen, auger ein Unberfdiantter. (Lessing.) 

gc^ fanb niemanb, ouger eineu UnBefannten. 

Obs. 2. In the single expression ouger Saubeg, it takes a genitive, 
and oeoasionally it is found with an accusative, as auger oUe 3Ragen 
(Lessirg) [in modem German iiber oKe SKagen] ; auger oKen 3tf eifet 
fe^en, to put beyond doubt. 

393. Sei f denotes nearness without actual contact, and is 
used especially to denote proximity to persons. In its ordinary 
use with a dative, it denotes rest only ; to express motion, ju, 
an, &c., must be used. It is used far more in its metaphorical 
senses than in its strictly local meaning. 

(1.) Of place— Bei iS(f|mibt tno^nen, ettnoS faufen ic; ber SCrjt ft|t Bet 
bem Sironfen, Bei Sifc^e, a,t table; gJeroe^r Bei f?ug ! ground arms .' 
Especially used in speaking of the sites of battles, bte ©a)lac£)t Bei Silken, 
SJogBodj JC. 

* But botion fonn leine Stebe fein, it is out of the question. 

t The most probable afB.nity of Bet, 6c is with G-reek a/j0i, Latin 
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Obs. In older German, e.g., in Luther's Bible, Bet witli an accusative, 
meaning motion, is not uncommon, as man BegruB i^n Bet fettte SBdter, 
they huried him. with his fathers. Goethe has occasionally : Qc^ Bitte tnid^ 
Bet ©ie su ©afte, gitagtertS fommen btefer Sage Bel mt^ ju Stfc^e. The 
phrases Bet ©eite fe^ett, rufen JC, are relics of this use. 

(2.) Simple metaphors — Bei fic^ Ifciben, to have aiout one, in one's 
pochet, at hand, &c. ; bu Bift JttC^t Bet Mr, not in your senses, master of 
ynur faculties (but Bet btr, at home) ; Bet ftd^ Beljalten, to keep secret; 

Betm ©ptel aerlieren, to lose at play ; e§ ftel^t Bei i^m, it rests luith Mm.; 
Bei Ooet^e, in Goethe's works; Bei ®Ott ift ©rBorttten, there is 'niercy with 
God; Bet geiten, ietimesj Bet feite ^e^en, to set aside ; Bei ben ©(iuge= 

tieren, in the mammalia. 

S3ei ben BarBaren war bcr ^eroilmuS eine ^eHe freffcnbe giamnte. 

(Lessing.) 
(3.) One of the commonest uses of Bet is in speaking of contempo- 
raneous events or circumstances. It may be used either of a single 
event, as— 

SBeim Stufgang ber ©onnc erBIet^en bte Sterne. 

or ot the general circumstances, as in the phrases Bet 9Jacf|t, Bei fd|onem 
SBetter, Bei Sic^t, hy candlelight. 

This leads to its use in many sentences to express some circumstance 
that is a help, or a hindrance, or in some way accessory to the principal 
action mentioned. It must be variously translated in English, as the 
examples will show : — 

®a e§ nun faft alien §ofen Bet bent Beften SBtllen an ®elb fel)Ite. 

(Archenholz.) 
gwor l^atte fd^on 5I5:^tIi(3<) ber ®iitige, Dei 5uneI)menber58eDblternngbiefer 
SSnber, auf eine grroeiterung ber ^ierardiie gebac^t. (Soh.) 
3)a5 SSetreten biefer asiefenroege ift Bet gtoei gran!en Strafe BerBoten. 

(4.) Just as we say in good mice, in Inch, &o., where we mean to 
denote that good voice. Inch, &o., are part of the circumstances about 
us, so in German they use Bei ©tintnte, Bei guter @efunbl)ett, Bei Sttem, 
bti ®elb, Bei ©innen tc. 

(5.) SBei is used, much as an is, to denote the exact point of contact 
by which we grasp anything either physically or intellectually ; Bei 
ben D£)ren ffalten, Betnt §alfe foffen, Beint SRamen nennen, to call by 
name; and even Bet ber langen SRafe er!ennen, though in this meta- 
phorical sense an is more usual. 
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(6.) With verbs of swearing Bei, like English, by, meant originally in 
the presence of the person or thing by which one swears. 

(7.) It forms adverbs of manner, with words of number : Bet ^aufen, 
Bet Saufenbeit, Bet Sro^jfen (=tropfenn)etfe). 

gieBer, reeldie bte gfremben Bei Saufenben wegrafften. (Niebuhr.) 

(8.) So with repeated nouns : SKaitlt Bei SOlattn, man after man ; 
iJJfeiler Bei SPfetler jerBorft unb Brac^, buttress after buttress. 

Set Weitem means by far ; Bei tnettem nic^t, by no means, far from 
being. 

(9.) In one or two expressions : Bet getter uttb 55fennig Bejatjien, 
to pay tff tlie last farthing , oCt seems to mean the same as BtS auf, BiS 
ju : er Wurbe Bei §aut unb §aar geftraft, he was punished within an 

inch of his life. 

(10.) S3et is used very frequently in approximate estimates of number ; 
it seems, in that case, to hover between the meanings of a preposition 
and an adverb, as the Latin circiter. 

Sonn traten Bet brei^tg ©enttttortfteit nodEi unb ncc^ ouf. (G-oe.) 
S)te geid^nung tft Bet fieBen gug tang. (Goe.) 

394. S3tnnen, within, between prescribed limits, used only of 
time. Its local meaning is retained in compounds, SBitttlcnfee, 
an inland lake ; SSinncnberte^r, internal communication (Jis- 
tinguished from communication with, foreign countries). 

395. @ntgegen, generally after its case, to meet ; hence, m 
opposition to, a frequent but not necessary meaning. 

^%x ftetgt l^tnauf, bent Strom ber SReufe entgegen. (Sch.) 
Sluf, bent geinb entgegen I 

39S. @egettnber, after its case, opposite to, over; hence, 
against. Hence also in the presence of, in dealing with. 

©0 ptte iifi mti^ btefen Bratjen Seuten gegeniiBer bergeBttc^ Bentii^t. 
It is occasionally divided — 

eSegen granffurt Itegt ein ®orf iiBer, ^eigt <Sad6fen:§aufen. (Goe.) 
397. @eina^, after its case, according to, agreeably to, as its 
derivation (from mejfen, ^JJafe) implies. 
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398. 9Jftt* refers in the first instance to companioDship, 
association, &c., with persons : ititt Sinem lommeit, effett, 
fltbeiten, &c., a slight prominence being given to the person 
who fommt, i^t, &c., mit einent. Hence it is used to denote the 
instrument, accompanying circumstances, &c. 

(1.) In speaking of actions in which more than one person must take 
part, even when the idea of co-operation is dropped : ntit eittem f^)recE|en, 
ftreiten, einen SSertrng mat^en, &c. So too ajjttleib mit einent ^aben, to 

have comjJassion on; mit tt)m gIet(J)en SlltetS fein, to he of the same age 

with ; mit S:age§onbru(^ auffte^en. 

(2.) To denote the instrument (Uke our witji), because the instru- 
ment may be looked upon as oo-operating with the agent. Its use is 
often with difficulty distinguished from that of burd), which, for a 
different reason, also denotes the instrument : — 

® ur(^ biefe (i.e., unf ere ©c^tDerter) erttiarben loir unfcre fianbbeftjungen 
unb mit bicfen hieroen rotr ite oertetotgen. 

In this passage the change of the preposition seems to give the idea 
of trusting in their swords for the future, of something like a friend- 
ship with them, after they have served so well as mere instruments. 
So mit 9?amen nennen, to call hy name; mit bcr $oft fc^idcit, mit ber 
Sifenbal)n reifen. 

(3.) Of accompanying circumstances, mit offenen SIrmen aufnel|men; 

mit SebenSgefo^r, at the peril of one's life. Hence its use to form 

adverbial expressions : mitSSurbe (=raiirbig) etttiaS ertrogen; mit gieife 
(;=flet6tg) arbcitcn, &c. 

(4.) From the idea of association mit often comes to mean little more 
than in relation to. Thus mit etner ©ad)e fertig fein, ^' hnre finislicd 

off, mit einer ®ad^e jufrieben, satisfied vrith; e§ tft aug mit il^m, iVs all 

up with Mm. 

399. SJadlj is the same word as X\ai), near, and is used 
especially of motion to a place, and derived ideas of direction, 
&c. Applied to time it means after, and has also the meta- 
phorical meanings associated with that signification. 

* Like fieri, from the root of medins, u-inoq, middle. 
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(1.) Of place, eittier (a) to, of motion to places, not to persons : xidi) 
§aufe gel)en, Txai) Serltn retfen (but ju bent Golfer) ; or (/3) towards, of 
implied or suggested motion: ba§ §0U§ tiegt uai) ©iibeit, the house has 
a southerly aspect. In this sense it is often followed by !^in or jju ; 
nai) betn SBleere t|in Wirb ba§ Sanb flaift. towards the sea; na(i^ ber ©trafee 
3U, towards the street. 

(2.) It is very frequently used to denote the aim or direction of an 
effort, and is then rendered by at or after : na(^ etliem fd^lagen, ftec^en, 
nadE) einer ©a(^e greifen, frageit, forf(^en, ftc^ fel^nen, nac^ bem Slrjte 
fc^iden, (but ju bent 3lrjte ■ ge^en) ; cinem nadE) bent Seben trod^tcn, to 
seelc to take a man's life; nad) 33rDt fi^reten. 

(S.) Of time or order, after — nad) Sifdi, nod§ fiinf U^r, nad^ bem Satfer 
ift er ber erfte. 

(i.) Henoe, just as we speak of shaping our conduct after a model, 
&c., Ita^ naturally means according to. In this sense it sometimes 
follows its case : nadj SSelicben, as y oil please, jneiner TOetnung nad^, in 
my opinion ; na^ 9'Joten ftngen, to sing by notes; bte Soc^ter artet nac^ 

ber 5iJlutter, fakes after her mother, or literally forms her character 

according to; nac^ 3Sein fi^nteien, to taste of wine; ctnen nai) feincu 
S^oten Beurtetlp.n, ly his deeds ; id) Icnne i^n nur bent Stamen nadi), bg 
name, and elliptioally, to judge by, considering — 

©einem Stiter nac^ foKte er fliiger ^anbeln. 

Notice je na^ in combination, according tn. with a distributive 
sense. 

400. SfeBft, fnmt, with; ncbft from neben, denotes simply 
companionship, and may be replaced by the conjunction and; 
famt is stronger. 

If we say, ber SSater gcljt ncbft feinen tinbern f^josieren, we simply 

state that both father and childrim go ; if mit fcinen Sillbern, we at 
once begin to think of the father going to take care of the children. 
Again, idt) l^afie etnen SBrief nebft qSodc^en ouf bte ifjoft gefct)tdt, means 
that a letter and parcels were sent together, but implies no connection 
between them. But einen SSrtef mit 5I5acEd)en would imply that the 
letter had something to do with the parcels, containing an invoice of 
them, for instance. Still another word might have been used, viz., 
famt, which would have meant that letters and parcels were to be 
considered as one. So ben S3aum famt ben iffiur^eln auSrotten, root and 
all. 3Ulttfamt, which is but rarely used, is still stronger than famt : — 
SJnS Sdjiff mitfamt bem ©tcnermann herberBen. (Sch.) 
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Oba. Neither iteBft nor f antt has any of the derived meanings of mtt 
of the instrument, &c. For these mtt ia indebted to the notion of sub- 
ordination it involves on the part of the noun governed by it. 

401. Sett, since* denotes the whole duration from a certain 
epoch till the point of time we are speaking or thinking of, as 
fett grauen Sa^ien, fcit 5SKen[d^engeben!en. 

It should be remembered that fett does not merely mean after a given 
date, but also denotes duration of time. It is sometimes rendered in 
English hjfrom, but it often requires some change of the sentence to 
express its meaning fully. For example feit and its case, like fc^ott 
lange, jamdudum., are often put with a present tense, where in English 
we should put a perfect. {See § 440.) 

Sett btefetn Sage fd^tneigt ntetn 9Kuttb (has been silent). 

402. SSon, from, originally of motion from a place without 
any idea of starting from a closed space ; it is, in fact, opposed 
to ju, an, auf, na^, not to in. It takes in many cases the place 
of a genitive, as de in French, and is the regular preposition 
to denote the agent with a passive verb. It also, like de, may 
mean in respect of. 

(1.) Of place— Don $art§ nacE) Sonbpn rctfen, Bom ®ad^e fatten, Bont 
5Pferbe ftetgen, Don einem ftc^ entfernen oon ©ouS ju §auS. 

(2.) Simple metaphors — Don SBorten JU ©(^Ifigert fommen; Don 
©tnnen fommen, to lose one's wits; oon einer ©ac£)e befreten; ein SBrtef 
Bon ntetnem SSruber; etmaS Bon einem pren, ternen, erljalten; Bon 
^erjen Iteben, to lave heartily , er \pxiiit Bon ber Seber roeg, he speaks 
unreservedly, does not mince -matters. 

(3.) Of time— Bon Dftem Big ^Pftngften, bon Sag ju Sag. In this 
sense (and occasionally in others) it is often used with some word like 
OUf, au§, &o., following the noun— BOn SJtnbI)eit auf, from childhood 
(from my youth up) ; BOn biefent ©tanb))Un!t au§, from this point of 
rirw ; WXI BOru ijextin, from the beginning ; BDU btt an, thenceforth ; BOn 
^eute on, from this day forward, &c. Notice especially the odd ex- 
pression BOn 3tIter§l^er,/rom of old, where § is probably the genitive or 
adverbial termination, so common in adverbs of time, or else is due to 
the ellipsis of Qctten. 

* Identical with the English sitli, so that since=sithence=^\tVA)iX. 
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(4.) A very common use of BOTt is as a substitute for the genitive. 
This is fully discussed in the chapter on the genitive, § 358. 

(5.) 58o» is also the regular preposition for expressing tte agent after 
passive verbs. The agent is generally a person or animal ; but it is 
not unusual to personify inanimate objects or abstractions. Thus we 
speak not only of being ^)'(jwe(Z, blamed, educated, lored, S^c, Wn eittein, 
but of a tree being struck Bont SSIi^, of plants being killed Dom groft, 
of a person being attacked BOtn {Jieber. The agent is also rendered by 
BCIt after an active infinitive with loffeit. translated by a passive in 
English, as : fic^ bOIt ettiem SuTtftler malen laffen. Notice also phrases 
like bo§ Berfte[)t fid) Don I'clbft, it is self-cridcnf, &c. ; and cilt ®ebid)t Man 
(S(i)iUer, u puem. by SchilUr. 

(6.) Like of in English to describe the subject of conversation, thoughts, 
&c.— Bon einer ©oc^e ffircc^en, iiberjeugt fein, cf . § 387. 

(7.) The use of Bon as a title of nobility dates from the lime when 
great families took their names from their estates. §err Bon {?alfcn= 
ftettt, for example, meant Lord (or owner) of Falkenstein. It is now 
often used without any historical reference, and has been prefixed, as a 
compliment, to family names, griebri^ B. Qifi&tt, % 'S&. B. Ooetlje, &c. 
It is often written B. 

(8.) In respect of, Ilein BOH (Seftalt, small of stature ; ein SJSreufie Bon 

®eburt; ein Spi^itolog BOn %a.^, a philologist by profession. 

403. 3* means to, speaking of persons, and in certain idio- 
matic expressions, of places. It also, in similar expressions, 
means at. But its chief use is metaphorical, to render to 
or for. 

(1.) Of place— 

(a) to before the names of persons, or nouna or pronouns denoting 
persons, nod^ being used before the names of places and nouns and 
pronouns denoting places ; we say nacf) SSerKn, nac^ biefent ©d^Ioffe, but 
p mir, JU bent Saifer. 

It is also used in certain recognized expressions to denote motion 
to a place, especially a place not accurately defimed, as : ju gelbc jie^n, 
to take the field (in a campaign) ; jU ©tunbe gel|n, to be ruined ; jur 
^rd^e gelin, ju SBette Qi^n; Bon $au§ ju ^mS,from house to house. 
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(iS) at, on, by, also in a limited number oE common expressions ; ju 
§auf e, at home ; * JU £anb, liij land ; jur ©ee, 071 the sea ; jur Seitc, jur 
SRedjten, jur §anb, &o. It was formerly used before the names of towns, 
but in is now preferred in prose, ju being still often found in poetry. 
Hence its employment in naming inns (at the sign of) : ber ©oft^of 
jum roten SRofe, the Red Horse Inn ; ber SBtrt Jur ^One, the landlord 
of the Crown. 

(2.) Of time— 

(a) to denote a point of time. Chiefly limited to phrases in which 
3rit or SOtciI occurs, and to a few other familiar expressions — jitr 
redjten Qett, jutn erften MaU, ju 3!Jiittag ef jen ; iii 3eiten, at times ; ju 
S|3fingften, p SOSei{)nad)ten, ju aJHcfiacliS. 

(/3) iy? to, especially with big — big jur ©tuttbe Jjabe ic^ nic^tg Bon 
i^Tit gel)ort. 

(3.) Simple metaphors— jur 3f{ed)enfd)aft jie^it, jur gtebe ftetlen, <o mZ? 
to account ; JU SRate jie^n, to tahe into counsel ; ju 358erfe ge^it, JU ©cEiaben, 
(S^ren lotnmen ; iJid where direction only, rather than actual motion ia 
thought of — JU eittetit Sp'xijiTX, fid) toenben, turn round, to. 

(4.) As anything added to another is thought of as brought to it, we 
have phrases like SSrot jum gleifd) eflen, aSoffer ju SSein giefeen ; gepren 
JU, to belong to, form part of-f &c., and the compounds l^injut^UIt, boju- 
t^un, to add. As relations between things imuly addition, verbs like 
fid^ Ber^alten are often followed by ju; Bergleic^etl, &c., take, on the 
other hand, the simple dative, or rait. Notice jubem, moreover. 

(5.) It denotes the purpose or result of any action or occurrence, the 
destination in fact, to employ an English word applicable both to 
motion and to intention. Thus %wi) JU einem Sleibe, JU ettuag Be= 
ftimmen, i^r ju Siebe etmaS t:^un, to do something for love of lier ; JU 

ni(f)t§ taugen, to be good for nothing ; jur Sel|re bienen, to serve as a lesson ; 

JU aUgemeiner gufrieben^eit, to the general satisfaction ; jum SRarren 
^abcn, to make a fool ofX ; bag ftel)t bir Ju ®ienften, it is at your service; 
it)m JU ®unften, in his favour ; ju (Sofle bitten, to invito. 

* Notice JU §aufe, at home — nnc^ $aufe, Jwme, of motion, 
t But ge^oren applied to possession governs a simple dative. 
X A phrase with the same meaning, jum SBeften tiabtn, denotes origi- 
nally to treat as for the public benefit and so to make a butt of. 
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Tlie most common use of ju in this way is with tnerbeit, ntac^ett, &c., 
where an appositive complement stands in English. (See § 276.) Notice 
too JU eigen modiett, to make one's own; ju etWag Seriaanbeln, to change 



(6.) To form adverbial expressions, ju gufe, Ju ^ferb, JU SBogen, JU 
2:aufenben, jur §aifte, junt "Seit, jum ©luct, aunt SSeifpiel (s.93.),/(»' »«- 
«to7i«e ; and very often in defining the ;pt'ice — ein SBrot JU jel^n igfeunigen, 
aj)en,ny loaf. 

(7.) With or without bil, of extent— bt§ jur SRaferei liebeK, io be des- 
perately in love loith ; jutn %0'Qt \>Z\xv&ti sad emu to death ; (bt^) jum 
SSerloe^feta afjUlic^, as like as twujjcas. 
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Chapter XIL — Prepositions with Accusative 

only, 



404. ^ur^, is identioaA with'Eaglish through, thorough, and 
is also an adverb, as in burc^ Ullb burc^. It is also used of the 
instrument as per in Latin. 

(1.) Of place :— 

(a) through, in at one Bide and out at tlie other ; er ftie^ eilt Soi^ 
burd) Ote SBanb;er brangte ftc^ burc^ bie Sornen^ede. Heuee the simple 
metaphors burc^ btta genfter fe^en, to loo% out of the window ; eiltew 
buri^ bie ginger fet)en, to connive at, &c. 

(/3) Like its English equivalent, burd) passes from the meaning of 
diametrically thnnigh, to that of all aiowt, buxd) guitj (Suro^a Bcr- 
breiten. 

(2.) Of time — to denote duration, mostly placed after its case ; bie 
gaitjeSRac^tburc^orljtnbiircfjjunfereburc^ ^a^xe gefii^rte ©orrefponbenj. 
(3.) Like the Latin ^c/', it is used after verbs to denote the in- 
strument or means, and diifers slightly from niit. {See § 398.) 

®ur^ brei iicnien lap fid) ein 3;riangel jeti^nen. (Kant.) 
gerrfd^t er nur erft burd) nttc^, fo Iierrfi^' id) balb burd) il)n. (Lessing.) 

405. fjitr referred originally to place, and was identical with 
toot. It is now confined to certain derived meanings, and is 
very like the English /o)". 

(I.) The nearest approach to local meaning* is in phrases like@(^ritt 
fiir ©C^ritt, step l>y step {aim step before anotlier); Momx jiir SiKann, 
man by man ; SSort fur SBort, word ly word. 

Its derived meanings are : 

(2.) Instead of, with an implied notion of advantage, by which it is 
distinguished from ftatt, anftatt; fiir ientanben Bejaftlen, arbeitcn. 

• The local meaning of fiir is retained in the word fiir6a6=tiorroort0, 
and in the phrase fur unb fiir. 

®ag SOWilitrab son ber glut gerafft 
Umroaist fic^ fttr unb fiir. (Soh.) 
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Heuoe in speaking of price, fiir jefjn ajlorf laufett. ®afur, connecting 
sentences comes to mean on the other hand, as a set-off. 

(3.) Hence with Terbs of esteeming, &o., nearly equivalent to as ; 
SSetnanben fiir eineit Siarren ^aiUxi, to think a person a fool ; fic^ fiir 
einen Hiinftler auSgeben, to give oneself out as an artist, &c. See also 
§ 278. Under this head comes tnaS fiir, in which, however, fiir governs 
no case. 

(4.) For the ienejit of, on tehalfof; fiir ba§ SBatertanb ftreiten, gutter 
fiir baS SBte^, fxir jemanben fpre(^en, Beten. Hence often meaning 
little more than in relation to: ©orgeit fiir bte 3lttltllft, anxiety for 
the future ; icif pr tnetnett S^eil, I for my part j furl crfte, in tTie first 
place; fiir fetne Qo^re, for his age, considering his age, &c. 

406. @egen and taiber both mean against, but gegen has 
derived meanings, towards, in comparison with, &c., which do 
not belong to icicer. 

(1.) Both are used, both literally and metaphorically, of motion or 
action in an opposite direction to a thing or person ; toiber implying 
an active resistance which is not involved in gegeit. Thus gegeu ben 
©trom fc^roitnnten is simply -up stream, totber ben ©trom adds the idea 
of struggling with it, making head against it. 

Of course there are cases in which they are used indifferently. Thus 
compare — 

SSibet ber SSogte ^arten ®ru(l ju ftogen. (Soh.) 

^ aiufer rufe bie Stage gegen bie SKiffetpter. (Goe.) 
@egen has other meanings, with which iDtber has nothing in common 
viz. : — • 

(2.) Towards, of place and time ; baS §aug Kegt gegen SSeften (or 
9lbenb), the house faces ilie west; gegen jtnanisig Jjo^re alt, getting on 
for twenty; gegen IKitteruac^t. 

(.S.) With words denoting relations, such as love, friendship, duty, 
&c. ; 2ie6e gegen, freunblid) geftnnt gegen, ij3flt(^ten gegen @ott. 

(4.) Denoting exchange; gegen einen ©rfiein er^alten, to receive 

for a bill (of exchange) ; gegen Sd^iaiiiwxa,, for payment. 
(5.) In com,parison with ; er tft gegen bic^ ein SRiefe, a giant compared 
with you. 

407. O^ne, fonber. — O^ne is opposed to mit, fonber to 
famt. Besides the difference thus implied, it should be ob- 
served that fonber is almost obsolete, except in poetry. 

D^ne used once to govern a dative, as is seen in the adverb o^nebem 

Q 
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408. ttttt is akin to Greek afifl, Latin ami-: — It has all 
the senses of the English about, and further corrresponds to 
by in comparisons. 

(1.) Of place — about, round, so as to encompass. It is used in- 
differently of rest or motion, thougJi, as motion is implied in the very 
idea of enciroliug, it takes the accusative: uitl bett S^ifc^ fi^en, fl^ fcfeen; 
etn 3;u(^ urn bett §at§ IiaBen, btttbett. Hence urn lid) ^aben, to have 

alyout one, in one's company, 

(2.) Of time when— aioid, unt 3}litterttacf)t, uttt biefelbe Qeit, &o. ; in 
speaking of the hours of the day, at, without any idea of inexactness, 
uttt bret U^r. 

(3.) In refersnas to, expressing the object about which thought, 
feeling, or action busies itself SBte fte^t e§ uttt i£)tt ? how is it with 
him ? e§ ift urn i^tt gefci)e^ctt, it's all up with him ; ft(^ unt eitten tier- 
biettt tttat^en, desn-m well of; uttt etiiiaS ftagett, ftrettett, toerbett, &o. 
It may often be rendered by for, especially with bitten, bewerbett, 
fpielett, &o. It denotes less distinctly than fitr an interest in the thing 
in question. 

(4.) With comparatives (or in implied comparisons) to denote by 
how much one thing exceeds or falls short of another. Thus er ift 
Uttt einett ^opf groget al§ ic^, lie is a head taller than I; idE) :^abe ittti 
urn jmei aSarf berre^ttet. I have made a mistahe of two shillings; uttt 
fo Diet beffer, so much the better; um ein §aar ttjare xi) gefaUett, I was 

within an ace of falling (lit. I should hacc fallen in respect of a hair's 
breadth). 

(5.) It denotes exchange, and is nearly equivalent to fitr in phrases 
Ske um jebett 5)Sret§, at any price ; um So^it btttgett, um SBrot orbeiten 
Slug' um STuge, Qa^n um ga^n. 

(6.) With lommen, btnttgen, fetlt, there are some curious phrases : um'§ 
Scbeit binngctt, to deprive of life, er ift um feinen guteti SRuf (gelommett), 
he has forfeited his honour. Possibly the idea is that of going all round 
about, without ever reaching. 

(7.) ®inen %<xc^ um ben anbern means every other day, i.e., one day 
going round or omitting the second. 
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Chapter XIII,— Pronouns and Pronominal 
Adjectives. 



409. PEONOUNS OF ADDRESS.— The three pronouns 
2)11, Ql^r, ©te, and under certain circumstances Er, @te {fem. 
sing.) are used in addressing a single person under various con- 
ditions. The following are the chief rules : — 

410. Su (the grammatical 2nd singular) is used not only as 
tlje English thou, but also in familiar intercourse. We have 
it thus — 

(1.) In the Bible, and in the most elevated lyric and dramatic poetry, 
in Goethe's Tasso, and Schiller's Braut von Messina, for instance ; in 
fables, and in conversations between personages very far removed from 
modern life. 

(2.) In addresses to the Supreme Being. 

(3.) In familiar conversation between members of the same family 
and intimate friends, and sometimes to servants ; also in addressing 
children and animals. 

(4.) If addressed to persons with whom one is not on familiar terms, 
'inx becomes contemptuous.'* 

* In a letter ®u, addressed to one's correspondent is written with 
a capital ; in records of conversations, as in a novel or play, with a 
small letter. 

02 
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411. S^r was formerly the pronoun used in courteous inter- 
course.* Hence the characters of plays like Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen, Wilhelm Tell, &c., use 36r in speaking to each 
other, unless they are on such terms as to warrant the use of 
Su.f S|t; S'S a proper plural, is used in speaking collectively 
to persons who would be addressed individually as bu. Thus 
i^r is used in sermons, and in talking to the junior classes of 
a school. <Ste, on the other hand, is used in addressing Parlia- 
ment, a public meeting, &c. 

412. @ie (literally they, i.e. your graces) is now used in ordi- 
nary intercourse between all persons not entitled to say 3)u to 
each other. 

413. @r (or @te, singular, if addressed to a woman) was 
formerly often used in addressing inferiors, or by the lower 
classes among themselves. 

In Minna von Barnhelm, the host of the inn and Just (von Tellheim's 
servant) call each other @r, and both nse ©te (singular) in speaking to 
Minna's attendant. It is nearly obsolete. Frederic the Great called 
even his generals (£r. The pronouns (£r, @te, ©ein, S^r, ©ic^ in this 
sense are written with capitals. 

Obs. — Tn English we have not gone to the extreme of respect implied 
in ©ie, nor have we, on the other hand, retained the familiar ®u in 
friendly intercourse. In Shakespeare, the use of thou, both in famiU- 
arity and in contempt, may be noticed. In the Tempest, Prospero 
constantly says thou to Miranda : while she replies with the more 
respectful you. In Twelfth-night, Sir Toby Belch, urging Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek to send a challenge to Viola, says >• " If thou thou'gt him 
some thrice, it shall not be amiss. " 

* Luther's father usually called him '^\)X aft«r he had taken his 
master's degree. When he heard of his son's having become a monk, 
he wrote a severe letter to him, in which he styled him %yx. 

(Guesses at Truth.) 

■j- On the other hand, bu and ^x are used indiscriminately in Goethe's 
Bgmont between MaohiavelU and the Regent, Bgmont and Alba, &o. 
In Don Carlos, Carlos asks Posa to call him bu and to drop the more 
formal ©ie. 
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'Iliiiu is also used in several recorded conversations of tlie same 
century by parents to their children, and superiors to inferiors, e.g. by 
Sir Thomas More to his daughter :— " Dost thou not see, Megg, &o. ; " — ■ 
and by Fisher to his executioner : — " I forgive thee with all my heart" 

The use of tu in French is very like that of ®u in German (tuto'ifer 
=bu5eit). For its use as a term of contempt, notice Jean Valjean's 
reflections in Les Miserables, when he is about to give himself up to 
justice, and become a convict again. Mre tutoye par le premier renu 
is one of the miseries he pictures to himself.* 

414. g§ REPEESENTING A NOUN, &c.— The ueuter 
pronoun eS is used in answering questions or in referring to a 
foregoing sentence, to represent a noun of any gender, an 
adjective, or any expression equivalent to a noun, such as the 
infinitive of a verb. 

S^ I)abe Berbient p fterben, unb ic^ wttt'^. (Sch.) 

3f{ e b t n g. Unb nii^t fiirwa^r in griebe wirb er ttieii^en. 
©touffai^er. Sr mtTb'g, menn er in !ifiaffen un§ erbltdt. (Sch.) 

9Jur bramatif(^, augbrudlDoH, ein treuer ©^iegel be0 Qn^alt^ foEen 
feine SBerfe fein, unb fie finb eg. (von Treitschke.) 

Obs. The French Ze, which is really a neuter, is similarly used. 

lAicile. Je ne veux point me marier. 

Jcnrdain. Je le veux, moi, qui suis voire pere. (Moliere.) 

415. WHEN gg CANNOT BE USED FOE A NOUN. 
— Strictly speaking, the neuter pronoun is sometimes out of 
place, and a masculine or feminine (ber[el!&e, biefelfce after the 

* In Spanish, where Usted, a contraction meaning your graces, is the 
recognised form of address, vos, the 2nd plural, is used as a term of 
contempt. When Philip II. left the Netherlands, he said angrily to 
Orange : "No los eatados, mas vos, vos, vos." Not the States but you (arc 
the cause of trouble). So Alva, says Motley, addressed every one with 
the depreciatory second person plural. For further discussion see 
Guesses at Truth, vol. i., pp. 163 — 190, whence several of these examples 
are taken. 
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verb, or bet or bie before it) ought to be used. This happens 
when the noun whose place the pronoun takes is simply used 
to denote, not to connote or describe. 

Thus to the question — 

Sift ber aSalbfrieb, ber ©oI)n be§ SSejirfSfbrfterS ? 

(Auerbaoh.) 
the answer is not, id) Bin e§, but id^ bin berfelfie or ber 6in i^. In fact, 
eg and berfclbe in answering questions nearly correspond to tDOg and 
oer in asking them. The distinction is, however, by no means always 
oDserved, as for example in Faust, Mephisto says — 

aSottte xiai) %xan SKortfta Sc^niertlein fragen. 

and Martha replies, Qc^ bin'^. For the French parallel see Eve and de 
Baudiss's French Grammar, Syntax, § 56. 

416. e§ INTRODUCTORY.- es is sometimes used after 
transitive verbs, with a sentence or an infinitive in apposition 
to it, and cannot be translated in English. 

®u roogft'S, bein Slntli^ einem guten 2)tenfc^en 
Su seigen. (Sch.) 

®ie S^at beroat)rt eg, baf; fie 2Ba^rI)eit \pnij,.. (Sch.) 

Thus, like the compounds of ba, boburt^, barait, mentioned below, eg 
acts as a link to connect sentences, a link dispensed with in English. 

417. e§ WITH IMPERSONALS.— The impersonal use 
of verbs mentioned in § 268 requires further notice. Our im- 
personals it rains, it thaws, &c., are limited in number. In 
German e§ can be used with almost any verb, and gives a 
sense of vagueness and even of mystery that is very effective 
in poetry. 

(£g is thus used both as subject and as accusative with infinitive. The 
following instances are all from Schiller's ®er XaiU^er : — 
llnb eg mallet unb btaufet unb ftebet uitb jifdit. 
Uiib ftiUe mirb'g iiber bem 3Boffcrfd)lunb, 
;3n ber liefe nur braufct eg t)o^I. 
Unb i)ot)ler unb ^o^ler f)ort nian'g ^eulen. 
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418. m PLEONASTIC— gg is often used pleonasticallv, 
like tlie English it in to lord it, to hook it, to fight it out, and the 
French le ceder, Vemporter* 

®el)e jeber, wie er'l treibe. (Goe.) 
©0 ijaV ic£)'g ge^alten Bon Sugenb an. (Sch.) 
Similar phrases are bu Wirft eS friegeit, you. will catch it ; eS (fid)) liiit 
einem oerberben, to quaml with ,• eg einem fagen, to give a person a bit 

of you V mind. 

419. eid^ RECIPiiOCAL.— ©14 the reflexive pronoun, 
is sometimes used as a reciprocal pronoun, and must then he 
translated one another. 

S^leift fd)ilbert ben ererbten §a6 jtocter Bermonbten ©ftufer, beren 
Sflltber (ic^ lieben. (vou Treitsohke.) 

©el)t i^r bort bie attergrauen 
©c^toffer fi(^ entgegenf^auen ? (Soli.) 
Ohs. Many Freuoh reflexive verba supply instances of the same tran- 
sition, se battre, se disputer, &c. 

420. HIS, ITS. — Ambiguities in the use of his, vrhich are 
of frequent occurrence in English, may be avoided in German 
by adding eigen to [ein when it refers to tae subject of the sen- 
tence, and by substituting beffen for it when it refers to some- 
thing else. 

Thus instead of saying — 

Start rief ben SBater unb feinen ©o£)n. 
we should say either feinen eigenen ©o^n or beffen So^n, according as 
we meant Charles' sou or the father's, unless there were something in 
the context to make it clear. 

Sodater, fogte ®oetI)e, glaubte an Soglioftro unb beffen SBunber. 

(Eckermann.). 
®effen may represent either the objective or possessive genitive ; fetit 
only the possessive. 

®effen is still more frequently used for its. 

Um ber SJiidfe^r junt alien §ofwefen ju tro^en, l^atte er Bei beffen 
faulftem 2lugtDUtf)fe mieber angefangen. (Riehl.) 

* Eve and de Baudisa' French Grammar, Syntax, § 57. 
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421. Siefcr, jeiicr. — Wliea the demonstratives biefet, jener, 
are contrasted with each other, i>ie[er denotes the nearer of two 
objects to the speaker, jener the more remote from him. If they 
refer to things already mentioned, biefer denotes the latter, 
jener the former. 

9n§ bie brei jungen Seute itad^ S)etp:§i lomen, brac^ten bte fonigIt(^en 
5|3rtnsenbem SlpoHon f opare SESei^gefdfteute bar, iBrutuS oberfi^enfte 
bent ®ott feinen pljernen SReifeftab; jene ttiufeten nic^t, bag in bem 
Ijoljemen etn golbener ©tab berborgen fet. (Stoll.) 

Hence if references be made only to tlie principal person in the fore- 
going sentence, biefer is used. 

422. EELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT.— The relative 
agrees with its antecedent (the noun or pronoun to which it 
refers) in gender and number ; its case is determined by the 
requirements of its own clause. 

®er (Stnbrucf, ben ic^ auf ti)n ntoc^te, tarn su fd^nel 
eg giebt Untboten, iiber meld^e !ein ®ro§ inftc^ii. 
©in ©c^tofe mit l^ofjen, roeiten (Semoi^ern, in bereii einem fo ettoaS 
gefcfieben ift. 

423. ANTECEDENT OF THIRD PERSON.— When 
the antecedent is a pronoun of the third person, ber or berjcnige 
is generally used. 

SEBobI bent, ber fein §aug bereitet ^at. (Biehl.) 

In a few oases where definite persons spoken of before are referred 
to, the personal pronouns of the third person may be used. 

Sbiten, bte nttt bent SSoIIe felbft geroorben finb, mar ber ©tentbel be§ 
SaSerbenS tief einge^jrftgt. (MomiMen.) 

(£r, ber Don Sugenb auf bent Stcett gebient, 
58eberrfc^t ibn je|t. (Goe.) 

424. ANTECEDENT A PERSONAL PRONOUN.— 
When the antecedent is a personal pronoun of the first or 
second person (or such a pronoun implied in a vocative), and 
the relative is in the nominative case, ber is used, not hjetc^er, 
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and two constructions are possible, both different from the 
usage of other languages. 

(1.) The personal pronoun is repeated after bet, and the verb agrees 
with it. Th s is the normal construction. 
3)u, bie bu alle aSSunben I)eileft, 
®er greuttbfcf)oft Iei[e jarte §anb. (Sch.) 
(£r roirb unS olle, bie loir an fein ©liiil befeftigt finb, in feinen gall 
^erabjiel^en. (Sch.) 
(2.) The relative stands alone, as in other languages, but is followed 
by a verb in the third person. 

©eib mir gegriifet, befreunbte Sc^aren, 
®ie ntir jur ©ee Segletter waren. (Sch.) 
aSal fonn ii^ t^un, ber fetber ptfloS ift? (Sch.) 

Ohs. 1. Notice the following, showing the relative as third person: — 
Unb id), ber i^re (notnteine") bcftcn greunbe nac^fogen, barbie ©rajien 
ni(^t on itirer (not meiner) SCSiege geftanben l^aben. (Preytag.) 

Ohs. 2. If the relative be not in the nominative, ber is still used, not. 
Welc^er, but of course the personal pronoun is not repeated. 

0?>.i. 3. After id) bin eS, &o., the second construction is used, 4.f. ber 
or roelc^er with the third person. 

Obs. i. The concord of, the relative in person is scarcely used in 
modem German. The following is an example of it : — 

SRann ntit ber fc^arfen ©enfe, ber ben ©angling 

2ln ber roetnenben abutter SSufen niat)eft. (Stolberg.) 

Obs. 5. In oblique oration, the pronoun of the 3rd person is often 
repeated after the relative, representing a pronoun of the 1st or 2nd 
person in direct oration. 
Thus:— 

2Bie fannft bn, bie bu e§ felbft gefel^en I)aft ia§ beiitoeifeln ? 
becomes 

©r cunberte fid), trie fie, bie fie e§ felbft gefe^en ^aie, bo0 Beatneifeln 
!onne. 

0J«. 6. There are a few instances of Weld)er used with a pronoun as 
antecedent, but it is rare. 
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425. 2)er IN GENITIVE.— In the genitive, except occa- 
sionally in the genitive feminine and plural, the relative ber is 
used, and if dependent on a noun, always precedes it. The 
noun is then without article. 

3c& lotH g^nen einen SB8unf(^ oit§f)3rec^en, burd) bejfen ErfiiHimg ©ic 
inir grofee grcube ma6)in toerbeit. (W. v. Humboldt.) 

(Sine uorite^nte, gottfettge aSittoe, beren SeBenSioanbet jebermonn in 
granffurt Befonnt geroefcn ift. (Freytag.) 

S)er griebe, bejfen i^ erroa^nte, unb worauf ©ie juriicEtonttnen. 

(W. V. Humboldt.; 

Obs. It is important to remember that the German construction in 
this case is like English, and not Kke French. The reason why an 
article is inserted in French, after dont, is that dont is really a relative 
adverb, and connects the two sentences without affecting any particular 
word ; beffett, on the other hand, is attached to the word as ntettt or betlt 
would be, and therefore an article would be superfluous. 

426. Ser OE toclii^er. — The following are cases in which 
ber must be used, and not toelcler. 

1. In the genitive masculine and neuter singular under all circum- 
stances, and generally in the genitive feminine singular, and the 
genitive plural (§ 425). 

2. When the antecedent follows or is omitted (§ 428), though in this 
case irer is more used than ber. 

3. When the antecedent is a personal pronoun of iihe first or second 
person (§ 424). 

i. When the antecedent is the interrogative tDelc^er or ttier, ber is 
nearly always used. 

ilSer erfreute fief) be§ Sebenl, 
®er in feine Siefen Blidt ? (Sch.) 

On the other hand Ireli^er must be used when the relative is an 
adjective. 

3itr SBiberlegung roelc^er groBen SRixge 

®eg 28offenred)teg 3BoI)ttiat: id) begef)re. (Schlegel.) 



§§ 4:^7, i28. ber or tt)eld)er. 
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427. 35er oe toclt^er continued.— The use of ber or 
Weld^er in cases not specified in the last section is very much 
a matter of individual taste. The following remarks may be 
useful : — 

(1.) ber is far more used than metrfier in a simple, homely style.* 

(2.) In the mascuKne singular, both nominative and accusative, ber 
occurs much more frequently than fflelcfier. 

(3.) in metc^ein, nac^ melc^em are often used to avoid confusion with 
the conjunctions inbeitt, nac^bertl. 

(4.) The dative plural beneit is much more common than loeliijen. 

(."'O lueldjer is used (i) in phrases like bie, tneldje bie Sljat begangen, 
to avoid the triple repetition of bie, (2) in cases where, preceding a noun 
without article, ber might seem as first sight to belong to it, and (3) 
generally in one of two relative clauses, one of which is subordinate lo 
the other.f 

428. ANTECEDENT OMITTED. 2)er, toer.— When 
the antecedent is omitted or follows, he who, they who, i&c, are 
represented by ber or mer, not by tDctc^er. 2)er then generally 
means the known person who; tner, any one who; icag anything 
which. 

aSer toet^ ? ber biefen 3Jat{|an Beffer !ennt. (less.; 
3Ber boju fttmmt, er^ebe feiiie §onbe. (Soh.) 

aSer ben Beften feiner geit genug getljait, ber ^ot geleBt flir aKe getten. 

(Sch.) 
®eit bu :^ter fie^ft, ba§ ift ber Sari nic£)t nte^r, 
Ser in Sllcolo bon bir S(b1d)ieb na^m. (Sch.) 

Ohx. Occasionally in poetry XOtX is used after an antecedent. 
®en fc^recft ber 33erg nic£)t, roer barauf geboren. (Sch.) 

* In one of Anerbach's ®orfgefd)id)ten, of about twenty pages, I 
could not find a single instance of ttielc^er. 

t In going through the first fifty pages of Freytag's SSilber, and the 
first thirty of SohiUer's Thirty Years' War and Mommsen's History of 
Rome, I find a great preponderance of ber over tuetdier in the nominative 
and accusative masculine singular, and in the dative plural, but Freytag 
uses tt)eIcE)e, ioelcEieS a good deal more than bie, ba§; Schiller uses them 
about equally, and Mommsen employs bo^ much more frequently than 
tnelc&eS. 
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429. aSJaS AS EEL ATI VE. - SOSag as a relative means 
llmt which, and has eitlier no antecedent at all, an indefinite 
antecedent, or one which will bear repeating. It very closely 
resembles in its use the French ce qui, ce que. It is em- 
ployed — 

(1) without antecedent : 

SRe^tnen ©te, waS t(f| ba fage, ja nic^t al§ einen 3?orlt)urf auf. 

(W. T. Humboldt.) 

(2) with an indefinite word like oUeS, bag, for antecedent : 

3Jur mu^ man burc^aug auf bog SSerjtc^t t^un, wag man gewii^nlic^ 
SSerfte^en nennt. (&oe.) 

®§ f^obet gar nic^tS, Kenn einigeg, toag ©te barin erjaijlen, in cine 
onbere 5|Beriobe geI)ort. (W. v. Humboldt.) 

Sd) uerfaumte etmaS, roag fi^ nici)t nac^^olen IftBt. (Ibid.) 

(3) when the logical eg is antecedent : 

®ie gieformation mar el grogtenteilg, mag bie norbifc^en a)tad)te in 
bag ©taatgfQftem Don @uro))a jog. ■ (Sch.) 

{i) with a sentence or even tha idea of a single word for antecedent : 
©ie leibet je^t fel)r an ben 9(ugen, Wag fie ungliielltdierreeife fe^r 

one Sefen unb ©i^reiben t)erl)inbert. (W. v. Humboldt.) 

Sange '^aijXt ^atte ber ^onig in il)m einen ^^ilofop^en bcmiinbert, 
hiag er nicfjt war. (Freytag.) 

where Wag refers to the idea implied in einen SP^ilofop^en. 

430. ADJECTIVE IX RELATIVE CLAUSE. -The 
neuter (or partitive genitive) of an adjective is often inserted 
in clauses beginning with toa?, in cases where in English we 
should prefer to put it in the antecedent clause.* 

^ werbe aHeg, Wog ber TOanget §arteg unb ©inbringenbeg ^at, 

geitig genug empftnben. (Less.) 

SPelje, geUe unb atleg, wag(£rwarmenbeg sorratig War. (Goe.) 
Compare in French : tout ce qu'il y a de ion, de grand, &c. 
Ois. Somewhat similar is the use of a substantive with on after Wog. 
Sag er ginfen mufe an ®ctreibe, gro:^nben unb ®elb, uerf^Iingt ben 
grolten %nl feiner Arbeit. (Freytag.) 

* As in Latin, an antecedent is often put in the relative clause. 
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431. SUCH AS — is often rendered by Wte followed l)y a 
pronoun of the third person. If folc^er is expressed, toie alone 
answers to it. 



foHten audj bie Iiirjern uttb ftd^rern Sanbfttofeen bariiBer ju 

SPfaben einge£)en, ttiie fie burd^ SBilbntffe fitl)ren. (Less.) 

§ter ift, fagt' er, ein aJlSbii)en, f o irte ttir itn §aufe fte miinfc^et. (Goo.) 

SSei einent Umgange, mie ei ber jwifc^en unl beiben ift. 

(W. V. Humboldt.) 

S)a finb ©teHen barin, tote fie nid^t beffer fein fiinnett. (Bckermann.) 

432. COMPOUNDS OF Wo.— In all cases where toaS is 
admissible, a relative governed by a preposition is naturally 
rendered by a compound of ttD. These compounds are also 
often used instead of a preposition with ber or icelc^er, where 
an ordinary noun not denoting a person is the aatecedent. 

3n biefcm greife liegt aUeS ®rofee, mo^ Wir ju erfennen fal)ig ftnb, 
unb aHeg ®ute, wobur(^ totr je unfer Seben gett)etl)t. (Freyttig.) 

Slber Bor ben (Settpalttbcitigfeiten, inomit ber Saitbel^err einett ge= 
^afeten UntertfianeTi briicfen, not ben namenlofen ©rangfaten, tBO= 
burtf) er bem SluStoanbernben ben Stbjug erfdjhjeren, Bor ben liinft' 
litfi gelegten ©c^lingen, njoreitt bie SCrgliftmit ber ©tftrfe Berbunben 
bie ©emitter BerftticEen tann, tonnte ber tote SBu^ftabe biefel 
f^riebenS tt|n nic^t fc^ugen. (Scii.) 

Ohs. 1. SSSo by itself and tote are often used as equivalent to in 
roelc^ent, ouf welc^ent, &o. 

Qn einerSorref^onbens, wo toeber Bonmiffenfc^aftltc^en®egenft4ubeu, 
no(^ Bon ®ef(^aften bie SRebe ift (W. v. Humboldt.) 

®te SBcife, wie mir bie aScIt in unferen ©eelen abf^jtegeln. (Freytag.) 

Obs. 2. In older German, and sometimes in modeni poetry, the 
compounds of ba are used as relatives. 

TOr finb 
SBertraut bie ipfabe, brauf bie 9lonte tBonbelt. (Geibel.) 
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433. aSer INTERROGATIVE.— SBer, both as an indepen- 
dent and a dependent interrogative, is used in the singular only. 
When, as is frequently the case, h is the appositive complement 
of the verb to be, it may stand with a plural verb. 

^S) mfidjte iDtffcn, mer btc ©amen finb. 
Obs. Notice tlie phrase Wer aUeS, &o., as : — 
SSBer lontntt benn olteg ? 
3^ itietg ntc^t, wen er adeg etngelaben t^at 

434. ANY. — The use of different words for any according 
to the class of sentence in which it occurs is not so marked 
as in French and Latin. In a negative sentence, it often 
coalesces with the negative, fetn meaning not any; niemanb, 
n<it any one; nic^tS, not anything. In an affirmative sentence, 
and often even when, as with ol^ne, a negative is implied, jeber, 
all, irgcnb Wetdier, jegttcber, jebtceber are used. 

Stcbengtoiirbig '^atte fie ttod^ niemonben gefunben. 

%aS> (Smije ift ein SStIb ftnfterer Mutiger Som))fe, oI)ne jebe ©i)Ui' 
eincr I)Dt)eren Qbee. (von Treitsehkc ) 

Saburc^ Berttert aud^ ba§ llngliti cinen Seil feiner briitfenben ©n- 
wirlung, unb e§ fc^toinbet ouf jcben gatt aHe SBitterleit boBon. 

(W. v. Humboldt.) 

Er Jann alle§ fcrttgen, inag in bent §aufe ^^erjuric^ten ift. (Auerbach.) 

So ofine alien ®runb, ol^ne jegltdie @i)ur. 

In an interrogative or hypothetical sentence, jemanb is used for a%\j 
one, ettnaS for anything. 
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Chapter XIY.— The Tenses. 



433. CLASSIFICATION OF TENSES.— A complete 
verb has in the indicative mood, tliree past, three present, and 
three future tenses. There is in each class an indefinite or 
aorist tense, an imperfect or progressive tense, and a perfect or 
finished tense. The tenses in English, German and Latin 
which approach most nearly to these meanings are shown in 
the following tables : — 



Indefinite. 
Imperfect. 
Perfect. 



a. Thrrr prnsmt tmses. 



I dine 

I am dining' 

I have dined 



3d) effe 

3d) efje (eben) 

34 I)a6e gegeffen 



ceno 
ceno 
cenavi 



3. Three past tensex. 

Indefinite. I dined ^d) a6 or id) iiabi gegey^eit cenavi 

Imperfect. I was dining 3*^ o6 (ebett) cenabam 

Perfect. I had dined 3'^ ftott^ gcgefto cenaveram. 



■y. Tlvree future tenses. 



34) trerbe effen 



cenabo 



Indefinite. I shall dine 

Imperfect. I shall be dining 

Perfect. I shall have dined Qc^ tuerbe gegeffen t)aben cenavero. 

In most languages, one or other of these tenses has no distinct in- 
flexion or periphrasis corresponding to it, and at the same time the 
tenses in use frequently oscillate between two meanings. Hence it 
becomes necessary to lay down some rules for the translation of the 
tenses of one language into those of another. 
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436. PRESENT. — The German present is both a present 
indefinite, and a, present imperfect. But if the imperfect meaning 
is to be brought out at all conspicuously as in the English / 
am writing, it is necessary to say ic^ fc^reibe eben, id^ bin (eben) . 
baran ju fd^reiben, ic& bin im ©c^reiben begriffen, or to use some 
similar expression, generally a little stronger than the 
English. 

Obs. S^un is used as an auxiliary of the present in poetical and 
conversational language, as— 

©e^t, i^r $erren, bag tft affeS rec^t unb gut, 
®ai jcber baS *«a(^fte bebenten t^ut. CSch.) 
and also of the past (also in the form t^cit). 

®ie aiugen tbdten ibm finfen, 

Sranf nie einen Sropfen me^r. (Goe.) 

437. HISTORICAL PRESENT. — In descriptions and 
narrations a present is used instead of a past teuse to bring 
the scene more vividly before the reader. This is called the 
historical present. In passages of this kind the compound of 
the present {xif ijOAt gefobt) is used for the pluperfect, 

®et eig'nen SRettung b e n f t jefet Iciner nte^r, 
®Ieict) wilben Stgern fec^ten fie; e§ reijt 
S^r ftarrer SBiberftanb bie Unfrigcn, 
Unb eber ni^t e r f o I g t beg ffiampfeg (Snbe, 
Site Big ber legte aRottn g e f a 11 e n ift. (Sch.) 

The same idiom is found in French, and is there often introduced 
in the middle of narration in past tenses, e.g. — 

Coligny languissait dans les bras du repos, 
Et le sommeil trompeur lui veraait ses pavots. 
Soudain de mille cris le bruit epouvantable 
Vient arracher ses sens a ce calme agreable ; 
II se leva ; il regarde (Voltaire.) 

In English it is not so common, though Carlyle often uses it :— 
" Prompt to the request of Barbaroux, the Marseilles municipality has 
got these men together ; on the fifth morning of July, the Town- 
hall says : March, strike down the Tyrant, and they, with grim 
appropriate Marchims, are marching." 
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438. PRESENT FOR FUTURE.— The present is used 
for the future in cases where the future event is regarded 
as certain, or as about to happen at once. It is often 
accompanied by an adverbial expression denoting the time. 

5Dlorgctt ftogt ein §eer p unS Don 20,000 ©dEiioeben. (Soh.) 

In English the present indefinite is often, though not so freely, used 
in the same way ; I start to-morrow at 5 o'oloch. Milton has it : — 

If from this hour 
Within those hallowed precincts thou appear, 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chained, 
And seal thee so. 

439. PRESENT INDICATIVE FOR IMPERATIVE. 

— As with us, the present indicative is often used as au im- 
perative ; Eiglish, however, rather prefers the future. 

§eute SRac^t in oUer ©ttHe Bred^t \1^x m\ ittit aCen leid^ten %xyi)f)ftxi. 

(Sch.) 

4i0. PRESENT IMPERFECT FOR PRESENT 
PERFECT. — In describing an action which has been going 
on for some time, and is still continuing, the German present 
is used, though in English we should employ the present 
perfect. The word fc^ott frequently occurs in such sentences : — 

giinf 3a:^re trag' i^ f^on ben glii^'nben §a§. (Sch.) 

©eit ber giirft bte 3icgierung uBernaI)nt, unb bie ©rjieliung ber anberen 
gtnber tioEenbet ift, leBt fie 6lo§ ft(^ felBft, arBeitet unb ftubirt fiir 
fid^. (W. V. Humholdt.) 

It may stand simultaneously in the principal and dependent clause : — 

So lang ic^ bid) an biefer ©tSttc lenne, 

3ft bteS ber SBIti. Dor bem id) immer fd)aubre. (Goe.) 

In the first of these examples, we wish to express two things ; 
I still cherish hatred, and / have cherished hatred for jHoe years. In 
English we express the latter and leave the former to be inferred by 
yie reader ; in Germaji exactly the opposite is done. 

R 
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Ols. 1. The same idiom is found in French : — 

Depnis trente hivers il langnit. (Boileau.) 
and has oooasionally crept into English : — ■ 
Over the great restless ocean 
Five-and-twenty years I roam. (Adelaide Procter.) 

OJ)s. 2. The German construction is occasionally the same as the 

English : — 

58ift [c^on lange Sncd^t getoefen. (Gkie.) 

441. PAST IMPERFECT FOR PAST PERFECT.— 

In the same way a German past with fd^ott, &c., must be 
translated by the English pluperfect : — 

©in SBoIt, ba§ feit 3a:^r:^unberten ju yicgen hjugtc (had known how). 

442. IMPERFECT ^JSTD PERFECT.— The scheme of 
tenses being incompletely fiUed up in German, it is necessary 
that some tenses should do double duty. Thus the imperfect 
is used in its proper sense as an imperfect, to denote a past 
action going on contemporaneously with another ; as, / was 
writing, when you came in. The perfect, again, is used as 
a present perfect, to denote a past action whose effects still 
continue ; as, / have finished my work. But there is no past 
indefinite in German, and therefore both imperfect and perfect 
have to do duty for it. The difference between them, when 
thus representing a past indefinite, or aorist, is like that 
between the two French tenses known as passe defini and passe 
indefini. The tense of history, the tense used in describing a 
series of past events in order with dates, &c., is the imperfect ; 
the tense used to speak of them, as all alike past to the 
narrator, but without any desire to fix their date, is the perfect. 
Thus the prevailing tense of historical composition is the im ■ 
perfect, that of conversation the perfect. 

For example, in v. Treitsohke's „3)eutf(^e ®t\6)\6)tt im 19. ^a\r' 
l^UItbert," after several pages of narrative, in which the prevailing tense 
is the imperfect, with occasional historical presents introduced, we find 
a paragraph beginning : — 
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(grft btefe Sircl)cnt)olttit ber ^o'^enjoUern :^ot ba§ 3eitalter ber 
SReltgion^Wege aBgef(i)Ioflen ; fie jlnang f^Iiegltd^ bie befferen ttielt= 
lid^en f^urften jur tRactioi'^tnung.... 

The first sentence of this paragraph is an interruption of the thread 
of the narrative, a fact which the author wishes to speak of as past to 
himself, but which he deliberately separates from the even current of 
his story. 

Similarly in the following, from Schiller's „9(6fall ber 3}teberlonDe," 
the perfect interrupts a series of imperfects proper : — 

S?ctn ©toot burfte fid) mtt it)r auf ben Sam^jfboben tDogen. f^roitl- 

reid) ging f c^on mit fd^neHen ©Written ber unglitdlidjen ©pocfte 

entgegen, bie e§, beina^e ein ijaiieS 3o^r:^tinbcrt lang, ju einetn 
©d)aut)Ia^ ber SJbfd^euItc^feit unb bel (£lenb§ gemad^t I|at. 

Take again the following conversation.* A. meets S. coming out of 
the theatre. 

A.— SBo lomtnen ©ie l^er ? SBBarenSie auc^ itnS'^eater? (or, ©inb 
©ie au6) im Sweater geiocfen?) SBie lange finb ©ie iiberljomjt 
fd^on ^ter in 58erlin ? 

J5.—^d) Bin etft tieute Sladtimittag angef ontmcn, aber ic^ {)aBc ntir gteid^ 
ein aSittet bcforgen loffen, ijaie nut eine Meinigfcit genoffen, unb 
bin bann fofort iiergeeilt, unt bod) and) baS Btelbef^jrod^ene ©titd 
gu fe^en. 

■ .4.— Unb tote finben ©ie e§ ? 

JB.—'^aS ©tiid fjat ntir fe^r gut gefaEen ; and) on bent tJtetgetabelten 
©d)tufi be§ jtoeiten StufjugS ^obe id) !einen Slnftofe genontmen 

When B. goss home and relates his experiences, he says, in the course 
of conversation : — 

St^ lam erft it§ 9lac^nttttag§ an, aBer i^ licfe ntir gleid) ein SBittct 
beforgen, genofe nur eine Sleinigleit unb eiltc bann fofort in§ 
Sweater, urn ba§ totelbcflirod^ene ©tiid ju fc'^en. 

He might then continue in the same tense, or more likely, become a 
little animated : — 

9IIIerbing§ ^abt id) nac^ bent einntaligen ©el^en lein fidiereS Urtett 
bilben tonnen, aber bal ©tiid l^at mir fe^r gut gef alien 

* From Sanders' „®entfd^e @t)rac^briefe." 
r2 
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Thus the imperfect is used wherever there is any wish to represent 
what has happened as one's own impression or experience ; the perfect 
when it is desired simply to relate facts in order. Dr. Sanders says in 
the same article (187), that the use of the imperfect in conversation 
gives the impression of talking tote gebrudt, like a book. . It should be 
added that this use of the tenses is strictly logical ; the perfect is 
' strictly a present perfect, and represents the effect of the action as 
continuing. To a matter-of-fact nation like ourselves, the past is past, 
unless its results have an objective reality (the house has been built, 
and is standing) ; our neighbours, with livelier imaginations, like to 
represent past events as present, even though they have now only a 
subjective reality (bag ©tiid t|at itiir gefalten). 

443. FUTURE. — There is an idiomatic use of the futures, 
especially of the future perfect, to express one's belief that 
an action is taking place, or has taken place. It is generally 
rendered in English by probably, though we sometimes use our 
first f utm'e in the same way : — 

Qd^ '^iire jemanben fontnten. (£0 toirb ber SBirt fetn, un§ ju 
ennjfattgen. (Lessing.) 

443a. conditional. — The two conditional tenses, 
properly so called, are used in the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence (§ 565), convertibly with the imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive. In the protasis the conditionals are 
seldom used. 

444. DOUBLE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT.— 

Occasionally the perfect and pluperfect of ^aben (or of [etlt for 
certain intransitive verbs) are used as auxiliaries, to emphasize 
still more the completion of an action. 

(£r I)atte aileg bergeffctt, loett toeggefegt ge:^aBt ; jegt erfc£)aute er c^ 

oI§ neuer SKeiifd). (Auerbaeh.) 

This is easily understood by thinking of the real meaning of ic£) ^afie 

dergeffen I possess or hold it as a forgotten thing. The above example 

would then be literally : he had possessed it as a forgotten, thing ; he had 

forgotten it, and kept it in that state. 

Set eintge iHRonate tjerretft geroefcn trar. (Heyse.) 
For the same tense in the passive see Chapter on Passive Voice. 
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445. IMPERATIVE. — The imperative has, strictly 
speaking, only two persons, the second persons singular and 
plural. The other persons are borrowed from the subjunctive, 
the pronoun being put after the verb in the first person, either 
before or after in the third. 

aJlai^e (Sr $errn Suften ben Eopf ni^t warml (Leasing.) 

®er SKenfd) Berfudie bie @5tter nic^t. (Soh.) 

®l ftrebe toon @udE) jeber urn bie SBette. (Lessing.) 

446. SUBSTITUTES FOR IMPERATIVE. — As in 
English, auxiliaries are often used to form circumlocutions 
equivalent to the imperative. There are also other substitutes 
peculiar to German. 

(1.) loflen is used for the first plural and third singular and plural 
imperative. 

©0 laflen ®te uttS boc^ mit if)tn feufjeit; (Lessing.) 
©0 lafet un§ jefet mit gleig Betrati^tett. (Set.) 

D lafe Bon jener ©tunbe 
©id) ©BUengeifter na^tlid) untert)dten 1 
Uu3 gebe bie Sriiin'rung fc^oner geit 
gu fril^em §elbentaufe neue Kraft. (G-oe.) 

(2.) fotten is sometimes used for the third singular and plural where 
we should use let, and so is mogen occasionally. 

®roH unb 3ia^e fei sergeffen, 
Unferm Xobfeinb fei Derjieljen, 
Seine Tijx'&w foil i^n ))reffen, 
Seine SReue nage il^n. (Soh.) 

For mogen and f oEen in oblique oration, see § 526 

®u hjarft mir entwifd^t, SBif^ofl ©o mag benn bein lieber aBet§« 

lingen bie 3ed&e bejol^len. (Goe.) 
(3.) ©oHen is also used exactly as our shall in commandments, as 
fei^g Soge f oHft bu arbeiten. 
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(4.) The second person of the present indicative is sometimes, as Ie 
English, used with an imperative sense. ®u BIei6ft 'ifiex It. {See § 439.) 

(5.) The past participle is also used elliptically for, an imperativa as 
3iid)t Qiplanbext = e§ foil nt^t geplaubert toerben, Don't chatter. Notice 
especially words of command : — ©HE geftanben I Slngelegt, geuer 1 

It may be combined with the accusative absolute (§ 336) : — 

2)ie Srommet geril'^rt, bo§ $feif(^en gef^JieItl (Goe.) 

(6.) Children sometimes use the infinitive as an imperative. It is 
also so used in notices, as 3}e(^t§ fasten I 

(7.) In the first person plural, tooHeit is sometimes equivalent to let, 
SBtr tuoHen unfere ©Item e^ren, let us honour, i.e., I will and you shall. 

44;6a. wishes, &c. — A wish may be expressed in 
several ways. 

(1.) As the imperative (445), except that the subject generally 
follows the verb, with or without the introductory e^, as @Ott fei bit 
gnabtg, or e§ fci ®ott bir gneibig. 

(2.) By the present or imperfect subjunctive of mogett. 

(3.) By an imperfect subjunctive, with or without (D) bofe. 

D bafe fie emig griinen Btiebe 

®ie fd^one geit bet jungen Siebe. (Sch.) 

@a6e @ott, x&i lonnte eg. 

446b. periphrastic FORMS.— There is nothing in 
German exactly answering to the use of aller and venir in 
French. But the following forms should be noticed : — 

Sd^ Bin (roar) tm SSegrtff ju f^jrei^en, lam (was')jugt going to speak 
gi^ roitt (woUte) eben fpret^en, I am {was) just going to speak. 
@§ I)ot eben jroolf Vifyc gefdjilogen, It has just struck twelve. 

The English do, did, was, were, &c., when emphasized,' are generally 
rendered by the addition of bO(^, ice. 
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Chapter XV. — Infinitive and Participles. 



447. INFINITIVE A VERBAL NOUN.— The infinitive 
is best described as a verbal substantive, that is, something 
which possesses the properties both of a verb and of a sub- 
stantive. 

In common with a substantive it has the power of being the subject 
or object or appositive complement of a verb ; in common with a verb, 
the property of governing a case, and of being qualified by an adverb: — 

SRo^ einmal ein S53unber Ijoffeit, ^ie^e ®ott Berfu(|en. (Sch.) 

Where {joffen (1) is the subject of ^iege, (2) governs ein SBunber, (3) 
is quaUfied by nod) eiltmal; and Serfudira (1) governs ®ott, and (2) is 
the appositive complement after ^iefee. 

448. INFINITIVE CONVEETED INTO A NOUN.— 

It often happens in German that the infinitive becomes a 
genuine noun, capable of declension, qualified by an article or 
adjective, and followed by a genitive, not by the case it would 
require as a verb. Such infinitives are written, like nouns, 
with a capital letter.* They differ from ordinary nouns only 
in having no plural : — 

^d) bin beg XonjenS miibe. 
33er grben SBeinen ift ein ^eintlic^ Sai^en. 

Obs. There is not a great deal of difEerence between English and 
German in the use of the infinitive as a noun. For the English in- 
flexion ing is really an infinitive as well as a present participle ; or, to 
speak more correctly, it represents two different derivatives of a verb, 
namely the infinitive, which in Anglo-Saxon ended in an or en, and a 
verbal noun similar to those formed in German by the termination itng, 
as well as the participle properly so called. 

* Notice bag SBoumtragen, baS geuerannto(i)en and the capitals in 
ba§' 3JHt'[i(i|=feIbft»9{ebeu l)at er fein SJeben kng tet)oUeu. 
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449. INFINITIVE WITH gu, OR SUPINE. — The 
infinitive with JU, like the corresponding English form with 
to, is by far the most common. It is used as the object of all 
but a few verbs, as the subject of verbs, after prepositions, and 
in other ways. 

Obs. It has been shown that the infinitive (for examp'.e, the Greek 
infinitive ending in fnvai) was originally a dative case, probably like 
the phrase to eat in good to eat. It is curious to notice how modem 
tongues, after the dative inflexion has completely disappeared, repeat 
the process by prefixing the prepositions, which, in analytic languages, 
replace the dative. 

450. INFINITIVE OR SUPINE AS SUBJECT.— 

The infinitive generally stands without JU if used as the 
subject of a verb ; JU may be inserted when the sentence 
suggests a notion of duty, necessity, possibility, &c. 

SBer^jtaubern ift fdidbtid^, .toerf^wetgett ift gut. (Goe.) 
S)ie iBeleibigimg Berf^merjett i[t ba§ Werfmat ptjrer ©eelen, ob fie fie 
glei(| tief gcfii^Ii. (Herder.) 

©inett SBerlorenen ju beioeinen, ift auc^ mannti(^. (Goe.) 
SKit Eui^, §err Sector, ju f})ajieren, ift efirenBoH. (Goe.) 

451. SUPINE IN APPOSITION.— An infinitive with 
JU often stands in a*pposition to e§, or ba§, used as the subject 
to fein or similar verbs : — 

(Sefa^rlii^ ift'g, ben 2eu ju meden. (Soh.) 
So§ §aupt JU ^etfeen eineg freien aSotle?, 
®al fei bein ©tolj. (Sch.) 
gg jiemt bent eblen TOonn, ber grouen SSort ju od)ten. (Sch.) 
It also stands in apposition to compounds of ba, as bflJU, boDor 
(§ 460(4)) 

452. INFINITIVE AS APPOSITIVE COMPLE- 
MENT. — An infinitive without ju is used as the appositive 
complement with the verb ^ei^etl, to he called, to he eqiuvalent 
to:— 

Siocf) einmot ein SBunber t)offen, ^iefee (Sott Berfuc^en. (Sch.) 
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453. INFINITIVE AS OBJECT.— An infinitive with- 
out ju is used as the object of several classes of verbs, viz. : — 

(1.) With the ordinary verbs of mood biitfeit, (otmetl, inogen, rttitfjen, 
foUeit, tDoHen (and tterben, as auxiliary of the future). 

■ SESer Ibnnte euren Straiten ttitberitel)'n ? (Soh.) 

(2.) With fe'^en, :^6ren, fU^Ien, lernen, le^reit, Ijeigen QHd), Ijelfen, 
nta(^en, toffen. These verbs govern at the same time an accusative 
C^elfen a dative). 

Qc^ fal) i^n fterben. (Soh.) 

Sd| brilif an tneine ©eele btc^, iij fiiljle 

®ie betnige aEmSd^tig oti ntir fd)Iagen. (Soh.) 

See also examples to Chapter on Verbs of Mood. 

Obs. When the infinitive is separated from le^reit by a good many 
words, gu is often inserted. Thus (gr Ic^rte ben Shiaben tonscn, but ®r 
lelirte ben Shtaben, ber 6iS boI)tn ficli nur fefir finbifc^ Bewegt Iiatte, mit 
Slnftanb unb mit Slntnut ju tonjen. (Sanders.) 

(3.) With fe^en, laffen, ^oren, accompanied by a transitive infinitive, 
which must be rendered, by a passive in English. 

SG8o§ man gemol^nlic^ bel|aut)ten prt. (Sch.) 

(4.) The verb bleiben is accompanied hy the infinitives ft|en, Itegen, 
fte^en, and occasionally by others ; gel^en by various infinitives, as 
f^lafen ge'^en, bettein geJ)en ; and the verbs reiten, fafiren, ge^en, fii^ren 
by the infinitive f^jajteren. 

D, bag fie ewig griinen bliebe, 

®te fd^one 3eit iiei jungen Siebe. (Sch.) 

Um ein U^r (bin id)) mit ®i>etl)e fpoftieren gefaJ)ren. (Eokermann.) 

■ 454. SUPINE AS OBJECT. —Tlie supine or infinitive 
with JU is used as the object of ordinary transitive verbs, and 
of many verbs which could not take a noun as their object. 
It frequently stands as a seqond object, where the verb governs 
a noun or pronoun as well. It plays, in fact, the part both of 
an accusative and of a dative : — 
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ajtorgcn fangen mir an su f^neiben bie reic£)Iiii)e ©rnte. (Goe.) 

spflegtfiefosufem? (Soh.) 

®r loarnte mtc^, auf tneiner §ut ju fein. (Soh.) 

Obs. 1 . This use of the supine corresponds almost exactly to that of 

the English infinitive with to. Notice, however, er glaubt C^ get^an JU 

tiaben, he believes he has done it. So with betiautiten, fic^ einbilben, t)Or> 

geben,.&c. 

©ben fcittt mir etn 

©etjort ju fiaben (Lessing.) ' 

Obs. 2. As in English, the supine is used with the verbs f^cincil, 
biinten, to seem. 

Obs. 3. After fi^ t|iiteit, and similar verbs, the supine denotes the 
thing guarded against, and here not must be inserted in English. 
@r I)iite;te fict) fe:^r, ben SSoHlfrieg ju ertnuntern. (Freytag.) 

455. SUPINE DEPENDING ON NOUNS.— An infini- 
tive with ju often takes tlie place of the English gerundive 
in ing, preceded by of, and depending on a noun : — 

©0 weit ging bie SSegierbe, btr ju bienen. (Goe.) 
Sie§ tft bie 9lrt, mit §ejeit umpgel^en. (Goe.) 

456. SUPINE DENOTING PURPOSE.— The supine 
often denotes a purpose, as might be expected from its really 
being a dative : — 

3d) f omtne, £abl) Stuart, eure le^ten 
aSefe^Ie 311 emjjfangen. (Sch.) 
More frequently UTn...JU is used : — 

SBag ^abt ibr beim getbon, unt fie ju retten ? (Sch.) 
Obs. For the use of unt.... after genug, Bon ber 9lrt, &o., ste on 
Consecutive Sentences, § 540. 

457. SUPINE AFTER ^ii6en.— Notice the use of the 
supine after ^a&eti: — 

Su fiaft ntc^tg ine:^r ju fcf)en!en. (Sch.) 
Occasionally also without an object : — 

gc^ ^abe mit bet Sfonigin ju reben. (Sch.) 
Lastly there are cases like — 

SBaS t)aft bu bier ju ^ord)en unb ju pten? (Sch.) 
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458. SUPINE DEPENDING ON ADJECTIVES.— 

The infinitive with ju is used with adjectives, either — 

(1.) Actively, with those denoting piifpose, hope, &c. 

3^ bin, f<)rt^t iener, ju fterben berett. (Sch.) 

®a§ SSeib ift gefc^tcEt, auf TOttel ju benJen. (Goe.) 

(2.) Apparently, but not really, passively with adjectives like easy, 
difficult, &c. ; — 

®epgelt ift ba§ ®tii(f, unb fc^wer ju binben. (Sch.) 

See § 461. 

459. SUPINE WITH PREPOSITIONS.— The preposi- 
tions o^ne, urn, ftatt, anftatt* are followed by JU and an 
infinitive : — 

®ie gratijiofen tnarfen i^re ©etoeljre weg, unt fte^ befto gefcfiminber 
retten ju loitnen. (Archenholz.) 

®ie gcinbe sogen fid^ oI|ne ju fd^tagen jurud. (Archenholz.) 

Ols. The same construction is found in English after for (not 
modern). Compare also from Spenser : — 

For not to have been dipped in Lethe's stream 
Could save the son of Thetis /toot to die. 

460. ENGLISH GERUND AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

— There are several ways of rendering the English gerund 
in ing. 

(1.) By a verbal noun (generally ending in ung), or by the infini- 
tive used as a substantive (and written with a capital letter)'. It 
should be remembered that German lends itself far more readily than 
English to the formation of such nouns : — 

SurdE) 3lbfd)neibung ber ^uful^r. (Sch.) 

SBeiirt liberfegen ntug man big an§ Unilberfe^IicEie l^erange^en. (Goe.) 

* Really falls under § 465, ftatt being a noun. 
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(2.) When it depends on a noun or adjective, by the supine. (§ 455.) 
(3.) After without, instead of, by the supine. (§ 459.) 
(4.) With other prepositions it is necessary to use one of the com- 
pounds of ba, as baburd^, baran, followed either by an inaaitive or a 
clause beginning with ia%i according to circumstances : — 

SUlein guter ©tern bett)ai)rte mt^ babor, 
®te Slatter an ben SBufen mir ju legen. (Sch.) 
®en SUlangcI an SRetterei hiugte er baburd) ju erfe|en, bag cr gu6= 
ganger jroifc^en bie SReiterei fteEte. (Sch.) 

^i) befte^e barauf, bag ber Sorb Siij entfeme. (Sch.) 
®a6 bent Sf onig ia^ frembe SBefen uer^agt toar, trug ftd^er baju Bet, e§ 

bem ©o^ne ttiert ju ntat^en. (Freytag.) 
(5.) A clause with inbeni is often used with nearly the same meaning 
as one beginning with baburd^ bag. 
SIber bie gleic^e SSSut ber 58ermiittujvg, hjontit btefc Slattonen i^re Si> 
oBerung Bcgteiteten, tnod)te alle Sanbcr, bie ©d)aut)Ia| berfctBen 
hiaren, etnanber glei^, inbent fie aEeg, real fii^ in iljnen tiotfonb, 
aitf gteid^e SBeife niebertrat unb Bertilgte. (Sch.) 

461. SUPINE AS COMPLEMENT IN PASSIVE 
SENSE. — After the verb to be, the German supine must often 
be rendered by the English passive infinitive : — 

Sag ift jtictit su ertrngen 
®a§ SSoIt ift langer nid^t ju Bftnbtgen. 
Ois. We have the same idiom in phrases like that is easy to under- 
stand, ba§ ift leii^t JU fierfte^en. The difEererioe only comes out when 
there is no adjective present. The fact that the infinitive is a verbal 
noun, and as such really neither active nor passive, explains the con- 
struction. 

462. CORRESPONDING PARTICIPIAL FORM.— 
From this use of the infinitive is formed a participial form, 
eorresponding to the commonest use of the Latin participle 
in dus. Thus from eine reid^c ©rnte ift ju l^offen, is formed bie 
JU l^offenbe drnte, the to-be-hoped-for harvest, the harvest to be 
looked for. So bie p IBfcnbe Slufgabe, the problem to he solved. 

Obs. If it be necessary to compare this participle, tnetjr is used, as, 
tc^ tenne feinen nte^r ju oero^tenben ajlcnfd^en. 
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463. LOOSE USE OF PRESENT PARTICIPLE.— 
Grimm traces a passive or middle use of the present participle 
in older German. In modern German are found loose uses of 
the present participle, some of which look like survivals of the 
older usage, while others may perhaps be better explained as 
metaphorical. 

Thus Goethe has bte in ber §anb ^aBenbe !Ietne Drgel; blafenbe 
Qitftrumente ; Schiller haa bie bor^abenbe @<)ajterfa£|rt, constructions 
perhaps scarcely to be imitated. Other expressions, such as cine 
fc^lDinbelnbe §iJ^e, a giddy height, ein ft^enbeS SeBen, u, sedentary life. 
may he fairly explained by supposing the height, life, kc, personified.* 
The French the dansant, cafe chantant, des couleurs wyantes, are 
striking' instances of a similar loose use of the participle, and so is 
the 'English falliTig siokness. In playing-cards, hoxiitg-gloves, spinning- 
wheel, the word ending in ing is more probably a. noun, like the 
first noun in beer-barrel, iook-shelf. 

464. ELLIPSIS. — Sometimes an iutinitive or supine is 

used elliptically, as in English : — 

3e|t weife ic^ ja andj, Wer ©ie finb.— D I fold) einen 5Kenfc^en einfperren 1 

(Auerbach.) 

465. PARTICIPLES AS ADJECTIVES.— The parti- 
ciples, either alone or accompanied by words depending upon 
them, are used exactly like adjectives, both as epithets and as 
parts of the predicate. They can also, like adjectives, be used 
for substantives, and follow the same rules of inflexion. If 
retaining their force as participles, they should be compared 
by using me^r, am meiften. (§ 305.) 

S)a ift ffiarl bo§ am metften befc^dftigte §autit ber aSelt. (Ranke.) 

466. PAST PARTICIPLE OF NEUTER VERBS.— 
Only those neuter verbs that are conjugated with feilt {see 
§ 468), such as anfommen, tcac^fen, possess a past participle 
active. 

• Sde Roby, vol. II., p. Ixxxviii., where this usage is quoted to 
illustrate the Latin participle in dus. 
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Thus ungegefjen ju SSett gel^en ought not to mean to no supperUm 
to led, though it is sometimes used colloquially in that sense. But we 
can say bte eben ongelonttnenen ®ciftC, t!te guests who have just avrhed; 
etn gut getoad^fcner SBaUtn, a tree that lias grown well, or a well grown 
tree. 

The past participle of all other neuter verbs, of reflexive verbs and 
of impersonal verbs, cannot be used like an adjective, but is simply 
employed in the conjugation of the verb from -which it comes. 

Usage has made some exceptions to this and the preceding sec- 
tions, as eilt auSgebtCntcr ©Otbot, a soldier who has served his time; ettl 
oBgelebter ®ret§, an old man who has lived too long ; SBerfdjtBorene, 
conspirators, and even bie ftattgefunbetiett geterli^Iettett, the ceremmies 
that have tahen place.* 

467. PAST PARTICIPLE WITH VERBS OF 
MOTION. — With fommen, and one or two similar verbs, a 
past participle is used where we should use a present participle 
in English : — 

9ie Saifer SRotBart lobefam 

gum l^etl'gen Sanb gejogen fant. (XJhland.) 

So, tne^r gefc^montnten oK gegongen, 
©elangen fie jum SBafb I|ittau§. (XJhland.) 

This is especially the case with compounds of ^cran, ettt^er, &o : — 
Sontmt er beftiirjt f)erbeigeeitet. (Sch.) 
®e§ Sanbt)ogt» fReiter fommen angefprengt. (Sch.) 

Obs. The passive past participle with bringett is different. 

Urtb :^tnter i£)m, meld) Slbenteuer 1 

aSringt man ge|"i^Iet)|)t cin Unge^euer. (Sch.) 

467a. impersonal USE.— The passive participle is 
sometimes used impersonally. 

©reimat umgejogen tft f o gut ate einraal abgebrannt. Three removei 
are as hid as a fire. See also § 446 (5). 

* Like iinpransns, cenatus, juratus in Latin. 
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468. INTRANSITIVES WITH fctn. - Certain classes 
of intransitive verbs are conjugated with feitt. We think, in 
fact, of the subject being in the state resulting from llie 
action rather than of the performance of the action itself. 
Thus er ift angefommen suggests he is here; er ijl gctcae^fcn, he 
is bigger than he was. They are as follows : — 

(1) verbs of motion, as ge^^ett, fotnmeit, fol^ren; 

(2) verbs denoting a oliange of state, as iDOC^fen, grow; gcnefeit, 
recover; tnerbeit, become; 

(3) fetn, he; Bletbeit, remain. 

Notice especially the following, which might not be thought at first 
sight to belong to this group : gefct)e'^en, happen, ; gelingen, succeed ; 
gebei^en, thrive; geraten, fall (into); gliiden, succeed; tniggtitdett, fail; 
fterben, die; rintten, iecome liquid; fctimeljen, melt; fdieitem, ffo to 
pieces, be ruined (generally) ; beruttgliicEen, meet with an accident ; 
fc^lagctt (in some intransitive senses). Also many compounds of ettt, cr, 
ser, like entbrennen, catch fire ; ergrouett, turn grey; tierberben, !7«^ 



Intransitive verbs not falling under the above heads, as f(^Iafen, 
sleep ; ftc'^eit, stand, &c., are conjugated with ^abiXl. Thus er I|at gc> 
fd)Iofcn, he slept, but er ift etngefc^Iafen, he went to sleep. 

469. VAEIABLE AUXILIARY. — Many verbs of 
motion, as reiten, fpringen, are often used without any idea of 
having rsached one's destination. In such cases the auxiliary 
^aBen is used. Thus: — 

ffr t)at in feincr Sugenb fe^r gut gerttten. 
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JESte end) bte ©time BrenntI 
S^r ^ait geloufen unb i^r ^aU gefprungen. (Freiligrath.) 
but— 

®er Sna6e tft iiBer ben Oraben gef^jrungen. 

Similarly Inieen, to be on, one's knees, takes i^abert ; ttteberlmceit .V,, 

jein; fortreiten, to go on riding, takes ^abeit; fortreiten, to ride away, 
takes'fetn. 

Obs. 1. Occasionally one of these verbs takes an accusative even 
when conjugated with feitt, as ic^ bin biefen 3!Beg noc^ nie gcritten, but 
the accusative is rather one of extent than a direct object. 

Obs. 2. The occasional use of verbs like ge^en Tvith Baben in phrases 
like er ^at \vi) (ben %a'^) lounb gegangen, lie made himself footsore with 

walking, is worth notice. QSec § 336A.) 

470. ELLIPSIS OF AUXILIARIES.— The auxiliaries 
f)aben and fein (not tuerben) are often omitted when they come 
at the end of subordinate sentences. 

®a§ giird^tertii^e, bo§ er erfa^ren, f^atte aud) neue Hrnft in i^nt toad)- 
gerufen. (Freytag.) 

Unb e^' i^m noc^ ba? 5!Bort entfatten 
S)a fiebt ntan'S Bon ben ©c^iffen toolfen. (Soh.) 
where ^ntte is omitted after erfo^^ren, ttjor after entfaHen. 

Obs. The subjunctive form botte(n). moreCn), fei(en) should not ba 
omitted, nor, of course, should any part of fein when it is the copula. 

471. AUXILIARIES OF PASSIVE. -It is essential to 
distinguish from each other the present and imperfect passive, 
and the two forms of the perfect and pluperfect passive. 
Thus:— 

(1.) ®ie Spr ttjirb um fecftS U^r gefc^Ioffen. 

T/te gate is closed at six (i.e., t?ie porter shuts it at six). 

(3.) 3)ie XPr tft um ^tdfS U^r gef^Ioffen toorben. 
The gate was closed at six (i.e., the porter shut it at sixi. 

(3.) ®ie Xpr ift um fei^g \l1)t gefc^Ioffen. 

I%e gate is closed at six (i.e., not open, having been shut before six). 
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(4.) 2)te Spr tourbe urn fei^g U^r gefc^toflen. 

The gate was closed at site o'clocJt (i.e., the porter shut it at six). 
(5.) %\t %^m hjar urn fcii)§ Utir gefc^Ioffen Worben. 
' The gate had been closed at slso (i.e., the porter had shut it at six'). 
(6.) ®ie Spr mar um fec^g Ut)r gefdiloffeit. 

The gate was closed at six (i.e., not open, the porter had shut it 
i before six). 

(3) and (6) denote a state only, the other forms call attention to the 
action by which the state was produced. 

The following passage of Schiller's " Maid of Orleans " shows this 
very clearly:* — 

3it)r feib bereittigt, giirften .... 



®o(I), bie bag Dfjfer (Sureg Qmiftg gefallen, 

2)te Soten fte:§en nic^t tnel§r auf; bie X^rflnen, 

ffiie (Suretn ©treit gefloffcn, flnb unb bleiben 

Qimdnt. 

where finb gctneint is closely associated with bleiben getoetnt, and has 

much the same meaning. 

Obs. 1. Take care not to confound the forms ftnb geWetnt, fetb Oer> 

etnigt, which come from transitive verbs, with ftnb gepoffett, fittb ge= 

toa^fen, finb gefdfieitert, which come from neuter verbs. . 

Obs. 2. Occasionally the perfect and pluperfect of fetrt are used as 

auxiliaries in the passive voice to express more strongly than the 

ordinary perfect and pluperfect (formed with ttjerbcn) the completion 

of the action : — 

9Jad& i^mift niemanb toieber auf btefen®rob begnabigt geroefen. 

(Goe.) 

Since his time no one has been so completely re-established in favour. 
(referring not merely to the act of pardoning, but the permanent con- 
dition of reconciliation resulting from it). 

ajltt bent tior etnem ^alben Qa^re uerloren getoefenen itnb feltfanter 
SBetfe erft je^t gefunbenen atrmbanb. (Gutzkow.) 

With the bracelet which had been missing six months ago, and 
strangely enough only just found (meaning not that the bracelet had 
been actually lost at that time, but that it was lost at some time un- 
known, and that six months ago it was missing). See § 444. 

• Quoted by Sanders, „Seutfd)e ©Jjrac^firiefe," p. 213. 
s 
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472. PASSIVE OF INTRANSITIVES.— Only transitive 
verbs can be used personally in the passive. But intransitive 
veibs have an impersonal passive form, which, if derived 
from a verb governing the genitive or dative, or followed by a 
preposition, retains the same construction. (Of. § 352): — * 

3n btefent Eoujje toirb nic^t gerau^t. 
©tDtg roerbe bein gebai^t. (Soli.) 
S)ie SDlarquife tiotte 
sRtdEit m.t\)x gettian, ate il)r befol)Ien worben. (Soli.) 
Ols It is not uncommon, though strictly speaking incorrect, in 
imitation of French and English, to use folgen, ^^elfen, ge^Orc^ett, Wiber' 
fprecften, &o., personally in the passive : — 

. . . (Sin romi)(^er §au^)tmann 
aSon ber SBa^e gefotgt. (Klopstook.) 
©0 mitrben ®te BieUeid^t oetbieneit auf 3^r SBort gegtaubt ju werben. 

473. MIDDLE VOICE.— In most cases the pronoun ft(| 
is added to a German verb to render an English verb, as to 
move, to break, with a middle sen?e. Thus : — 

®ie ®rbe betnegt fid&. 

Sa3 ©(^idfal beg (Sarlol :^at fic^ entfd^ieben. (Sch.) 

The latter example will show that the German reflexive form is used 
not only where the English middle is found, but also in many cases 
where we prefer the passive. Of course some German verbs, as Btenneil, 
jie^eit, are used in exactly the same way as such English verbs. 

French is very like German in this respect. The verb tourner, for 
example, is used both as an active and a middle verb ; the middle of 
mouvoir is se mouviiir ; and in translating the last of the examples 
given above, one would use the reflexive form se decider. In both 
languages the substitution of the reflexive form for the passive, where 
no agent is mentioned, is very common. 

474. IMPERATIVE PASSIVE is always formed with 
fetn: — 

©eib inir gegriifet, befreunbte ©d^arett. (Sch.) 

• Compare the Latin constructions, Ventum erat ad Umen, — Vise 
deorum opibus resisti poterat. 
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Chapter XVII.— The Auxiliary Verbs 
of Mood. 



475. OMISSION of jM.-The verbs mitffen, folTen, bfirfen, 
fonnen, mBgen, ttotfen, la[fen take, like their English equivalents 
would, can, should, &c., and hke the auxiliary toerben, an in- 
finitive without ju; — 

SBer fbniite euren X^raiien wiberfte^'n I (Soh.) 

476. COMPOUND TENSES.— The compound tenses of 
these verbs, when attached to an infinitive mood, are formed 
with miiffen, mBgen, &c., instead of the past participles 
gemu^t, gemod^t, &c. : — 

SBie eteub pttet il|r ttwrben fonnen. (Leasing.) 

Ohs. 1. But gentoc^t, gelonnt, &o., are used when no infinitive accom- 
panies tlie auxiliaries of mood :- 

@r ptte gen: fotnmen mogeit, abcr er I)ot tiidjt geburft. 

©in SufaH t:^at, toaS ©arlog nte gefonnt. (Soh.) 

Especially in elliptical expressions like — 

SBo bie Jiart^ager no(^ ^ingefoltt patten. {Gervinus.) 

Obs. 2. These forms, miiffen, &c., used for the past participle, are ncfi 
leally infinitives, but survivals of a strong past participle ; they aia 
often known as praeterito-praesentia. 

477. PLACE OF AUXILIARY. — In subordinate 
sentences verbs of mood in their compound tenses deviate 
from the rule that the finite verb goes last, and place the: 
auxiliary immediately before the governed infinitive, instead 
of at the end of the sentence. Sometimes it even precedes a 
word very closely connected with the infinitive : — 

s2 
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®Di^ tjoffte man, bie ©tabt trentgftenS fo lange l^inju^alten, BtS man 
bag (Setreibe tniirDc einernten fbnnen. ■ (Soh.) 

3^ War ju fel)r gew6t)iit, intd) mit ntir felbft ju bo'i^aftigen, alS bag 
id^ mit ?lufmertfamteit ^tte ein f unftwer! Betrod^ten f oUen. (&oe.) 

Obs. — The auxiliary is, in such cases, often omitted : — 

ajtti^ felbft befrembet, toie 
9luf einen f olc^en ©turm in meinem ©erjen 
©0 eine ©tiUe jjloglid) folgen lonnett. (Lessing.) 

where '^at is omitted-before folgen. 

478. COULD HAVE, SHOULD HAVE.— 'The English 
verbs of mood have no compound tenses ; for instance the 
perfect of can can only be expressed by the periphrasis 
I have been able. Hence care must be taken in translating 
I could have done it, I should have done it. 

I could have done it means either (1) / was able to do it, i6) f Oltlttf e? 
t£)un, or id^ ijOii tS t^un tonnen; or (2), and more commonly, I should 
have been able to do it (_faoere potuissem), i(^ ^atte e§ t^Utt tonnen. 

Similarly you should have done it is generally bu ^otteft e§ t^UIt fotten; 
but bu '^oft e§ t^un folleit, meaning it was expected of you to do it, may 
also be translated yov, should have done it, 

479. PERFECT INFINITIVE WITH VERBS OF 
MOOD. — There is, however, a case in which the perfect 
infinitive is used as in English, and that is when a logical 
possibility or obligation is to be expressed. Thus : — 

gi) tann eS get^an t)aben, means Imay have done it; 

i.e. it is possible that I did do it, where the possibility is a feeling or 
inference in the mind of the speaker that he has done it, not a possi- 
bility of doing it. So again : — 

gr ntu^ e§ get^an I)a6en, Ee must have done it, 

implies a logical necessity, i.e. a certainty in the speaker's mind that he 
did do it, not any obligation to do it. 
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480. VERBS TREATED LIKE AUXILIARIES.— 

The v^rbs ^eifeen (to bid), l^dfeit, ^Bren, fe^en, Wifxm, ternen 
are generally treated like the auxiliary verbs of mood. So are 
mac^en and fcrauc^en occasionally : — 

S^r i)aU fie unter ©uc^ aufroact)fcn fe^cn. (Soh.) 

®ie nSmlti^en SBatatiter fatten i^m biefe 3nf el mit ero6ern ^elf en. (Soh.) 

Jpabe ic^ boc^ ben SKarren nti^t lommen ^eifeen. (Lessing.) 

©eitbem ^aii id) oom Seicf) ganj anber^ benlen lernen. (Soh.) 

Ofine incine SBemii^ungen in ben Statuririffenfd^aften tiStte ici) bte 

5Kenfc^en nic fennen lernen, mie fie finb. (Goe.) 

®ie 3Bat|rI)eit, bte 
©0 oft mi^ Blut'ge S:f|ranen weinen madden. (Leasing.) 

3cE) ijait it)n eine f^merc ©telle beg EafarS 6ei ber Safet erHdren 
f)Oren. (Vamhageu vou Base.) 

But notice : — 

Slber p tneinent SBerbru^ mufet' i^ f^on ntonc^ea berfoumen, ttieil i^ 

nidE)t lefen unb fi^reibra gelentt. (Goe.) 

3(^ iiaii ®egen bltn!en gefe£)en unb Sugein urn mic^ fummen 

geI)ort. (Sch.) 

aJlein §er3 ijat 
Tlid) gefieifeen ju t^un, fo roie id) genau nun crja^Ie. (Goe.) 

f^reilic^ ^at er lauten t|5ren, nur jufantmenfc^togen ^at er nidit gefiort. 

(Lessing.) 

0J«.— With the perfect infinitive with ju the verbs fe'^en, ij'dvtn, &o., 

are used in the past participle. 

©ie f(^eint i^m ni(it felbft ftiirjen gefeften ju ^aben. 

481. iUIiiffen is the equivalent of the English must, and 
implies that the subject is compelled by physical force or a 
law of nature. It is thus distinguished from fotlen, which 
denotes moral constraint. 

It is important to remember that in English must is present only, 
and that consequently ntufete, ^obe ... miiffen, &c., must be rendered by 
a periphrasis, it was necessary that, I had to, could not fail to, &o. The 
same applies to the subjunctive and to the compound tenses. 

®te aSotltomnienlieit beg ®egenftanbe§ felbft mugte in feinen SSSerfen 
entjiicfen. (Lessing.) 
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482. ©olleti, ought, am to, denotes moral constraint, that ot 
some one's will, a law, public opiuion, &c. Hence among 
other idiomatic meanings, it can often be rendered is said to. 

(1.) It means, especially in the conditional, ougM to, independently 
of the context. 

Sic ^nber foKen i^^ren ©Itcrn flC^ordEien. 
Sin (3c^auf<)ieter, fagte ®oet^e, foUte eigentlic^ auc^ Bet etnem SBilb- 
^auer unb aUaler in bie Se^re gel^en. (Eckermann.) 

(2.) In many cases the obligation, instead of being a general one, is 
implied in the context. 

©driller trieB fid) au6) on fotd^en S^agen unb SBoc^en ju orBeiten, in 
benen er nid)t ttio^I roar; fein Salent foUte iljm ju jeber ©tunbe 
ge^or^en unb au ®eBote ftel)cn. (Eckermann.) 

S8ei biefem ©>)iel roar bie SlufgaBe gauj einfod^ ; natnlidp ben !J5f|iIo!teteS 
neBft bent SBogen Hon bcr 3nfel SemnoS ju ^oleu. liber bie airt, wie 
biefeS gef^ie^t, ba§ roar bie @ad)e be§ Sid|ter§ ... ber Ul^ffeg foD 
i^n l^olen; aber cr foU bon 5)5t)iIofteteS erfannt roerben obcr ni^t ... 

(Eckermann.) 

(3.) It often means simply is said, is siijjposed. 

(Sr fott franf fein, they say he is ill. 
Er foU e§ get:^an 'i)abtn, lie is said to have done it, 
to be distinguished from 

@r f)atte e§ t^un foUen, lie ought to have done it. 
(4.) It is used as a periphrasis for the imperative. 

(a.) In ordinary speech, gr foil ge6en, let him go (§ 446). 
(*.) In formal commands, ®u foUft nit^t fte^ten, thou shalt iwt 
steal. 

(5.) In many dependent sentences foUen (especially the imperfect 
subjunctive) often does little more than form a substitute for the sub- 
junctive, like the English should. 

®ie ©efe^e forbern, bag er e§ t^un foU. 

(6.) It is used elliptically with an infinitive like Bebeilten, btencn, 
I)elfen, &o., understood. 

SBagfoHifinenSfleid^tuni? 
SEBaS aBer f ott ber Mii bo ouf ber ^a^ne ? (Sch.) 
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483. Siiunen corresponds to miiffen, as biirfcn to foUen, and 
means that there is no physical obstacle in the way to the 
accomplishment of something. It is equivalent to the English 
can, could, may, might. It may denote either an actual or a 
logical possibility. (§ 479.) 

6r fann tanjen, he can dance. 
G§ fann regneit, it may rain. 
©r l^fttte eS t^Utt loitnen, he could have done it, might have done it. 
(£r lottn e§ gettian ^obeit, he may have done it ; it is possible he did it. 

Ohg. 1. — Sonnen is used elliptlcally of knowing a language : — 
Konnen ©ie beutfc^ ? Do you upeah German ? do you understand German ? 
Ols. 2.— Notice the idiom i^ !ann nt^t Utn^tn, e3 p tt)un, / cannot 
help doing it. 

484. Siirfcit really represents two older verbs, one meaning 
<o w««(^, the olher {imxtxC), to venture, dare, the original of our 
word dare. SSebiirfen is now used in ihe former sense, and the 
common meaning of biirfeit is to be allowed, to venture. 

(1.) To need. In this sense it is found in a few conversational 
expressions, but in ordinary prose writing not later than Lessing or 
the earlier works of Kant. 
3c^ %aU bag Unnitge nid^t unnii^ getefen, tcenn eS Don nun an biefer 
ober jencr nidit meiter lefen borf. (Leasing.) 

(£r barf nur fommen; e§ ift atteS bereit. 
(2.) To dare. 
aSte barfft bu fred^er, ungered|ter SdEiurle einen fo grofeen unb I)err> 

Iid)en SRitter jum Sobe Derurteilen ? (v. Raumer.) 

(3.) To le permitted, may. It then corresponds to foUen, as lonnen to 
mii|fen, implying that there is no moral obstacle in the way. 
SBSoJit barf Siebe merben unt bie £iebe ; bod) foldiem ®Ianj borf nur ein 

Sonig nai^cn. 
(4.) In the imperfect subjunctive, implying possibility or probability, 
may, might, will proiablv. 

®ie Unterfudjung biirfte balb ?iu ©nbe fein. (Grimm.) 
®er §ersog iiberlegte, bag eine f o Wom ®elegen:^eit nic^t pnt jweiten 
9KaIe roieber fommen biirfte. 
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485. S9Iogen is distinguished from iDOHeit, by expressing 
rather adaptation (®eeignetfein), and hence inclination, to an 
action, while tcollen denotes will or intention (©etbftfcejtimtnung). 
It is identical with the English may, might, and is the root of 
SJlac^t, power. 

(1.) It denotes, like may in English, a logical possibility. 

®ebt^te, Bon benen aud) manege l^ier unb bort im iPribatbeft^ tierborgcn 
fein miigen. (Bokermann.) 

passing sometimes into little more than a periphrasis for the sub- 
junctive. 

SBte bebeutenb unb gro^ SB^ron aU Salent au^ fein ntag, fo mod^tc \6:t 
bod) fe^r jmetfetn, bag au§ feinen ©d^riften fiir retne TOcnfc^cnbttbung 
ein cntfi^iebencr Oemtnn ju fc^B^jfen. (Eokermann.) 

which also gives an example of (3). 

(2.) Closely connected with this is the use of ntBgen to make a 
concession, generally with oud^, or simply to introduce a parenthetical 
whether. 

aaSer nur tnimer giirften nalje lommt, ben ftempelt bag SSoH fofort fiir 
etnen SUtann bel ©influffeS, er ntag fid^ ftellen, wie er wiH. (Eiehl.) 
©0 Diet ift gewtfe, bafe eine ftarle ©aule Bon rotem ^orpl^qr unb 
eine baritber erbaute Sapette — ntogen fie nun fpater Bon reuigcn 
ffionigen ober teilne^menben SBiirgern ober auf Koften ©lifabet^'l 
aufgeric^tet hjorben fein— 3a^r£)unberte long bie ©telle bejett^neten. 

(v. Raumer.) 
(3.) Perhaps the commonest meaning of ntogen is to like, to he in- 
clined to. The imperfect subjunctive is especially used in this sense, 
see second example to (1.) The adverb gem is often added. 

S33ag fic^ Bertrftgt ntit nteiner 515flidit, ntag id) i^r gem gemcl^ren. 

(Sob.) 

Sllfo etnen igfeil ^aben ©te ftc^ au§ SBtabant mitgebrac^t. 3c^ mBd^te 
i^n fe^en. (Goe. in Eck.) 

(4.) In poetry ntogen is often nearly equivalent sometimes to ionnen, 
sometimes to biirfen. 

SRubig mag ic6 eui| erfd^einen, 
Su^ig ge^en fe^n. (Soh.) 

Sd^ laffe ben greunb btr ate SSitrgen, 

S^n ntagft bu, entrtnn' ict), erwiirgen. (Sch.) 

(5.) The subjunctive of ntogen is often used in wishes : 

TOBge ein befferer SRat fie fil^ren 1 

(6.) It is used as a periphrasis for the imperative. (§ US.) 
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486. Saffen, properly to leave, has as an auxiliary three 
meanings : — (1) to allow, (2) to cause or order, (3) to represent 
as doing. In all three senses it is followed by an infinitive 
capable of being rendered in English either by an active or a 
passive infinitive according to circumstances. 
I. Rendered actively in English : — 
(1.) 9Kan Ke§ i^n ni(t)t etitmal ju SBorte fommen. (Sch.) 
Soft's gut fetn, aSater 3lrc, lagt fie gewa^ren. (Sch.) 

SBer biefer SJiann gettiefen, 

sap, SBonb'rer, btc^ fein ®ra6mal lefen. (Gellert.) 

(3.) Safe, §err, beg OpferS Siifte fteigen. 

(3.) Unb ou^ btefen (ben fterbenben ©ercuIeS) lafet Sopl^ofleS Itogen, 

Winfeln, tceinen unb fc^reien. (Leasing.) 

Notice in this connection : — 

e:^ateaubrun Iftfet iSn btog Don bent tiergifteten ipfeite cine^ SrojanerS 

tiermunbet fein. (Lessing.) 

Obs. — Ocoasionally, when the infinitive with laffen is transitive, the 
object of laffen is put in the dative, probably in imitation of French. 

aSenn ®ie ntir gegen SBei^nadtjien toiffen laffen, Wte meit ®ie bamit 
gelontmen finb. (Lessing.) 

But this usage is obsolete. 

IL Rendered passively in English : — 

(1.) ©ie folgtcn bent ®tc^ter, o^ne Ttcft in ber gertngften SJtetnigleit son 
i^nt serfiifiren ju laffen. (Lessing.) 

(2.) ®er ®out)erneur Keg nttd^ in fetn Simmer rufen. (Goe.) i 

©0 liefe Sart me£)reren SRomern bte giifee ab^ouen. (v. Raumer.) 

Ohs. 1. The real object of laffen just above is the infinitive — thus — 
witliout allowing the misleading themselves — ordered the summoning 
me — caused the cutting off. 

Ohs. 2. Sometimes an ambiguity arises, as in : — 

Safe beinen 3ont bie Stug^eit iiberfflinben. (Lessing.) 
Let wisdom get the hetter of your wrath; 
which might also be rendered : — 

Let your wrath get the hotter of wisdom. 
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Sucli ambiguities can easily be avoided by writing : — 
£a6 beinen 3orn uon ber £Iug:^ett iiBerrainben, 
or Safe bte Mugf)eit Don beinetn Qorn iiberminben; 
according as the first or the second is meant. 

Obs. 3. Saffen has also an intransitive meaning : — 

©in toeiger §ut Itefe' ladjerlic^ ; 

.©d^wari, Sruber, fifjlrarj, fo fdjtdt eg ftd^. (Gellert.) 

487. ^oUtHf will, wish, is used just like the English mil, 
when not a mere sign of the future. It has the following 
idiomatic uses : — 

(1.) With a past infinitive, to asseit, maintain. 

®ic Seute troHen e§ tit ben Qeitungen gelefen ^aben. 

(2.) It often meana little more than to ie aiont to. 

@rft mottte fie unfer S5etragen gelaflen Bitligen ; nac^'^er merlte fie an, 
roa§ fid^ boc^ aud) fiir ein falfd^eg Sic^t barauf tcerfen laffe. (Goe.) 

(3.) As an optative : 

SBoUte ®Dtt, e§ gabe leine unnil)tge Sopfe in ganj 3)cutfd^Ianb. (Goe.) 

(4.) EUiptically with the omission of get)en, in 

Sffio hjittft bu I)in ? 

488. PLEONASTIC USE OF VERBS OF MOOD.— 
In English the subjunctive is almost entirely superseded by 
auxiliaries like mai/, should, &c. The same tendency is notice- 
able in German, and verbs of niood are used more freely by 
modern writers, and especially in modern conversation, than 
they were by the classics. 

488a. ELLIPTICAL USE.— The infinitive is sometimes 
idiomatically omitted with verbs of mood and words like fott, 
mtt, as barf id^ mit (ge^en), may I go with you ; ic^ fann nic^t 
metjr fDrt(ge§en), I can't go on. Compare §§ 482(6), 483, Obs. 
\, 487(4). 
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489. PARTS OF A SIMPLE SENTENCE.— A simple 
sentence consists of subject and predicate. The predicate, if 
not contained in a single finite verb (i.e., a part of the verb 
which has number and person-endings), consists of such a 
finite verb together with a complement; under which head 
we include — 

(1.) an appositive complement after [ein, &c.; 

(2.) the participles, &c., that make up a compound tense ; 

(3.) separable prefixes, or words closely connected with the 
verb, as SrD| in S^ro^ bietcti. 

Lastly, it may contain an object or objects and adverbial 
additions. 



490. DECLARATORY SENTENCE. — 
order, then, in a declaratory sentence is — 

(1.) the nominative or subject; 

(2.) the finite verb or auxiliary; 

(3.) objects and adverbial additions; 

(4.) the complement: — 

Finite OhjecU and Adverbial 

Additions. 

fiir fie 

geftern f einem greunbe einS8ui| 

i^n feiner greube 

el bir leid^t 

mir biefelBen 



The natural 



Subject. 

®ie 3bee 
®er SnoBe 

®u 

er 

2Ran 



Verb. 

War 

I)at 

roirft 

hJtrb 

gab 



emt)Brenb. 

gegeben. 

Beraubt "^abeti. 

iiberlaflentonnen. 

ituiiid. 
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490a, the subject. — It must be clearly understood 
that the subject is considered to include not only the noun or 
pronoun which is the nominative to the verb, but also — 

(1.) an epithet or genitive preceding it; 

(2.) a genitive or a noun with a preposition depending upon it; 

(3.) an adverb like allein, erft, fiir nteinetl Ziil, belonging to 
the subject and not to the sentence; 

(4.) another noun in apposition to it; 

(5.) a relative clause qualifying it; 

(6.) a participle with words depending on it, forming a 
secondary predicate: — 

®er Huge SKantt Baut 

®te Stjt im §aug erf^iart 

3d^ oUein mug 

9JicJ)t bu bift 

i|Sfingften, bag UeBIidie ttjor 
geit, 

©in 3Jlann, ber rcc^t ju ntug 
mirfeit bentt, 

®er £itaBe, gegen feinen uBernaljm 

S3e((^iiger fiir bte em> 

:pfangenen SBo^It^aten 

tn l)o^em ®robe bon!= 

bar, 
®ie fronjofifc^e Oarbe, gerat 

bent allfeittgen ©turnt 

ertiegenb, 

But an adverbial sentence, as distinguished from an adjectival, 
must not intervene between the nominative and the verb. Therefore 
the following passage from Lessing's Fables is not to be imitated : — 

©in ftommer igelilan, ba er fetne Qungen fc^mac^ten fa^, ri^te fii^ mit 
fd)arfem ©dinabet bte SBruft auf. 

491. VERB ALWAYS SECOND. — It may be desirable 
for the sake of emphasis, to begin the sentence with other 
words than the subject. In this case the finite verb remains 
second, and the nominative is normally placed immediately 
after it. The rest of the order remains as before: — 



ben gintmermann. 

einfam 

mein geinb. 

auf baS recite SBerljeug 

freubig ben gefa:^rltc^en 
aiuftrag. 



in Unorbnung. 



bor. 

trauern. 

getommen. 

l^olten. 
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I nt^t meiter 
nod)feinereignen?lrt 



fein. 

Bel)anbelt. 

nadjgetjoltwerben. 

Bor. 



Tttin gfreunb lamtft bu 
SReapel I)abe | ic^' 

Set berSBieberlel^r foil man^egj 
Segt trat [ id) 

Ohs. 1. Sometimes a reflexive pronoun or tli3 oblique case of ano.,her 
pronoun precedes the uominative, coming immediately after the verb. 
Other words are then often interposed before the aominatiTe. 

3l6er eben biefer Sanbftrage ftatte fic^ aBoIIenftein am 3Ibenb bor bet 
<S)6)lai)t jutn grofeen 9Jad)teil feiner ®egner bentdct)ttgt. 

®§ fe^lte init ber Sl^jpettt jum ®(jen. (Heine.) 

§eute abet t|otte ftct) nac^ bem fonnen^eifeen 2:age ein feiner 3lebel aug 
ben @cl)Iuditen ()erauf getDaljt. (Heyse.) 

Ois. 2. Notice that when Jie said, said lui, is put after the ihtro- 
ductory words of a speech, it is fagte er, not er fagtc. 

492. INTERROGATIVE, &c., SENTENCES. — In 
interrogative, optative, and most imperative sentences the finite 
verb is placed first, the nominative second ; or if the sentence 
begins vrith an interrogative adverb or pronoun (too ? ttjann ? 
toai, :c.) the verb stands second, and the nominative third: — 

ntit un3 :^eute in§ Sweater ge^en ? 

gliidlic^ toetben I 
tSglid^ an unS. 

i£)n gefel^en ? 

Ois. 1. As a question is often asked by the tone of the voice, many 
interrogative sentences retain the order of declaratory sentences: — 

Unb bu l^aft baS im ©rnft gegloubt ? (Heyse.) 
aSit folltcn S^ren <3oUtifd^en Ueberjeugungen ©etoalt t^un ? (Freytag.; 
This is always the case when ntd)t HJa^r? follows. 
Ohs. 2. In wishes, the nominative often stands first : — 
®ott fet bit gnabig I— ®§ lebe bie greiSett 1 

In commands in the third person, either order is admissible, as 
mac^e ber §err SEBtrt, or ber ^lerr SSBtrt macl)e... 

Obs. 3. Vocatives, and the word o I do not affect the order : — ■ 
grommer ©tob, o ptt' tdi nimmer 
SDiit bem ©c^roerte bid) bertaufc^tl 



aSerben 


©ie 


SKoge 


er 


©^rciben 


©ie 


:^aben 


©ie 
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493. PLACE OF COMPLEMENT. — In a principal 
sentence the infinitives and participles fonning part of a 
compound tense are placed at the end ; past participles 
precede infinitives, and the past participles of the principal 
verbs those of their auxiliaries. Thus, er toirb gelofct iBorDcti 
fetn ; id^ Witrbe gelobt merben. 

®raf Sugen SKorig tourbe bemnatf) ont §ofe »on S8er|ailte§ ate iptinj 
oon ©ebliit betract)tet. (Sch.) 

Some nouns and adverbial expressions are so closely connected with 
verbs as to form a single idea with them ; such are — ju teil, in ju 
tett merben; Xto^, in %vo^ bieten; ein 6nbe, in eiit ©nbe mot^en, and 
the second or predicative accusative with verbs of naming, maMng, &c. 
Such expressions naturally take their place as far on as possible in the 
sentence. So does the adjective serving as the complement of feill. 
Thus:— 

®e§ SebenS uiigemifd)te greube 
SBarb teinem 3rbifcf)en ju tetl. (Sch.) 

3)ann erft marten fid) bie geprefeten ®cifter in on^altenbem SBratto 
£uft. (Heyse.) 

494. PLACE OF OBJECTS. — In arranging the objects 
of a sentence, much must depend on the wish of the writer to 
emphasize particular words. The following rules are therefore 
only approximate : — 

(1.) When one object is a noun, another a pronoun, the pronoun 
precedes. 

^ enH)fe:^Ie mic^ S^rer ®nabe, griulein. 

(2.) As to the relative order of pronouns, the following is generally 
adopted : — 

I. reflexive pronoun ; II. eS ; III. accusative of personal pronoun ; 
TV. dative or genitive of personal pronoun ; V. demonstrative bllS, 
iiefeS, &c. 

3(^ enH)fe^Ie mid^ S^nen. 

©in grentber ^at mir bie^ gemelbet. 

(Sr felbft :^at e§ mir ^eute gefagt. 

S)u mufet bicl) feiner anne^men. 
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Notice that there is a tendency to put ftl^ as early as possible in 
the sentence, though it may, in a subordinate sentence, go with the 
verb. 63 may stand as an enclitic to mi^, eud^, &o., mi(^'§, eudfS. 

(3.) When the objects are nouns, an accusative object precedes a, 
genitive object or a noun depending on the verb by a preposition 
(prepositional complement) ; a dative object precedes an accusative, 
but when both denote persons, the accusative may precede : — 

©ie ptte it|rem SBater bie SBa^rI)eit fogen foUen. 

SBer biirfte ben SotrateS ber (Sottlofigteit befi^ulbigen ? 
S)orf id) e§ roogen, Q^re ajtajeftat 
Sin ein loftbareg Seben ju erinnern ? (Sch.) 
(4.) A noun completing the sense of the verb goes last f § 493). 

495. PLACE OF ADVERBIAL ADDITIONS. —As to 
the relative position of objects and adverbial additions, there 
is a good deal of latitude. The general principle is that the 
least important words come next to the finite verb, and those 
most essential to complete its meaning are put last. The 
following are approximate rules : — 

(1.) Adverbs, and nouns with prepositions equivalent to adverbs, are 
placed as late as possible in the sentence when they are in any way 
necessary to complete the sense of the verb (§ 493). 

(2.) If an adverb like nt(f|t, fc^on, iiod), nur, fetbft, fogor, BefonberS, 
t)Orjitgtt(^, qualifies a particular word in a sentence, it must, of course, 
immediately precede that word. 

(3.) If the object be a pronoun, it comes first ; if the adverbial addi- 
tion be a pronoun governed by a preposition, it precedes a notin. A 
noun object follows adverbs of time, and often precedes other adverbial 
additions. 

®a ^orte er I)ittter fid) baS ©c^itauBen eitieg SJSferbeg. (Freytag.) 

3)abet ^atte er ben Bop\ pc£)tig nai) bem SBUbe getuanbt. (Heyse.) 

(4.) TJnemphatic adverbs (abberbiole gotnttDbrter), like oft, ^eute' 
^ier, ntrgenbS, precede everything except pronouns. 

(5.) Adverbs and adverbial expressions of time precede those of place, 
and those of jjZflce precede those of manner, if there is no particular 
emphasis on any of them. 

gillppo tear jeljn S^age broben im ©ebirg. (Heyse.) 
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®a§ 9lttben!en an ben ©eBurtStag ©c^iUerS ift ant 10. Slosembet 
1859 in ganj ®eutf(^Ionb mit gro^ent ©tan^e gefetert worben. 

(6.) nid)t, negativing the whole sentence, stands next to the verb in 
a principal sentence, next to the finite verb or just before the participle 
in a subordinate sentence. 

The above rules are necessarily vague. Considerations of emphasis 
and euphony come in largely. Clearness is often gained by inversion, 
one or another of the adverbial additions being put before the verb, 

496. PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES.— Participles 

and infinitives often have words depending on them. They 
are then placed at the end of the phrase of which they form 
part,'and the words depending on them are arranged as they 
would be in a simple sentence ; — 

aSie gliidliii^ ift ber, ber, unt \i<i) nttt bent ©c^tdfol in ©iittgf ett p fe^en, 
ntd^t fein ganjeS t)orI)ergeJ)enbe3 Seben roegptoerfen broud^t. (Goe.) 

©r nannte feinen SJanten, ben ber SKajor, nttt S!BoI)IgefaIten bic ftatb 
lic^e ©eftalt Betrad^tenb, nieberjufc^reiben tnt SBegrtff roar. (Heyse.) 

497. COORDINATE SENTENCES.— Two independent 
sentences, formed by and, therefore, for, &c., are said to be 
co-ordinate. The second of such sentences retains its usual 
order, provided the conjunction connecting it with the preceding 
be unb, ober, allein, fonbcrn, benn, aber, namlic^. 

3^ ntnfe p §anfe BleiBen, benn id) Bin franf. 

®er SKenfd) botf fid) nte filr boHIontnten fatten, fonbern er mnfe ftcK 
nad) p^ercn gielen ftreBen. 

S)te golbene geit ift loo^I BorBei, 

OTein bte ®uten Bringen fie gurild. (Goe.) 

If, however, the connecting word be a real adverb, flttc^, 
beS^alb, bennoc^, Jtuar, inbejfen, &c., inversion takes place, that 
is, the nominative follows the verb. 

Ols. 1. Entweber, either ; bO(^, yet, sometimes cause inversion, and 
sometimes not : — 

©ntlneber betne S3e5am)tung ift (ift beine S3e^au})tung) rtc^ttg, ober 
bu irrft bic^. 

%o6) i^r rebet su bid bon alterlei SJingen. (Goe.) 
®D(^ roiH tc^ fotten, boi^ I gerfic^et ober nid^t. (Soh.) 
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Ohs. 2. Even with words like inbeS, it is possible to aTOid inversion 
by putting tbem after the subject, in which case they almost form part 
of it, and therefore do not affect the order : — 

aSIild^er inbeS fanbte oHen Sruijpentetlen ben SSefc^I. 

("Varuhagen von Bnse.) 

Ohs. 3. In sentences with bOC^, the verb is sometimes placed first as 
in an interrogative sentence ; the real object is then to affirm more 
strongly. 

©cit lange njor bie Sun[t an? bent Selien getreten unb mor ein Strttlet 

be§ SujuS gehjorben SBeife iij) boct) bie 3eit nod), mo man in ben 

©oHcrien bie fc^onften SBerfe etneS Seonarbo nur aU merlmiirbtge 

unb fonbcrfiare ?lltertiinter oorroieS / do remember the time 

when (Tieck.) 

§at bie KBnigin bod^ nid^ts oorauS tior bent gemetnen SurgertoeiB. 

(Schiller.) 

498. SUBOEDINATE SENTENCES.— In all subordinate 
sentences introduced by a subordinafive conjunction, or by a 
relative or interrogative pronoun, the finite verb or auxiliary is 
placed at the end, all other words remaining in the same order 
as in principal sentences. 

There are, however, two cases in which the introductory conjunction 
is omitted, and the order is that of a principal sentence :— 

d) in oblique oration, ba^ Mng left out ; as, er fagte, tS fei un= 
mogli^. 

(2) in hypothetical and concessive sentences, if, and the hienn or oB of 
althcmgh are omitted, and the clause assumes an interrogative form ; — 
Unb War' ic^ bei ®elb, fo War' id^ Bei ©innen. 
3ft eS gleid^ 5Rad^t, fo teucfitet unfer SRec^t. (Soh.) 

499. APPAEENT EXCEPTION AFTER niS.— There 
is an apparent exception to the ordinary rule after al8 rendered 
in English as if. 

(S3 ift mtr intmer, aU l^atte id) U^n trgenbtoo gefel^cn. 
The explanation is easily seen by supplying the ellipsis : — 
©0 ift mir, aU e§ fetn wiirbe, ^Stte i^ 

T 
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500. OEDER OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. — Should 
a complex sentence begin with an adverbial clause, the same 
inversion takes place in the principal sentence as if it began 
with an adverb : — 



SBennbag bte ©ternfunft ift, 
9lt§ er antam, 



Will 
fanb 



id) 



frol) 8U bief em :^ettem 

©tauben tnicl) 

niemanb ba. 



belennen. 



Obs. When the subordinate sentence begins with fc, inversion does 
not always take place in the principal sentence. 

©0 gefd'^rlic^ and) fetne untoeife ^anbliabung ber ^onfieftget fein 
module, bte fefte ®efi^aftgfii^rung ber aSe^orben unb ber iiber- 
lieferte Sraudi ntad^ten oieleS roieber gut. (Panli.) 

501. IRREGULARITIES. — The strict rules of order are 
often violated by the poets, occasionally by prose writers. 
Heiue, who spent most of his life in France, is particularly 
fond of deviating. 

®0(^, aU er'§ wog in freier §aitb, 

a)a§ ©djiccrt er Biel ju fdjtrer erfanb. (TJhland.) 

®er Qlte ©dimieb ben 58art fic^ ftreidit. (.f^land.) 

6r tDor bein (Saft unb I)attc fid^ gefe^t an beinen §?rb. (Heine.) 

Unb er rooUte nod) einmd nadjtraunten bie 3;raume feiner gugenb. 

(Heine.) 

Kur eine fdimale ®affe offnete fid) jhiif^en ben Sirdjenp^Ien, bur^ 
wele^e bie freitBtHigen ^ampfer, einer :^inter ben anbetn, bent Slltar 
jufc^ritten, urn bort t^re 3lamm aufsujetc^nen unb fii^ niit einem 
^aubfc^lag »on bent Officier ontoerben iu laffen fiir ben I)etltgen 
Stieg. (Heyse.) 
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Chapter XIX.— The Complex Sentence- 
Introductory. 



502. SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCE. — In writing or 
speaking, we must necessarily use one of three forms of 
speecia; we make a statement, we ask a question, or we ex- 
press a desire in the form of a command, petition, or wish. 
Any one of these may, like a noun, occur in a sentence as the 
object of a verb of believing, saying, asking, &c. ; as the sub- 
ject of a verb ; as the appositive complement after verbs 
like is, seems, &c. ; or lastly, it may depend on various pre- 
positions.! Thus we have three forms of substantival sen- 
tences : — ■ 

I. Oblique Enunciation. 
II. Oblique Interrogation. 
III. Oblique Petition. 
Each of which may occur— 

(a) as object ; 

(j3) as subject ; 

(y) as apposition; 

(S) as appositive complement. 

To illustrate this classification, let us take a simple sentence, having 
for its theme " the triumph of good over evil." 
There are three forma of such a simple sentence :^ 
Enunciation : Good will trirnnplh over evil. 
Interrogation : Will good triwviph over evil ? 
Petition : Let (or may) good triumph over evil. 

The next step is to introduce one or another of these forms into a 
sentence in the place of a noun. We shall begin with the first form — 
Enunciation. 

T 2 
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503. ENUNCIATION.— 

(a) In the sentence — 

I anticipate the triumph of good, over evU, 

write for the noun " the triumph," &c., the sentence " that good will 
triumph over evil," and we have— 

J anticipate that good will triumph over evU, 
where "that good," &c., is therefore the object of I amtioipate. 

(/3) Again in the sentence — 

The triumph of good over evU is certain, 

perform the same operation, and we have — 

That goad will triumph over evil is certain, 
an illustration of the Oblique Enunciation as subject. 

(y) A far commoner way of turning the last phrase, both in English 
and German, is — 

It is certain that good will triumph over evii, 
where the sentence "that good," &c., is in apposition to the gramma- 
tical subject it. Strictly speaking this sentence represents — 

Jt (the triumph of good over evil) is Certain. 

In German the noun sentence is frequently in apposition to a com- 
pound of ba, such as barauf, baron. Thus— 

Se grieves over tlie triumph of good over evil 
may be rendered — 

@t ift baritber betriibt, bag baS @ute ilber bo0 SSofe fiegt. 

(J) Lastly, the Oblique Enunciation may form the appositive com- 
plement, as in — 

The most reasonable of- all creeds is that good will triumph over evil, 
compared with 

The most reasonable of all creeds is the certain triumph of good 
over evil. 

504. INTERROGATION.— It will now be easy to see 
how the noun sentence plays the part of a noun in the follow- 
ing instances of Oblique Interrogation : — 
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I wish to Jmow whether good will triumph over evil. 

Whether good will triumph over evil is imeertain. 

It has often been ashed whatlier good will triumph over evil. 

The gravest of all questions is whether good will triumph over evil. 

505. PETITION.— And in Oblique Petition. 

All men wish that good may triumph over evil. 

That good may triumph over evil is the earnest desire of all good 
men. 

It is feared T>y had men that good will triumph over evil [let good 
not triumph ). 

The anxiety of the wiohed is lest good should triumph over evil 
(let good not triumph ). 

506. ADJECTIVAL SENTENCES.— Sentences begin- 
ning with the relative are attached to nouns, and qualify them 
like adjectives. Thus — 

®er Mann, ber neuti^ atigefoinmen ift 

is the exact equivalent of 

®er neuKc^ ange!otnmene SKann. 

As to the construction of adjectival sentences, there are two things t6 
he ohserved — (1) the finite verb is placed at the end of the sentence ; 
(2) the indicative mood is used, unless the sentence is something more 
than a simple adjectival sentence. (See §§ .545, 576.) 

507. ADJECTIVAL SENTENCES WITH ANTECE- 
DENT OMITTED.— It often happens that a sentence be- 
ginning with a relative, especially Wer, IDOS, is the subject of a 
verb, or otherwise takes the place of a noun. Such a sentence 
may be considered a substantival sentence. It is, however, 
perhaps better to look upon it as an adjectival sentence, 
serving as epithet to a noun or pronoun understood. Thus in 

SBer boju ftintntt, erIieBe feine Sftnbel 

tcer baju ftttnmt may be looked upon as an epithet of ber under- 
stood, the subject to er| 
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508. CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBIAL SENTEN- 
CES. — Adverbial sentences are divided into several classes^ 
according to the kind of adverb which they replace in a sen- 
tence. The classes are as follows : — 

(1.) Consecutive sentences beginning with so that, or with thit, 
preceded by some such word as snch, so. 

(II.) Final sentences, denoting a purpose, and introduced by in, 
order tliat, or by that meaning in order that. ■ 

(III.) Sentences beginning with when, until, where, &c., and serving 
instead of an adverb of time or place. 

(IV.) Causal sentences, answering the question why ? 

(v.) Comparative sentences, beginning with tlian, or answering the 
question hom ? 

(VI.) Conditional sentences, beginning with if, or an equivalent 
word. 

(VII.) Concessive sentences beginning with though. 

The following are instances, the sentences in italics being sub- 
ordinate : — 

(I.) He practises so often that he will be in the eleven. 
(II.) - - in order that h'j may be in the eleven. 

(III.) - - wJu:7i he ought to be at work, 

wlierexcr he can find a net. 
(iv.) - . because he cannot lutlp it. 

(v.) - - more than he ought to practise, as much o.« 

he lilies. 

(VI.) He will practise, if he has time. 
(VII.) „ „ even though it raiiu. 
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Chapter XX. — Substantival Sentences. 



509. DECLARATORY SENTENCES appear iu three 
forms : — 

(1.) Introduced by the conjunotion bo^ with indicative or sub- 
junctive, according to circumstances (§ 523, &o.). 

(2.) Expressed by a dependent sentence in the order of a principal 
sentence with no introductory conjunction, and with the verb in the 
subjunctive. {See chapter on Oblique Oration.) 

(3.) In an abridged form, expressed by the infinitive (§ 514). 

In the examples to be given in this chapter the use of the subjunctive 
will generally be avoided. Its employment will be fully discussed 
iu the next chapter, headed Oblique Oration. The object here is to 
show what part substantival sentences may play in a complex sentence. 

510. DECLARATORY SENTENCES AS SUBJECT, 
OBJECT, &c. — A declaratory sentence introduced by ba^ 
may stand exactly as in English. 

(1.) As subject — 

®a6 Unterbriider nt^tS ju pr^ten l^oBett, ift ttiebcr nbtig noc^ gut. 

(J. MiiUer.) 
(2.) As object of a verb — 

^i) tnetl, ba^ oEe Scinber gutc SKenfdEien tragen. (Lessing.) 

(3.) As appositive complement — • 

®te fc^onfte SIntmort auf SBerleuntbung ift, bog man fie ftiUfd^ioeigenb 
Beradjtet. (Goe.) 

(4.) In apposition to the subject, especially when the subject is a 
pronoun, ba§ or e§. In this case the substantival sentence may be con- 
sidered the true subject of the verb. 

Sag bie SBogen fid^ fenleti unb '^eBen, 
®o§ ift eben beS 3Keeteg Seben. 
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(5.) In apposition to the object of a verb, in whatever case- 
Safe unfer ®ott un^ Sebett gaB, 
®e§ iDoUen retr unS freuen. (Stolberg.) 

gd^ foitb e§ fc^recEIic^, ba% id) ©c^taf unb 3iu:^e unb ®efunbl)eit auf9e= 
opfert l^atte. (Goe.) 

(6.) In apposition to a noun not immediately dependent on a verb— 
3ur ®eh)at|r, bag tc^ eud^ fenbe, Bring' i^m bieS ©d^reiBen. (Sch.) 

511. IN APPOSITION TO COMPOUNDS OF ba.- 

A sentence beginning with ba^ may also stand in apposition 
to compounds of ba witli prepositions. Sucli substantival sen- 
tences in German are not represented by substantival sentences 
in English, but by prepositions with verbal nouns, &c. 

(Sr rettetc ftc^ baburd^, ba§ cr burd^ ba§ genfter f})rang. 

SBiettetd^t trftgt ber ®ram unt i^n baju Bet, bag ntetn SSoter feit einiget 
3eit unfenntlid^ wirb. (Auerbach.) 

©atiour erfd^etnt aud& barum al§ etn red£)ter ©ol^n ber neueit Seit, Weil 
er felBft feine SBerfd^toorungen unter freient §immet trieB. 

(von Treitschke.) 

SBlcin eigentltd^fter SBortetl beftonb barin, bafe bte SieBe jur ©tiUe 
:^errfd)enb war. (Goe.) 

512. SDBJITNCTIVE IN APPOSITION TO COM- 
POUNDS OF btt. — Occasionally the clause in apposition to 
baburd^, &c., contains the statement, not of a fact, but of a mere 
conception. In such cases a subjunctive is used. 

®r mar feft entfd^Ioffen, ben ©taat ntcftt babnrc^ ju berberBen, bog er 
al§ ®efangener Dfterret(^0 lebe. (Freytag.) 

513. SUPINE IN APPOSITION.— A substantival sen- 
tence in apposition to eg, bag, and compounds of bfl, is often 
replaced by an infinitive with JU (supine). 
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<SS ift ein grogeg (£rgo|en, fic^ in ben ®etft ber geiteit ju berfe^en. 
which might be rendered bag nton ftc^ berfe|t. 

Wem guter ©tern ima^vtf miii bosot, 
®ie JJatter an ben Sufen mir ju tegen. (Sch.) 
Sine beine SBerrii^tungen werben barin beftelien, ben ;pomer Bei 
metnem Sif^e tjorplefen. (Wieland.) 

Also frequently when the compound of bo is omitted — 
®ie S^rannei Begniigt fii^ nic^t, i^r 28erf nur i)a\b ju tliun. (Soh.) 
where bamit might be supplied. 

514. SUPINE AS OBJECT. — The infinitive with ju 
as object represents a substantival sentence after verbs of 
thinking, hoping, fearing, and also after fce^aupten, and some 
similar verbs, but not after ordinary verbs of saying, &c. 

3^ I)offte mit ber gic^te ^ranj 

3)e§ ©angers ©i^tdfe ju umminben. (Soh.) 

SiH^ lonnte ftd^ ru^men, noc^ !etne <B^iai)t uertoren p :^aBen. (Soh.) 

515. SUBJECT OF SUPINE.— It is important to ob- 
serve that when the supine represents a substantival sentence, 
its subject is the same as that of tlie principal sentence, unless 
the principal sentence is impersonal, or, as in the case of the 
3rd example of § 513, readily suggests the subject of the 
supine. 

516. INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES are introduced 
by the conjunctiou d6, whether, or by interrogative pronouns 
or adverbs, t»cr, lDa8, h50, ttte, tDO^er, &c. The verb in them 
is either in the indicative or the subjunctive mood, § 530. 
Such sentences are generally the object or in apposition to the 
object of verbs of asking, denoting, &c. 

Sa|t fe^'n, oB fie iljn jtoetmal retten toirb. (Soh.) 
The independent question of which this is the oblique form is — SEBirb 
fie i^n jwetmot retten ? 

Sag unS ein§ nur miffen, maS njir finb. (Herder.) 
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Chapter XXI — Oblique Oration and 
Keported Speech. 



517. REPORTED SPEECH.— The narration of speeches 
in the third person, as in the reports of Parliamentary 
debates, affords the best illustration of the rules of oblique 
oration, especially of oblique enuHciation or statement. The 
rules are, of course, the same whether the reported portions 
be long or shoi-t, whether it represents a regular speech, 
or only a short statement, &c., for which the subject of the 
principal verb is not responsible. But the principles are more 
clearly brought out in the case of continuous speeches, and 
this chapter begins with several examples of such speeches. 

518. MOOD AND TENSE.— German difiers both from 
English and from Latin in the treatment of oblique oration. 
In English, the tense only is changed ; in Latin the infinitive 
is used in oblique statement, the subjunctive in the subordinate 
clauses, and in oblique interrogation and petition ; the tense 
is regulated by the ordinary laws of the sequence of tenses. 
The characteristics of German oblique oration are: — (1) the 
subjunctive is used throughout, both in principal and subor- 
dinate clauses, and (2) there is no such thing as sequence of 
tenses, the principal tenses (present, perfect, and the two 
futures) being regularly used except in the cases noted 
below, §§ 521, 522. 

Thus the — 

Present indicative becomes tte present subjunctive. 

Imperfect indicative (as aorist) „ ., perfect subjunctive. 

Imperfect indicative (as imperfect) „ „ perfect subjunctive. 

Perfect indicative „ „ perfect subjunctive. 
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Pluperfect indicative becomes the perfect subjunctive. 

Future indicative „ „ future subjunctive. 

Future perfect indicative „ „ future perfect subj. 

Conditional „ „ future subjunctive 



Thus compare : — 



[(or remains). 



gintnol fagte SRotfufe ganj beutlid^ I)intei mir: „3e6t ineife ic^ ja 
aud), roer Sie fiitb. ©ie finb ja ber ©olin be§ S8ejirl§fbrfter§, ba 
finb toir ja am einer ®egenb. Qdi I)abe oft bei 36rem SSater tm 
SGSolbc gearbeitet. SBar eiii ftrenger fabeugraber SKonn." 

(Auerbach.) 
and the following (from Sanders) : — 

31otfu6 fagte ju bem ©efangenen, jefet ttitffe er aud), toer biefer fet, er 
fei ja ber ©o^n be§ SBejirfsforfter^, fie feien ja SBeibe oug einer 
©egenb, er I)abe oft bet bem SSater be§ ©efangeneu im SSalbe ge= 
arbeitet. ®a§ fei ein ftreitget, fabengra er SOiortu geirefen. 
Obs. In older German, the sequence of tenses was as stiictly ob- 
served as in Latin. There are many survivals of the earlier usage, 
especially in colloquial German (notably in central Germany). Thus 
in Grimm's Tales, we find many examples (see Rippmann " Twenty 
Stories," note to p. 2, 1. 21). 

518a. verb of SAYIN(J IMPLIED.— As in Latin, 
oblique oration may be introduced without a verb like "he 
s-aid" being actually inserted, when it is suggested by the verb 
of the preceding sentence : — 

©ie berlaiigtett bie SBeftfttigung ber ®efe^e SbwarbS be§ a3e!enner§ unb 
bie E^orte ©einriii^ bel (Srften : ber SBitig fetbft^abe eSiiinensu Mndjefter 
Ber^eiBen, unb er fei cer)5fK(^fet, ben bort gefdjirorenen ©ib ju Iialten. 

(Pauli.) 
Here Bertangten implies a verb of saying. Notice the colon, as before 
a quotation in direct speech (§ 12). A similar example is given in 
§ 530. 

519. FORM AND ORDER. — A sentence in oblique 
oration may eiiher depend on ba^, and consequently have its 
verb at the end, or it may be put in its natural order without 
an introductory conjunction, its oblique character being marked 
solely by the mood of the verbs. 
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SESeEington'^ ^reunbe f ro^Iodten, t)a% eS nun enblicft retne SBa'^n geBe 
jroifdien jwei ^arteien, mte in biefen 2:agen ba§ Ipr^-Sti^toort 
lautete. ®ie Stufforberung ©anning'S an ben $erjpg, unter tl|tn 
SDlinifter ju Bleiben, fei etnegnfolenj; einc§ §elben roiirbtg l^obe 
ber ©teger tion SBaterloo bamit geontwortet, baft er fomt bent 
gelbjeugmeifteramt nun and) fofort ben DberbefeJ)! ber Slrntee 
niebergelegt Ijabe. (Pauli.) 

In tMs passage the first sentence (eg. . . gebe) is introduced by bafe ; the 

following sentences, bie Slufforberung gnfolenj and eineS §elben 

geantroortet, have their verbs in the subjunctive, but stand in the same 
order as principal sentences, one of them being inverted, exactly as a 
principal sentence would be. 

520. APPOSITION.— An oblique statement often stands 
in apposition to a noun or a compound of ha, ^ 

®er englifc^e §of mad^te bent ®trett burd^ bie ®rf [ftrung ein ®nbe, 
ba6 er fid^ son bent ferneren Unter^alt ber ^effifdien ZxvLppm ganj= 
lic^ lolfoge, roenn ber fianbgraf fie nic^t ber 35ertoenbung be§ SiinigS 
oon ©ropritannien fofort iiberlaffen motte. (Archenholz.) 

521. IMPERFECT AND PLUPERFECT SUBJUNC- 
TIVE. — As the third person plural of the present sub- 
junctive is the same as that of the present indicative, the 
imperfect subjunctive is preferred to the present in that 
person. The same applies to tenses formed with the 
present of an auxiliary, i.e., the perfect and the two futures. 
Thus : — 

SUian fogte, er lefe, but fie Idfen. 
SKan fagte, er 1)dbi gelefen, but fie ptten gelefen. 

Should the first singular or plural occur, as it sometimes does in 
oblique oration, the same rule applies. It should be added that, though 
f ein has a, distinct form for the present subjunctive, iDciren is often 
used : — 

SaS rearen bie iglaneten, fagte ntir 

®er giiljrer, fie regierten ba§ ©eft^icE; 

3)rum feien fie aU SSbnige gebilbet. (Sch.) 
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The following passage from Paul Heyse, who is a very accurate 
writer, illustrates the use of the tenses. It is from an account of a 
sermon preached when the Germans were rallying to the SBefreiUItgS" 
frieg:— 

©etb uncrfc^rodEen, lautete ber SRuf, unb tialtet feft oB bent ®efefe, 

bann erft tuirb end) ®ott hiieberum I)errlii^ tnacfien. ®eitn ein 

I)eiliger Stieg fet e§, in ben fie auljogen, unb :^etltgen ntiiffe fic^, 

mer be§ ©iegeS teif^aftig roerbeu toolte. SJiid^t gottlofer Sro^ 

ttierbe ben Sto^ bcr ©ottlofen nieberweifen, fonbern ein reiner, 

bemiitiger ©inn, ber unter ben ©rciuein beS S!riege§ fe[t:^oIte ob 

bem ®efeg, unb fi^ nic^t ntit S!ot BeflecEe, ber bie ^errlic^Iett jener 

geroefen fet. 

Notice in this passage (1) the transition from direct to oblique ; 

(2) the present subjunctive, except in auSjogen, which is used because 

an§%ief)ta. is like the indicative ; (3) geWefen fei, to represent the past 

tense in a dependent clause. 

The following, from Freytag's griebrii^ ber <3xo%t, shows also the 
substitute for the imperative — 

Unb Wie lant e0 enblic^, bo§ fdEion noc^ bent Zobe grtebrtc^g be§ 
©ro^en un6efangene 58eurteiler erntotinten, man mBge boc^ auf- 
tjoren, bem SBietgeljafeten benUntergang ju }3ro^}^ejeien? yiai) 
jeber SWeberlage fet er urn fo Iraftiger in bie ^offt gef^neUt, atte 
©dioben unb SJrtegltounben rtiirben bort f(^netter ge^^eilt, alS ffio 
anberg. 
Ois. — It should be added that usage is not quite uniform. Some ' 
authors use an imperfect, &c., subjunctive whenever a past tense 
precedes. (518 Obs.") 

- 522. UNTRUE STATEMENTS.— It is sometimes said 
that the imperfect, &c., subjunctive are used where the oblique 
statement is made merely to be contradicted, or is, by the 
nature of things, untrue : — 

SKir melbet er au§ Sinj, er ISge fran!; 
®od^ l^aV id) fic^'re 9lac^rid)t, ba^ er fti^ 
gu grauenBerg Berftedt beim ®rafen ®aHa§. (Sch.) 
where the true statement is in the indicative. 

This is. however, doubtful, as Schiller, being a Suabian poet, uses 
the imperfect subjunctive rather freely.* 

* Compare Sanders „§aul5tf(^tt)ierigfeiten," p. 180, with Breul, Note 
to „SE3alIenfteing Job," l. 665. 
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523. TRUE STATEMENTS. — When the oblique state- 
ment is vouched for bj the speaker, the indicative is used. In 
such case the reader's attention is to be fixed chiefly on the 
oblique statement, not on the fact of its Jiaving been made by 
such and such a person. 

3J)r fagtet felbft, ba^ er Don ©innen mar. (Soh.) 

Hence the indicative is the natural tense of an oblique statement 
after verbs like tniffen, befennen, fe^en, erfa^ren, &o. The following 
passage shows the two constructions side by side. 

®a (Soettje um bie[eI6e 3^1* gefc^rieben ^at, er fet iiber bie 3bee nut 
fid) felbft einig, fo fatten mtr in biefer genialen ©inleitung^fcene 
ben aSereeis, baft er balb barauf mtt Jid) einig rourbe. (Visoher.) 

524. 2tlg ob, ALMOST EQUIVALENT TO THAT.— 
Sometimes an English statement introduced by that may be 
rendered in German by atS ob, when the preceding words imply 
that the statement is untrue. So also when ob is omitted. 

Unter ben grouen borneljmltc^ lebt tocit berbreitet ber tiebenSroiirbtge 
Srttum, aiS ob bie reinfte SStiite ber TOenf^Iic^teit aUein im Sfreife 
ber ®id|ter unb Senfer fid) cntfalte. (v. Treitachke.) 

Eg tft ber tnafir^oft entfd^eibenbe S^aralter beg EI)riftcntum§, ben 
®iin!el, ate gabe eS eine bon ber ®ott:^ett be»orced)tete SRation, 
genontmeit ju £)aben. (W. v. Humboldt.) 

525. SEQUENCE OF TENSES.— Even in such sen- 
tences the principal tenses of the subjunctive are often used. 

(Sine bebeutenbe, ba§ S8oI! aufregenbe SBdffogung. a\S toerbe on 
v^ eineni gemifjen Sage ein ungef)eurer ©turnt baS £anb aerroitften, 
trof ein. (Goe.) 

526. IMPERATIVE. — An imperative occurring in direct 
oration is represented in oblique by an auxiliary, generally 
mogen, with the infinitive. This applies only when the 
imperative comes in the course of a piece of oblique oration, 
or depends on a verb like fagen ; — 
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®oet]|e fagte : „©e:^e jeber, mie er'S treibt" 
®oet^e fagte : „ jeber tnoge fef)ett, hiie er'§ treibe." 

®te S(nth>ort tonr : Sliut, toog i^r otn ratfamften finbet. 

S)te 9litttt)ort tear : fie tnoc^tcn tt|uii, wag fie am ratfamften fonbeit. 

See also the last example to § 521. 

527. OBLIQUE PETITION.— There are a great number 
of cases in which an imperative would stand were the sentence 
actually in direct oration, but where its true character is a 
litile disguised, and it depends upon verbs and expressions 
denoting or implying a wish, a command, or requirement, per- 
mission. In such cases ba^ with a subjunctive is used to 
introduce a substantival sentence, which is the object of the 
verb. The rule of tenses is the same as in oblique statement : — 

®er ffionig cntfd)ieb, bag ba§ Stmt einem anbern Stnbe ju teil tueroe. 

(von Sybel.) 
©rIauBen ©ie, bag btefcr frembe 9!Jlann 
®erufen toerbe. (Soh.) 

TOmm bi(J) in ac^t, bag bict) bte «Racf)e md)t tierberbe. (Sch.) 
©ie ift ein SBeib, itttb bte moc^ten tmmer gem, bag fid) atteS unter 
if)r fanfteS god) gelaffen fd)miege. (Goethe.) 

(Sr ift ntd)t wert, bag man fid) urn il)n beliimmere. 
In the last senteiKce, ift ... toert is equivalent to a verb expressing re- 
q-uirement. " His character does not demand that one should, &o — " 

Obs. 1 . Oblique Petition may also stand in apposition as an appositive 
complement, or as the subject to a verb : — 

gc^ beftet)e barauf, bag ber Sorb fi^ entferne. (Sch.) 
®ie §autitfad|e ift, bag man i^m rut)ig entgegengetje. 
3(f) bin e§ nid)t getDot)nt, bag mid) ber 3ufan, 
aSlinb nialtenb, finfter f)errfd)enb, mit fid) fii^re. 
Were this last sentence put into direct oration, it would run— 

Let not chance lead me, chance shall not lead me. 
Ohs. 2. There is some tendency, however, to use an indicative in sueh 
sentences : — 

fjorbre ntd)t Don t'f)m, bag er bi(^ ic|t Berlaffen foE. (Goe.) 
3it nur ber ©aracen e§ ttiert, 
®a6 i^n betampft ber ©Ijriften ©d)n3ert ? (Sch.) 
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528. INFINITIVE IN OBLIQUE PETITION. — It 
often happens that a yerb of entreating, commanding, &c., is 
followed by an infinitive which would, in direct oration, be in 
the imperative. The subordinate clauses show that the laws 
of oblique oration are still recognised, 

Thus in the „3ungfrau tJOnDrteortS" the King would have prayed:— 
aSenn unred^t ®ut an biefer Sirone l^oftet, nintm intcE) jum Opfer an. 
Johanna relates his prayer thus : — 

Sunt erften flef)teft bu ben §tmmel on, 
aSenn unred^t ®ut on biefer Krone ^ofte, 
* * » « * 

®i(^ jum Dt)fer anjunel^nten. 

529. HOPING AND FEAEING.— After ^offen, frtoarten, 
fiirc^ten, a subjunctive may be used, but the tendency is to 
prefer the indicative : — 

©ueBriant fitrc^tete, bag bie 3t6ft(i)t ber ©cblueben fei (Sch.) 

S)er Sonig ift gut, unb mir woUen ^offen, bafe er gerec^t ift. (Soh.) 

^d) fiirc^te, mir finb aHe betrogen. (Goe.) 
^ii fagte btr Border, bag ®retc^en front liege ; td^ ^offe, bag eS lein 
gieber ift. (Niebuhr.) 

^H) filrc^te nic^t, bofe man btefeS SCBort BelSi^eln werbe. (v. Treitschke.) 

530. OBLIQUE INTERROGATION. — In dependent 
questions the normal construction is the same as in oblique 
statements, i.e., the subjunctive mood, generally in the present 
tense or one of the same group of tenses, unless the imperfect 
be required as in § 521. But, especially when the principal 
verb of the sentence is in the present tense, the verb of the 
dependent question is frequently in the indicative. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to lay down a precise rule : — 

Unentfd^ieben ift e§, mo grogere SeBenSfuUe berBreitet fei, oB ouf bem 
Continent ober in bem unergriinbeten SIReere. (A. v. Humboldt.) 

Db er lebe, fonnte fie nid&t unterfd^eiben. (Heyse.) 
DB \ii) lotrllit^ ®oIb madden logt, gilt mir glei(^ biel. (Lessing.) 
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®cleritt ^oBen wir enblid^, jcben 5Kann ju fragen, 06 er em SBaterlanb 
I)abe. (v. Treitsohke.) 

®u tueifet fo menig roer alS too bu bift. (Goe.) 

The following Is an instance of a very distinctly quoted question : — 

®er Sonig ffi^rt fort, in ben greunbe§Briefen, hjeld^e er b'2[rgcn§ 
nodifenbet, bie§ Sranlt^un ju {)oJ)nen. gn granfretc^ foHe fi^ 
jc^t ein SartDoIf geigen; lein SiTetfel, bag ber 9)larqut§ bte§ 

fei Di er je^t Heine £tnber ejfe? ®te llnart '^abi er bocft fonft 

nti^t geljabt. (Freytag.) 

531. REPEATED QUESTIONS.— It often happens that 
a person, when asked a question, repeats it before he gives 
an answer. This is generally done in German by the particle 
ob, unless the first question begins with an interrogative pro- 
noun or adverb. Of course, in that case a principal sentence 
is suppressed. Thus — 

A. ®ei|cn ®te morgen oufs Sanb?— B. D6 t^ ntorgen auf5 8anb 
ge{)e ? DerfieJjt fid^. 

Somewhat similar is the case of an indignant or rhetorical question, 
in which the thought of the last speaker is taken up : — 

Burleigh, ^t Watt mit SBofitngton, bent §oc£)t)errater, 
Unb feinen 5ffiorbgefeIIen einBerftonben. 

Mary. SBann liott' id) bag getljan ? 3Katt jeige mir 
®te ©ocuntente auf. (Sch.) 

Similarly in Frey tag's bie Sournattften, cue of the characters, ob- 
jecting to the presence of a political opponent at an entertainment,' 
says : — 

©r {)at fo entfc^teben anbere <30littfd)e ®runbfa|e, bag . . ., 

and Bolz, the person objected to, replies : — 

3c^ ptte anbere ^)oIitifd)e @runbfa|e? 3d) fenne in ©efeEfc^aft feinen 
anberen potttif(i)en ©runbfafe, aiS ben einen, ntit braben Seuten ju 
trinfen. 
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532. SUBOEDINATE SENTENCES IN OBLIQUE 
ORATION. — In oblique oration, when the principal verb of 
the oblique statement stands in the subjunctive, the verbs of 
the dependent clauses are also in the subjunctive, and follow 
the same rule as to tenses. Examples will be found in § 521. 
The same priQciple applies when the principal verb of the 
oblique part of the sentence is in the infinitive, § 528. 

It may happen, however, that the subordinate sentence is only a 
comment of a narrator. In that case its verb is in the indicative : — 
SSor otien ©ingen fotbert er, 
®a^ i^m bu ©"^atel aulgeliefett ttjerbc, 
®en er ben 9K6rber feineS SSaterg nennt. (Sch.) 

533. IMPLIED OBLIQUE ORATION. — Sometimes, 
instead of a complete sentence in oblique oration, only a sub- 
ordinate clause appears. 

Thus the sentence— 

S)ie att^ener Berurteilten ©o!rateS jum STobe, meil er bie gugenb 
6erberB,e 

differs from — 

®ie SIttiener berurteilten (sofrateg junt Sobe, weil er bie Qugenb 
Berbarb. 

The latter means that Socrates actually corrupted the youth, and ihat 
therefore he was condemned. In the former, we must remember that 
Berurteilten implies, though it does not actually express, a thought of 
the Athenians. The intermediate step is : — The Athenians thought that 
Socrates deserved to die, because he corrupted the youth ; in fact, con- 
demned to death is the equivalent of tliought that he deserved to die. 
The words in italics give in oblique oration the thought of the 
Athenians, and it is for that reason that the subjunctive mood is used, 
even when part of the thought is suppressed. In translating we should 
ody. '• because, in thrir opinion, he corrupted the youth." 

(?ie fiel enblic^ bem Eriminotgerid)t in bie gSnbe, unb nannte bent- 
felben ben grofeen SDlorfcfjatt Sujcmboutg, ber Jeine ©eele bem Jeufel 
Berf^rieben ptte. (v. Sybel.) 

{Wh,o, according to her, had signed away his soul to the devil.') 
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534. DEPENDENT on fo, berott, &c.— The natural form 
ot a consecutive sentence is tbiat it should begin with bafe, the 
previous clause containing a demonstrative adverb, like fo, 
berart, or the adjective fold^. In such sentences the indicative 
is generally used : — 

©r Ijatte fid) bet bent grofeen SSranbe tm (Stabtcfien betartig au§> 
gejeitfinet, bag er bte Se6enircttuitgintebatUe crt|telt. (Auerbaoh.) 

®g ift foweit gelommen, bag bcr Siaifer »or feinen etgenen Slrnteen 
jittert. (Sch.) 

535. ELLIPSIS of fo. — Sometimes the adverb is omitted, 
so that bafe by itself must be rendered so that : — 

©efdjrieben foE fie toerben, bag fie Bor ©ertctit fiir cure §anb gelten 
fann. (Goe.) 

Obs. 1. Compare in English., from Shakespeare's "Julius Cffisar": — 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks ? 

Ois. 2. Sometimes bag with a negative represents the English with- 
nut with a gerund : — 

^onnft bu bon aEern biefem etroag Braudjen, bag beine ©ptftel letn 
S3uct) mirb. (Goe.) 

536. SUBJUNCTIVE IN CONSECUTIVE SEN- 
TENCES. — When the sentence on which a consecutive clause 
depends is negative, or virtually negative, the consecutive 
clause often denotes not an actual result, but one that is simply 
ponceived. It is, in fact, conceived merely to be contradicted. 

u2 
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Id such consecutive clauses the imperfect subjunctive, and still 
more frequently the pluperfect subjunctive, is used. In very- 
many of them ba^ Itic^t {=^quin) occurs, and the English ren- 
dering is by but or without: — 

Saunt tierging ein Sag, bafe itidit trgenb ittoaS Sleueg unb Unertnar. 

teteS ongefteEt toorben roftre. (Goe.) 

e§ fe^lte Diet, bog bte Sanber ber Dfterret(f)if(^ett Sprinjen rein !at{)ott|d^e 

Sftnber gewefen maren. 
In these examples the statements of the subordinate clauses arei 
" something new was not arranged," " the territories were purely 
Catholic." But when principal and subordinate are taken together, 
the meaning is " something new was arranged," " the territories were 
not purely Catholic." So after Weit etltfertlt. 

537. ADJECTIVAL SENTENCES.— It is in this form 
that tlie consecutive adjectival sentence with a subjunctive 
mood appears, ;'. e., after a negative principal sentence, to 
bring forward a statement only meant lo be contradicted. 

(£§ ift in ben SBa^Ibertronbtfd^aften !etrie ^dU, bie ic^ nid)t felbft erlebt 
^dtte. (i. e., I 7i,ave experienced it all.) (Eckermann.) 

SBer ift unter unS, ber nid^t ttn Saufe eineg ^ai^uS liter unb ba einc 

§offnung Bereitelt gefeljen ptte ? 
Seiner unter un§, ber ntc^t ben fittlic^en gorn triber '^ofifd^e X^rannei 
unb SSerberbniS auS biefem ®rama genomnten ptte. 

(v. Treitschke.) 
®g ge^t bent SBitbe fein 3ug oB, beffen SSermiffen etneSiide oerurfoc^te. 

(W. V. Humboldt.) 

Etnen SBlufetgganger, ber iS fetneri5Keinung nad) toare, gtebt eg mo^I 
nit^t aut ber SBelt. (Ibid.) 

Obs. It is often hard to say, as in the 4th and 5th examples, whether 
the verb of the dependent clause is really a subjunctive, or represents a 
conditional. 

538. 9tl§ bajj. — After a principal sentence containing the 
adverb JU, atS ba^ with an imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive 
is often, but not necessarily, used, especially with the pluper- 
fect of the auxiliary fotten. 
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(Sure SSerfotjnung War ein wenifl su fc^neE, ate bag fie bouerI)aft t)atte 
fein foUen. (Goe.) 

®oi^ toar bie ©timmung im Sanbe ju gitnfttg fflr ben SJonig, al§ bo§ 
jenet mac^ttge *praIot fie ju erfc^iittern Bermod)te. (Pauli.) 

Ohs. 1. As in the last two sections the subjunctive clause with alS 
bag contains a statement brought forward only to be contradicted. 

Obs. 2. Notice the close iinitation of Latin in the following, which 
would hardly be allowed now : — 
S)er ©anger be§ SfJleffiaS :^at iiberfluffige ©^on^eiten, aU bag man 
i^m XotXijt anbic^ten miigte, bie !eine ftnb. (Leasing:) 

539. D^ttE bijj. — Sentences beginning with o^ne bafe are 
really consecutive, the meaning being in such a way that not. 
The subjunctive, especially tlie pluperfect, is very common in 
such sentences, but the indicative is also used. 

®te§ gefdjttt), ofine bog id) baburd) Huget geroefen roSre. (Goe.) 

©in gtDeilantpf tear tioriiber, o:^ne bag \i) etluaS bauon erfa^ren I)atte. 

(Goe.) 
Sowithftattbag:— 

©tatt bag je^ige Kilnftler auf bent trefflid^en SBeg fortge^en follten, 
Jel^ren fie roieber jnr SSefc^ranftljeit juritiJ. 

540. SUPINE. — The Supine with um, which is the 
natural way of turning^naZ sentences, is often used in conse- 
cutive sentences, after genug, &c., and sometimes after fo. The 
subject of the supine must be the same as that of the principal 
verb. The same remark applies to, the supine with o^ne. 

@te ftanben in bent toerpitni^ntagigen 9[Iter, unt bereinft ©atten 3U 
werben. (Goe.) 

'^ij bin nic^t tugenb:^aft genug, unt jentalS biefer $Partet nti^ anfi^Iiegen 
SU lonnen. (Heine.) 

®eine Sefer finb f^toerKcf) in ber rontifdien ®ef cE|idE|te f o Beroanbert, unt 
uber ben Unterf^ieb jtDtf(!^en3;ribun unb Srtbiine boltig liar ju fein. 
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541. ADVERBIAL WITH bomtt, bofe.— The normal con- 
struction of a final sentence is a subjnnctive with the word 
bamit, in order that. Its literal meaning, like that of the Latin 
quo (= ut eo), is wherewith or that therewith. 2)a§ with a sub- 
junctive is also used, and in older G-erman auf Ctt^. 

©oH ic^ ben gegentDarttgen Slugenbtid nidit gente^en, bamit i^ be§ 
folgenben geroi^ fei ? (G-oe.) 

SBteibt m(^t in Englanb, bag ber SBrittc nidit 
'^ein ftoIseS §erj an eurent Uugliid metbe. (Sch.) 

S)er Sob feineS 58ater0 '^atte tt)n I)eimgerufen, bamit er baS*Bet< 
woifte ®ef(^aft in bie §anb nd^me. (Heyse.) • 

S)u follft beinen 58atet unb betne SKutter e^ren, ouf bo6 bu lange 
lebeft, unb bafe bir eg iDoI)Igel)e in bem Sanbe, bag bir ber §err 
bein ffiott gcbeu toirb. (Luth. Bib.) 

Ots. The rule of the sequence of tenses (§ 518 Obs.) is more strictly 
observed in final sentences than elsewhere. But we find 

3)0 toarf Sonrobtn feinen ^onbft^ub Bom SStutgeriifte f|«ab, bamit 
er bem Sbuig Sfeter bon Stragonien gebrac^t roerbe. (v. Eaamer.) 

542. INDICATIVE IN ADVERBIAL FINAL SEN- 
TENCES. — When the result is 'looked upon as practically 
certain, and not a mere conception, an indicative may be used 
after bamit and ba^ final. The tendency to use an indicative 
is, naturally enough, gaining ground. 
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aKiHtonen ftoljer Stieger finb gefaUen, batntt hiir 9lbo})tit)=(£nIet ber 
rbmifi^en SBelt loerben tonnten. (Freytag.) 

®a fomcit bte 3aJ)re ber 5I5rufuiig, mo i^m faft aZeS untergtng, ttioS 
er fiir fic^ felbft an greube unb ©Kd befag, bamit er ber ent- 
fogenbe giirft feineS ^olteS, ber groge S3eatnte be§ Staateg, ber 
§elb einer Station wurbe. * (Freytag.) 

543. SUPINE. — When the subject of the final sentence is 
the same as that of the principal sentence, the infinitive with 
5U or um JU (supine) is frequently used. 

aSaS ^abt i^r bcnn getI)on, um fie p retten ? (Sch.) 

which might be written bamit i^r fie rettet. 

Ois. Occasionally the subject of the infinitive is different from that 
of the principal sentence, but is clear from the context : — 

®d)etnt tnir bie ©onne l^eute, um bo§ p iiberlcgen, tooS geftern toax ? 

(Goe.) 

544. AUXILIARIES OF MOOD.— Instead of a simple 
subjunctive, an auxiliary of mood (especially mogen) is some- 
times used in a final tentence, exactly as we use mny, might. 

®arum eben bin id^ borangeeilt, bamit i(^ euc^ in goffung fe^en m5d6te. 

(Sch.) 

©te cntlieg i^n gern, bamit er fiir fii^forgen mBge. (G-oe.) 

345. ADJECTIVAL FINAL SENTENCES. — As in 
Latin, a relative pronoun with a subjunctive is often used to 
express a purpose : 

©cbidt einen fi^ern SSoten i^m entgegen, ber auf ge^eimem S33eg i:^n 
ju ntir fiit)re. (Soh.) 

* The indicative in final sentences is chiefly used after past tenses. 
But we find :^ 

5)rum tiebt bic^ ber J^rann, bamit er jentanb ^at, bem er befetilen 
!anrt. (Goe.) 
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Chapter XXIV.— Sentences of Time and 
Place, Cause, &c. 



546. 9Benn is of wider application than al0 or ba ; it may 
refer to any time, past, present, or future, and means on any 
occasion when. It is often said to express indefinite frequency. 

SBir fal^ten ju SBerg, wir fe^ren tnteber, 

SBenn ber f uctuf ruft, menn erwac^cn bie Sieber. (Soli.) 

©oitft, toentt ber SBater ouSjog, ba mar etn greuen, tcenn er h)ieber> 
lam. (Sch.) 

Obs. Sffiann, which was formerly used as the correlative of bann, and 
is still sometimes so used in poetry, has, in this sense, given place to 
menn, and is mostly limited to its interrogative meaning, dependent or 
independent. 

547. 2ir§, bfl, refer to definite events, alg in the past only, 
ba in the present as well. 

SIB griebric^ SCSttfieltn unter bte ^rl|ut trat, fanb er nid^tg aU be= 
ftrittene Stnfpriic^e auf jerftreute SCerritorien. (Freytag.) 

2)0 no(^ aHeg in ttieiter gerne lag, bo tiotteft bu EnifdEilufe unb SRut ; 
unb je|t, bo ber ©rfotg bo ift, bo fangft bu on p jogen. (Sch.) 

Obs. 1. Sits may be used with the historical present: 2llg bte SJor" 
l^ttnge ftd^ offnen, fie^t nton ein ^jrad^tigeg Soger. (Goe.) 

Obs. 2. SRoc^bent is the equivalent of when with pluperfect only. 

548. SBie, as a conjunction of time, generally means as 
soon as ; sometimes it corresponds almost exactly to the 
English as. 

SSSie er tr)in!t ntit bem ginger, 

Sluf ti)ut fi(^ ber meite Qminger. (Sch.) 
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549. aStt^rcnb, tnbem. — SQJd^rjnb denotes that an action is 
going on simultaneously with another; inbettt, though in older 
German and in poetry used interchangeably with iDci^renb, 
generally adds to the idea of while the notion of inasmuch as, 
and often represents the gerund with by, &c. 

Sie faffen iJiren getnb mit SESut, 
Snbem ic^ nacf) beg %\txz^ £enbe 
3Iug ftarler gfauft ben ©peer berfenbe. (Soh.) 

aSer lernt ntd)t, titbent er le^rt? (Herder.) 

Ols. 1. SScit)renb bag is sometimes used. QnbeS, tubefjen, are con- 
junctions meaning- while as well as adverbs meaning meanwhile. ®er= 
toeil also means while. SEBci^reitb (not tnDem), is used for contrast. 

Oos. 2. 3B8etl, generally the equivalent of because, is also, in older 
German, a temporal conjunction meaning while : — 

®ag (Sifen mufe gefd^miebet luerben, ireil e§ glii{)t. 

550. TENSES WITH fett, fcitbEtn.— A present with 
feit, [eitbent, both in the dependent clause and in the clause 
on which it depends, is rendered in English by a perfect ; an 
imperfect by a pluperfect. 

®te ®eutfdf)en liinnen erft iiber Sitteratur urteilen, feitbem fie eine 
eigne Sitteratur IjaBen. 

3iintmer fang i^ freub'ge Sieber, 
©eit icE) beine ©timme bin. (Soh.) 

551. SUBJUNCTIVE WITH Bt§, e^e.— S3i8, big bag, 
e^e, occasionally take a subjunctive, when tlie clause intro- 
duced by them refers to a future and uncertain event. The 
sequence of tenses is in this case observed, an imperfeftt sub- 
junctive being used after a past tense. 

SKelbe iiim bie SRac^rtc^t, ef)e er fie burd^ onbere erfa^re. 

2)0^ ^offte man, bie ©tabt toenigftenl noii) fo lang iiinjuiiatten, big 
man bag ®etreibe tniirbe einernten fonnen. ' (Sch.) 
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Obs. 1. But these conjunctions are by far the most frequently used 
with an indicative. In French the tendency is to put a subjunctive 
after jusqu'd ce que wherever there is any excuse for doing so; in 
German it is just the opposite. 

Obs. 2. S3i§ is often, as in the second example above, preceded by 
fo lange. 

552. HARDLY.. .WHEN; NO SOONER.. .THAK- 
Tlie Englifh dependent sentence after hardly, no sooner, is 
often rendered in German by another principal sentence 
beginning with fo, occasionally ba : — 

Saunt tear ber SBatcr tot, fo lontntt ein jeber 
TOt feinem SRtng. (Lessing.) 
gg wa^rte tiid^t tange, fo lorn ©oet^e, in einetrt Blauen Dberrotf. 

(Eckermann.) 
Obs. Sometimes fo is omitted, and the order is unaffected, the sea- 
tences being really co-ordinate : 

®oc^ bent toar laum bag SSort entfa^ren, 
aJloi^t' er'§ int SSufen gern beroa^ren. (Sch.) 

Uaum ift ein grofee^ SCBerl gctl)an, 
gin neue§ ift fi^on auggebac^t. (Goe.) 

Sometimes the second clause is connected to that containing launi by 
the conjunction unb. 

553. ONLY WHEN is rendered either by nic^t e^er alg H^ 
or by erft atS : — 

9Kon erf annte fie ntd^t e:^er, ol^ bi§ fie gang nal^e Iierangelreten tnaren, 

or— ajlan erfonnte fie erft, oI§ fie niaren. 

Unb efter nic^t erfolgt be§ Sampfeg ®nbe, 
2tl§ big ber le^te 3Kanit gefaUen ift. (Sob.) 

554. ADJECTIVAL WHEN, WITH ANTECEDENT. 
. — If when has an antecedent, it is gene:ally rendered by tuo, 
sometimes by ba : — 

£g giefit int 5!Kenf(^cnleben SCugenbliele, too er bent SBeltgcift nd^et 
ift ate fonft. (Soli) 

grimtete mid^ itid)t ber f^onen Sage, ba ntir bein §aug bie fteie 
etatte gab. (Goe-) 
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355. WHEREVER, WHENEVER.— ffio aud) (ttnmer), 
toO^tn auc^ (immer), wherever, whithersoever, are sometimes 
followed by a subjunctive, ofteiier by the indicative of mogetl 
or tonnen : — 

eg ift Brab unb lobli^ einert 93ofeh)td)t, mo er and) fte^e, onjugreifen. 

(Soh.) 
Whenever is generally rendered by fo oft (ol§) ; wherever, when defi- 
nite, by liberal mo. 

556. WHEN RENDERED BY mxaM^.— When, in the 
latter part of an English sentence, is often equivalent to 
and thereupon. It is then rendered by ttJOrauf, tCoBet, some- 
times by atg. 

Enblic^ warb it)m I)interBrodit, bag Sobroni'S atnfcfilag gtitcEtid^ bcn 
ftatten gegaitgen fei, morauf er bte Unterrebung abbrad) unb bie 
©toatgrate oor fid) liefe. (Sch.) 

557. INDICATIVE IN CAUSAL SENTENCES.— 
The causal conjunctions Icetl, ba, are followed by an indicative. 
So is nun when used, as it occasionally is, as a conjunction. 

Ohs. Occasionally bttbon ba§, baran bo^, barauS bag are practically 
equivalent to because, as 

©titer ftirbt ntdit boson, bog er einen Sag foftet. 

3d) erianttte i^n baran, bog er ftantmelte. 

558. Sn AND ttjcil. — The difference between Weif and ba is 
this : totil gives the real cause of an action or fact (©einSgxunb), 
ba the ground of an inference, the reason why we make the 
statement (6rtenntnt§grunb). The one gives the real, the other 
the logical ground. Compare — 

%a bag §dIs xm SSoffer fd^toiinntt, fo tft e§ Ietd)ter, al§ bag SBoffer 
(where because wood swims in water is not the reason why it is lighter 
than water, but the reason why we think so) with 

®ag §oIs fc^toimntt int SBaffer, Weil eg Ietd)ter olg bog SBaffer ift (where 
because it is lighter than water is the real reason of its swimming). 

If correlative adverbs are used in the principal sentence, bortttn, beg« 
ttieaen, &c., correspond to Weil ; folgH(!6, alfo, fo, &o., to bo. (§ 199.) 
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559. USE OP bn. — Hence the use of ba is very common 
when the principal clause does not merely state a fact, but ai 
the same time implies an inference : — 

®a§ Untcrne:^men mar befto leid^ter, ba ©a^fen son SSerteibigetn 
entblogt roar. (Sch.) 

Here not only the actual easinesa of the undertaking, but the con- 
clusion of some persons concerned that it was easier, is suggested. 

S)a is also very often used when the principal clause contains a 
question. 

SBorutn nod^ longer aBgefonbert leBen, bo toir oereinigt retc^er roerben. 

(Sch.) 

560. 21I§, toie. — The commonest forms of comparative sen- 
tence are introduced by al? after a comparative, or by lt)ie 
after [o, ebenfo, expressed or understood. 

3i| finge tnte ber SSogel fingt. (Goe.) 
©etn ®\&i mar grower a\S monBerec^net '^atte. (Sch.) 

Obs. 1. ^e noc^bem means in propm-tum as, accordnig as. 

Jjeber gob, ber eine mentger, ber anbereme^r, jenai^bent ber SBeutel Be- 
fc^affen mar unb bag §erj. (Hebel.) 

Ols. 2. Site at the beginning of a dependent clause is never to be 
rendered as, except before if. As of time is bo, as of comparison toic. 

561. INSERTION OF A NEGATIVE. — It is not un- 
common to find a negative in the clause after a comparative 
and a{% when there is no negative in English. 

.... fiirftltc^er beso^It, 
9Ite er nod^ feine giite Z^ai Besa^tt. (Sch.) 

For the corresponding French idiom, which is a normal construction, 
while in German it is comparatively rare, see Eve and de Baudiss, 
Syntax, § 291. 

562. SENTENCES BEGINNING WITH fo. — Both 
principal and dependent sentences often begin with fo, quali- 
fying an adjective or an adverb. The fo of the dependent 
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clause is rendered by as, and influences the order like a relative 
adverb. The [o of the principal clause is a demonstrative 
adverb. 

Though such sentences can be rendered literally in English, it is only 
by a free translation that their real force can generally be given: — 

©0 ^od) et ftanb, fo tief unb fc^ntalilic^ fei fetn goU. (Sch.) 

where a literal rendering (" let his fall be as great as he stood high ") 
would be out of the question. 

©0 fel)r airiftoteteS bte ©inrtc^tung son Eartiiago in Jjolittf^er Slii* 
fidlt ru£)mt, fo tDcnig SBert t|at fie filr bte ©ef^tc^te ber 5Kenf(f)l)eit. 

(Herder.) 

563. THE. ..THE BEFORE COMPAEATIVES. — 

Tiiese words which, in English, are of course not the article, 
but a case of a demonstrative pronoun, are rendered in German 
by j.e...beftD, je..., or je -.urn fo. 

ge jne:^r ber SBorrat fd^molj, befto fi^redlic^er wucJirber hunger. 

(Sch.) 

564. AS IF is rendered in German by aU Wenn, atS oii. 
But perhaps the commonest idiom is to upe the elliptical form 
of the conditional sentence, arranged like au interrogative sen- 
tence. A present subjunctive is often used : — 

S^ut ate tuenn 3^r ju gaufe waret. (Goe.) 

iWit finnenbem $oupt fafe ber Saifer ba, 
Site batf)t' er eergong^ner ^eitett. (Sch.) 

The real construction is — 

3lte (in modern German iDie) er fi^en tniirbe, bac^t' er... 

SBlir roar juroeilen, ote fei tc^ tion unferm IteBen (Sott gefd)ieben. 

(Freytag.) 

In such sentences, the imperfect subjunctive is common ; in many 
oases the supposition is admittedly false (of. § 522) ; in others, as in 
the last example, it may be conceived as true. 
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Chapter XXV.— Conditional and Concessive 
Sentences. 



565. PEOTASIS AND APODOSIS. — Tlie statement 

made subject to a conditioD, in other words the principal 

sentence containing the conclusion, is called the ajtodosis, 

the adverbial sentence in which the condition is contained 

is called the protasis or hypothetical sentence. Thus in the 

proverb — , 

If -wishes were horses, beggars would ride, 

" beggars would ride " is the apodosis, " if wishes were 
horses," the protasis. 

The normal form of introducing a condition is by luenh ; 
other forms will be discussed in § 570, &c. 

566. FOEMS OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCE;— A 
condition may refer to present, past, or future time. If it 
refers to present or past time, the fulfilment or nonfulfiimeut of 
the condition, whether known to the speaker or not, is matter 
of history. But he may state it in two ways ; he may either 
treat it as quite an open question, or he may imply his belief 
that it is not fulfilled. Thus— 

If he sees you, he is trying to avoid you, 

If he saw you yesterday, he tried to avoid you ; 

leaves the question of his seeing you doubtful; while — 

If he were (had been) here now, he would try (have tried) to avoid yon, 
If he had been here yesterday, he would have tried to avoid you; 

implies that the speaker thinks he is not or was not present. 
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In dealing with future time, the question is really open, but 
there are the same two points of view — 

If lie sees you to-morrow, lie Tvill try to avoid you ; 

If lie were to see you to-morrow, he would try to avoid you. 

The mood and tense of the verb in the apodosis is generally 
the same as that in the protasis. 

567. PEESENT TIME. — The indicative is used when 
nothing is implied as to the fulfilment of the condition, the 
imperfect stthjunctive (never, except in oblique oration, the 
present subjunctive), when its non-fulfilment is suggested. 

aSeiin euer (SetDtflen rein ift, fo feib xi)x fret. (Goe.) 
Siifrieben mar' id), toenn mein SBolf miii zitifrnte. (Goe.) 

Thus, German agrees with English, except that the plu- 
perfect is not used as we sometimes use it, of present time. 

568. PAST TIME. — The rule is the same as for the 
present time, except that the pluperfect subjunctive is of 
course used in the second case. 

SBarum bulbcte fte bie Slnnat)eruiig eineg gretnben, wenit fie il)m leine 
$offnung ju modjen I)atte ? (Heyse.) 

aRandier tcare lein SBbfeiridEjt getDorben, Wettn tnait iljn ni^t bafiir 
gel)attejt ptte. 

569. FUTURE TIME. — There is no special form in 
German for a condition in futui-e time, but it is treated 
exactly like a condition in present time. 

(SS ttiirb un§ freuen, roenrt e§ 3f)iten gefattt. (Freytag.) 

aiufftefieit witrbe EngtatibS ganje Qugenb, 
©d^e ber Sritte feine fonigin. (Sch.) 

The auxiliary follte is sometimes used of a future condition, 
implying still less than the simple imperfect subjunctive the 
hope of its being fulfilled, 
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^6) bin ein berloreneS SBotfettKnb, unb tnenn i^ auc^ etnen SSatet 
^aben foUte, mt^ serlangt ntd)t Bor fein Slngefid^t ju treteit. 

(Heyse.) 

^ ijott ©^ritte braufecn, fagte fie. SBBenn eg ber SBalter fein follte, 
lafet bie 9Jatf|t bariiber ni^t Berge£)en. (Heyse.) 

Obs. The use of a present with a future sense is very common in 
the apodosis, when a present indicative stands in the protasis. &e 
also first example of § 570. 

570. OTHER CONJUNCTIONS MEANING IF. — 
^aUg m case, IDofertl, literally in so far as, are sometimes used 
instead of Wenn, and with the same construction. SBo is 
chieily used in the phrase ICD niogtic^, if possible. 

®enn (Sicf)erl)ett ift niil)t fiir eud^, hiofern, 

®er Sonbuogt lebenb biefent ©turin cntttmtmt. (Sch.) 

aJJanc^e? tonnten fie t^un, mofern fie iS f)eiml\ii boEBroi^ten. (Goe.) 

©ie roerben mi(^ retten, unb wo ic^ o^ne Settung bertoren bin, tetl= 

neljinenb urn ntti^ roeinen. (Sch.) 

Obs. ©C, which stands regularly at the head of the apodosis, is 
occasionally used in the protasis, and then like other words meaning 
if, throws the verb to the end (§ 202(4)). 

571. ELLIPSIS OF IF. — The conjunction tuenn is 
frequently omitted, and the protasis is then arranged like an 
interrogative sentence, which it really is ; that is, the finite 
verb first, then the subject, and so on. 

SBinft bu bid^ fetber erfennen, fo fteS, ttiie bie onbern e§ treibcn, 
SBtHft bu bie anbern berfteljen, blicF in bein eigneS $etj. (Sch.) 

572. CONDITION IN ANOTHER FORM.— It often 
happens that the protasis of a conditional sentence is not put 
in the shape of a subordinate sentence, but implied by some 
words in the principal sentence. 

911(^1 urn bie§ ganje reic^e Silonb, nic^t 
Unt ntte Scinber, bie bog SIIReer umfafet, 
SKod^t' ic^ Bor euc^ fo fte^'n, Wie i^r bor mir. (Sch.) 
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Were the condition embodied in a clause, it would be SSJenit matt tlttr 
bieS gfibe. 

^ f)atte gern nur itntner fortgewac&t, 

Um f geleiirt titit eu^ mid) ju 6eft)re(^ctt. (Goe.) 
So in English — 

I would ovtstare the sternest eyes that look 

To win thee, lady ; 
i.e., if I might thereby win thee. 

573. MODEST STATEMENT.— Hence the conditional 
tense or the imperfect subjunctive is used, as in English, for 
making a statement modestly ; some such protasis as, if you 
would allow me to say so, being understood. 

SBon bett aKcttfdjen mitfjte id^ nur menigeS unb roetttg ®rfreulid)e§ su 
fagen. (Goethe.) 

574. APODOSIS IN ANOTHER FORM.— Sometimes 
the apodosis assumes a different form. 

Ser Stottig fd^toort, bie ^interlift'ge SJjat 
Unb roar' eg oud) on feinem eig'nen @o^n 
Stufa fc^reffltdjfte ju at)nben. (Sch.) 

where ju al|nben implies, "Oa^ er a^nben tlriirbe. Notice further the 
ellipsis after unb. 

575. INCONSISTENCY OF TENSES.— The following 
examples illustrate an idiom found in most languages — 

Unb fam' bie §DlIe felBer in bie ©c^ranfen 
SBlir fott ber 5Kut nict)t roeic^en unb ni(^t iranfen. (Sch.) 
$atte er in biefem aiugenBIide fid) entjiinbet, fo tear ber Befte Xeil 
feiner SBirfung berloren. 

Instead of an imperfect subjunctive or a conditional in the apodosis 
to correspond to that in the protasis, instead, in fact, of saying my 
courage would not yield, he says, my courage shall not yield. The ex- 
planation is easy. The writer having made the assumption that hell 
would appear in the lists against him, and having put that impossible 
supposition in the imperfect subjunctive, as grammar requires, is so 
struck with the vividness of the picture he has called up, that he goes 
on as if it were real, and concludes his sentence as if he bad said " If 
hell appears in the lists against me." 

X 
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So in English — 

I'll speak to it though hell itself should gape. 
And in Latin — 

Me truncus illapsus cerebro 

Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictam 
Dextra levasset. 
And in French — 

S'il ^pousait la fille du due de Bourgogne, il reunUsait tot ou tard en 
un royauine gigantesque I'Aquitaine et les Pays-Bas, entre lesquels 
Louis XI. perissait etouffe. (Michelet.) 

On croyait surprendre et conquerir Dole ; elle prise, la province efit 
Buivi ; la Meilleraie revenait convert de gloire, le premier gfoeral 
du siecle. (Ibid.) 

Dr. Farrar (Greek Syntax, p. 150) remarks : " These occasional irre- 
gularities are due to the triumph of the dramatic tendency over formal 
grammar." 

576. CONDITIONAL SENTENCE ADJECTIVAL.— 
Sometimes a relative pronoun practically introduces a con- 
dition; in that case the construction of the sentence is the 
same as if the conjunction were present. 

Ste ptte jeben SOlann tSufc^en miiffen, bem fie ansuge^oreu geloBt 
Ptte. (Heyse.) 

®g fengt mir meine Soden, 
Unb inie ein ©tra^I ber ©onne, bet 3U ticig, 
®ag §aupt mir trafe, brennt e^ mir btc Hraft 
®e§ ®cnlen§ au§ ber ©time. (Sch.) 

Unb getDtfe, tuer fein Seben long Don ^olien ernften Eid^eit umgebett 
mftre, miifete ein anberer SKenfc^ toerben, al§ met toglic^ unter 
luftigen SBirfen fii^ erginge. (Goe.) 

577. CONCESSIVE SENTENCES.— A concessive sen- 
tence is really a conditional sentence with some word like even 
inserted. Accordingly in Gertnan such sentences are intro- 
duced by tcenn aui), menn [c^on, ttenn glcic^, or by compounds 
of ofc, obgleid^, obfc^on, o6Wol)L— If a compound of luenn be 
used, the moods and tenses follow the rules given above, 
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The apodosis is introduced by fo, boc^, bennoc^. 

SBenn er e§ and) nic^t War, ber bie ®ad)fen mi) ^rag locEte, fo toar 
eg boc^ fetn Setragen, roo§ i'^nen bie ©inna^nte biefer ©tobt er> 
letdjtertc. (Soh.) 

aSir fftrdjten un« nid)t, menn gteicE) bie SBelt untergingc, unb bie 
SSerge mitten in'§ SBteer fielen. (Luth. Bib.) 

578. COMPOUNDS OF o6.— As tlie speaker implies 
that the condition introduced by obgteid^, &c., is fulfilled, these 
conjunctions are nearly always followed by an indicative. 

Dfiglei^ man bem f?einbe nur etne geringe SJlac^t entgegcniufe|en 
^otte, fo f onnte man boc^ l)Offen, ficti fieljomiten ju tonnen. 

Db fie ben SKenfd^en glei^ wunbertid^ oorfom, fo mar SJiemonb auf= 
mer!fam ober Hug genug, bie innere roatire Urfai^e ju entbeden. 

(Goe.) 
Obs. 1. Notice oB gletc^, &o., separated. 

Obs. 2. £)6 without fc^on or gleid^ is sometimes used in the sense of 
althmigh. 

€b aUeS in effligem SBei^fet !reift, 

®g Bel)arre tm SBedifel cin ru^tger ®eift. (Soh.) 

Obs. 3. Occasionally a subjunctive present (not an imperfect) is 
found with ob aud^, &c. 

£>b and) bie SebengBo^^n 
3m SKebelmeer oerfc^mimme, 
®eftd)ert leitet un§ 
®a§ aSort ber innern ©timme. 

579. OMISSION OF o6 AND tocnn.— As in conditional 
sentences, the conjunction is often omitted in the protasis. In 
this case aud^, gteic^, &c., are often retained, and only ob, tcenit, 
&c., dropped. 

Two forms may be used : — 

(1.) The order and moods of an interrogative sentence : — 

©inb auc^ bie atten SBitcBer nic£)t jnr |)anb, 
©te flnb in unfern §ersen eingefd^rieben. (Sch.) 
®oc6, Ijdtt' auc^ gleii^ ein Bufatt ber 9latur 
@ie roeggerafft— tt)ir Iiiegen bod) bie SKbrber. (Soh.)' 
X 2 
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(2.) The order and form may be that of an imperative sentence, with 
a present subjunctive or ntbgeit : — 

®cr aJlenfc^ erfa^rt, er f et aui), met er ntag, 
©in legteg ®IM unb einen le^ten Sag. (Goe.) 

©0 tDte bie3;tefe be§ SKeereg aHejeit ru^tg Udbt, bte Oberfld^c mag 
auc^ noi^ fo roiiten. (Wiakelmann.) 

®enn jene ©teHeit, fie mogen nun Don etnent juWnftigen Sebcn rebeit 
ober tiom gegenroarttgen, oerroeifen bot^ alleauf etneferneSutunft. 

(W. V. Humboldt.) 

580. @§ fei benit \>a^, only grant that , may often 

be rendered by unless indeed. 

'^6) \t%t ni^t, iuelc^en SSla6)ieiX eg ber folgenben bringen lonnte, 
menn un§ ber oor^erge^enbe nod^ fo geriitirt !^4tte. ©I fei bcnn, 
bafe bie fotgenbe an fici^ fetbft nt(i)t rit^renb genug mate. 

(Leasing.) 

®er, tnag er rettete tneitet 

8luc^ nt(^t ju fe^n tierlangt', eg tuare benn, 

®a6 er jutn j^roeitenmal el retten follte. (Leasing.) . 

A similar idiom explains the following : — 

Jrou' nientonb, bu ^<At\t benn einen ©d^effel ©alj mit i^m gegeffen. 

(Proverb.) 
©anf je etn ©c^Iaf auf meine STugenttber, 
3^ :^atte benn am 9lbenb jebeS Sagg 
Serecfinet, mie bie §erjen meiner SSoIfer 
;3n meinen f ernften §tmmelftrid^en fc^Iagen ? (Sch.) 

S)te SRiimberger l^angen feinen, fie :^atten i^n benn. (Proverb.) 

mdess they have caught him. 

581. ADJECTIVAL FOKM. —Concessive sentences »; 
often introduced by the interrogatives toer, toelc^er, or by inter- 
rogative adverbs, tco and its compounds, iDte, &c., with auc^ 
attached. Some sentences in Engh'sh may begin either with 
^oweuer or whoever, &c., or with though. ..ever so, &c. 
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The same principles apply to the words in such sentences as 
to the moods in ordinary concessive sentences. An indicative 
is used if the statement of the dependent clause is intended to 
be accepted as a fact, a present subjunctive or mogen in other 

cases. 

aSie loeit er oud) tie ©ttnttnc fd^icEt, 
3lid)tg Sebettb£g toirb I|ter erblicEt. (Soh.) 

aSaS e§ aud) fei, bein SeBen fidir' id) bir. (Soh.) 

SBa^ er aui) <B6)weteS mag berfdiulbet I)a6en, 
©trafe genug tft fein entfcglid) i)anbmer!. (Soh.) 

Sometimes snch sentences begin with fo : — 

©0 groge erwartungen au^ gang (Snxopa je|t :^egte, fo ging bo^ 
aHeg gans anberg. (Archeuholtz.) 

582. WHETHEK...OR. — It is important to distinguish 
two uses of the English word whether; (1) in the sentence — 

I will ask -whether he likes it or not, 
whether is an interrogative adverb to be rendered by oh ; (2) in 
the sentence — 

Whether he likes it or not, he must do it, 
whether introduces a conditional or concessive clause. 

In case (2), it is usual to put the conditional clause in the form of an 
imperative or one of the substitutes for it. 

9Itd)t matir — bent SSefen, ba§ 
®it^ rettete — e§ fei etn (Snget, ober 
©in Wenfii) — bent ntbditet i£)r, unb bu 6efonber§, 
@ern roieber stele grofee ®ienfte t£)un ? (Lessing.) 
Especially is the construction § 579 used. 

583. SBcr for toenn etner. This old construction is not 
infrequent in modern German. 

greifiett ? Sin fdjotteg SSort, hJer'S rcc£)t berftanbe. (Goethe), 
which may be rendered, if any one ■understood it, or for any one who 
tiJtderstood it* 
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584. IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE IN EEPORTED 

NEWS. — The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are often 
used, especially in newspapers, when a statement is mnde on 
some authority other than that of the writer. 

§err X griff ben ®ei)utierten tpttid^ an unb jertriimmerte fein 
StugenglaS. Sffite tS Ijeigt, toaren bie Slugen berlegt nnb bie Se^haft 
9efa:^rbet. 

Compare the use of the past conditional in similar cases in French. 



APPENDIX I. 

Translations of Exannples in Syntax 



CHAPTER II. 

262. Thou hast experienced the favour of the gods. — I am the spirit 
that ever denies. — 263. Hesperus and Aurora scaled alternately the 
vault of heaven. — Neither eye nor mind is adequate to grasp it. — 
{Obs. ].) In her apartments there was endless grumbling, indignation, 
and carping at the king's heartless stinginess.— (6li.s. 2.) Ye sources of 
all existence, on whieh heaven and earth depend ! — Treason and sus- 
picion lurk in every corner.— Then heart and cellar are opened freely. 
— ( Obs. i.') A wolf or a bear seldom escapes when a Lapp aims at them. 
— (0*4-. 5.) His constant attention, without obtrusiveness, his loyaJ 
support on several occasions when they were in trouble, the frank out 
qaiet way in which he had urged his suit with her parents, his 
willingness to wait, as she was still but young : all this prepossessed 
her in his favour. — 2i>4. I and my house will serve the Lord. — You and 
your neighbour gain by it. — {Obs.l.) Yonder man and I come from 
Eger. — {Obs. 2.) I know not what ideas you or I have of liberty. — 
I don't know whether you or he has done it. — 265. And on the way a, 
awarm of hornets meets him. — Several houses are burnt down. — There 
were a number of French deserters there. — 266. The glorious columns 
fell. — Not all are free who scofE at their chains. — 268. Under this tree 
one's fancy runs wild. — ^And lo ! from the darkly-heaving bosom of the 
sea rises a white form. — No smoking in this compartment. — 269. Your 
Royal Highness does not quit the place in better spirits. — Of town I 
knew nothing, but that His Majesty the King lives there. — Your 
reverence was being catechized there. — 270. I am neither Miss nor 
pretty. — Needs must thou leave me my own earth withal. 
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CHAPTER III. 
271. To Dionysius the tyrant crept Moeroa. — ^You know him, the 
creator of bold armies. — (Ohs. 1.) The boldness of this thinker shows 
itself in his theory of monads, a most extraordinary hypothesis. — 
272. Whom Venus, bringer of good hap, hath joined, 
Mars, the star of ill-luck, may soon sever. — • 
273. In the month of May.— They built the village of Stanz.— 274. The 
flower of the old officers lay dead on the battle-fields ; in the course of 
the seven years every general of note, with scarcely an exception, had 
fallen or was permanently invalided, an unprecedented event in military 
history. — 275. Fain would the serving-man be a knight himself. — Thou, 
child, shalt be called a prophet of the Highest. — Thus these rights 
ceased to be personal distinctions ; they became an hereditary appanage 
of families. — The sin which in our eyes is deemed the greatest sin of 
all. — But yet it seems to me a far more unpardonable fault. — To his 
dying day he remained the courtly squire of dames. — 276. L'Etrees was 
considered the best French general. — We may be deemed one nation. 
— Then suffering often became a luxury, and even the deepest sadness 
turned to harmony. — As the peasant wanted to become a knight, the 
knight wanted to become a nobleman. — 278. Him once the people 
named The Wise.— Thus let each believe his ring the true ring. — He 
upbraided him with efEeminacy (called him an efEeminate fellow). — 
(06«. 1.) He persists in thinking sensible men fools. — The physician 
pronounced him dead. — Eeynard lay for dead in the road. — (0J». 2.) 
That is making the goat your gardener. — Let him who understands 
his own advantage make himself ruler. — Do not make the mischief 
worse. — 279. He is looked upon as a madman. — You have always looked 
upon me simply as an enemy. — 280. You have proclaimed yourself a 
thorough connoisseur ; will you prove yourself such ?— By acting 
towards her simply as an affectionate brother. — The Rector spoke of 
Sybel's influence as a University teacher. — The distrust of the emperor 
as a military enthusiast has given way to reverence for him as a friend 
of humanity. 

CHAPTER IV. 
283. Language is certainly a spiritual, immaterial means of forming 
ideas. — ^The law of retribution is an eternal ordinance of nature. — Lift 
the veil, and there is no death in creation. — {Obs.) I find that money 
has a certain right to honour ; money we have made ourselves is evi- 
dence of energy, of caution. — 284. Were I cautious, my name would not 
be Tell. — (Obs. i.) The scholars who were returning to their country. 
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the Fichtes and Arndts («.«., Fiohte, Arndt, and men like them).— 285. 
The executioner struck off the heads of Counts Egmont and Horn. — 
The dogs were panting and hung their tongues out of their mouths. — 
286. Thus art thou mine by more than one law.— 288. To hesitate is 
treason. — Virtue is its own reward.— Be it ever so humble, there's no 
place like home. — Woinen, children, and old men were not spared. — 
A knight rode abroad through fields and over plains ; suddenly at his 
side walks a lady fair. — And horse and rider saw I never more. — 290. 
The Cretan's invincible hosts. — The hearts of Hero and Leander.— 292. 
The dog, the cat, and the horse are domestic animals. — The lion, tiger, 
wolf, and lynx are beasts of prey. — ( Ois. 2.) But when ye go into a 
town or market-place. — 293. There is no line drawn between soldier and 
citizen. — The whole of a long life have I devoted to the service of king 
and country. — That is the dragon — come and see it — which has devoured 
our herdsmen and our herds. — Of his pride which he transmitted to 
Christian or Mussulman. — 293a. But the silence was broken by Bero, a 
sturdy farmer. — Gerard Richwin, citizen and weaver of Wetzlar, was a 
rich man. — The most distinguished of these theologians was Theodore 
Beza, a preacher of G-eneva, a man as subtle as he was enthusiatic. — 
It was in the song of Walter and Hildegond that as a student he first 
found poetry which touched his heart. — 293b. On the top of the hill by 
the abattis, which divided the forests of the Thuringians from the Chatti, 
stood the young sentinel ... in the thick underwood, the black- 
berries blossomed. The youth carried on his back a long horn fastened 
to a strap ; he was leaning carelessly against a tree ... whenever a wild 
animal made its way through the thicket. — Through the break in the 
colonnade runs a narrow path . . . this path leads to the grey house. 

CHAPTER V. 

294. Then fell torrents of rain. — You shall hear a real masterpiece. — 
{Obs. 2.) Every "God bless you." — 297. Silesia, a beautiful country, 
inhabited by an industrious population. — Remains of a town once so 
magnificent.— (jVoic.) The document draws for us a most painful 
picture of the gifted poet ruined by want of self-control, and the cruel 
harshness of a father of iron will, pitilessly refusing to pardon anything. 
— 299. All hearts are filled with joy. — Happy do I deem Polyxena. — 
Thee my lips cannot pronounce fortunate. — Time only makes you more 
certain. — redden not those dear eyes with weeping. — Obs. Is an old 
impression a lost one 7 — But it is strange that my taste in trees only 
extends to those which may to a certain extent be called wild ones. — 
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Prejudices against foreign nations are in most oases very one-sided, 
unjust prejudices. — 300. Richly laden with, the treasures of other lands, 
the fleet, like a forest of masts, is returning to its native shores. — 
Conceive it only, 'tis a vulgar crime : 
Achieved, an enterprise of deathless fame. — 
There dwelt a virtuous trading population, revelling in the fruits of 
their industry, and jealously guarding laws which were their bene- 
factors. — He came to €rermany, with a pure, unsophisticated heart, with 
all his thoughts set on work, self-denial and high renown. — I have 
always been a lover of stories well told. — 301. With teeth as of a 
panther they tear the f oeman's heart, ere it has ceased to quiver. — 304. 
The storm of yesterday was the most violent of the century.— The 
storm was most violent at two o'clock. — Then will this day be the 
brightest of my life. — The strong man is strongest alone. — QOis. 1.) 
In this case too it is best to hear but one. — 305. And care which is 
more hateful to me even than evil itself. — 306. These exclamations are 
rather rhetorical than essential. — Perhaps he has spoken with more of 
truth than of wisdom and reverence. — 308. The terrible experiences he 
had gone through had roused in him corresponding energy. — During the 
last few weeks my friend's thoughts were quite taken up with his own sad 
and painful experiences.* — 309. Which of you did it? None of us.— 
Now you have each got your shares, go quietly home. — The like of us 
are already old, and have too many cares. — Where all are loving, Charles 
alone cannot hate. — And all are kneeling and beating their breasts. — 
Then all that have handw hasten to make themselves comfortable. — 310. 
Carefully the mother brought of the clear noble wine in a cut decanter 
upon a bright tray of tin. — 311. There are many distinct spheres of 
creative energy. — The zeal of many enthusiastic admirers of the 
beautiful. — The credit of it is due to several ladies in the town, — 313. 
(1.) The proposal is worthy of all consideration. — I have not seen him 
all the week. — Neidhart of Reuenthal, the most gifted and the moat. 
melancholy of all the knightly minstrels of the thirteenth century.— 
After all the melancholy humiliations of recent years. — All the wisest 
men of all times. — (2.) The only regiment that had kept all its 
old trophies. — I relieve him. of all his cares. — ^He has lost his whole 
fortune. — (3.) What avails all this profusion of suns and planets? 
— I begin to feel so bewildered, so dazed in the presence of it all. — 
The suspicion which brought about all this mischief. — ^The scene of 

* ntUBte cannot be literally rendered in English any more than the 
French devoir in similar oases. 
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all my happiness. — (4.) Of all good things there are three. — It was 
necessary for each to have all the other votes in his favour. — ^All great 
questions were brought before the assembly. — (6.) The bullets are ex- 
hausted ; we will oast new ones. — 314. I am your debtor for many acts 
of courtesy. — ^A vault where lie heaped up many weapons of iron, 
remains of ancient spoils. — He is surrounded by many pleasant 
acquaintances, but not many devoted friends. — 31 5. Although I have 
already given away several books, I still have more books than you have. 
— The more resemblances we detect and the closer they are ... — Your 
blood courses swifter in your veins. — 316. Rarely has such weather come 
with suoh a harvest. — Such a commission does not frighten me ; such 
treasures I can place at your disposal. — Let us see how many such 
mole-hills you must pile on one another. — 317. For very trees, he cannot 
see the wood. — 318. Then go, you German bear. — Best peacefully, ye 
beloved. — To unhappy me.— You younger men. — 320. Every bitter 
sorrow of my people smote my heart, and it felt the blow.' — It stands 
by the public road, a hospitable roof. — Bring me in some newspaper or 
other. — When Emperor Barbarossa the Good came marching to the 
Holy Land, needs must he pass with his pious army through a mountain 
region waste and bare. — {Obs.) Even poverty, undeserved poverty 
makes a man proud. 

CHAPTEE VI. 

322. About an hour's walk from the town lies Waldheim. — So sat he 
many a day and many a year. — -The convent demon blundered upstairs- 
—323. They will arrive before noon to-day. — ^Be ready for orders at any 
hour. — (Ohs. 1.) At e+ery feast he drained it. — {Obs. 2.) This very 
evening Gustavus Adolphus appeared. — (Obs. 3.) On the 28th of 
August, 1749, as the clock struck 12, I made my appearance in the 
world. — 324. The box weighs a hundredweight. — It is not worth a 
brass farthing. — {Obs.) That has done us much harm, — 325. What is it 
that graces the youth and adorns the grown man? — Every one of them 
is flourishing his handkerchief and wiping off the sweat. — {Obs.') Sing, 
immortal soul, the redemption of sinful men. — 327. {Obs. 1.) Alas ! 
how will the reckoning after dinner suit you ? — The other met a thrust 
of this kind Ijjy doing the same. — 328. I have fought a good fight. — 
He died a trooper's death. — In the night did I dream a sad dream. — 
{Obs.) She died a miserable death. — He died of cholera. — 329. The 
mill-wheel scatters diamond foam. — It rained blood. — He swore an 
oath, — 330. If my friend shows me what I can do, my enemy teaches 
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me what I ought to do. — Who taught you to deal such blows ? 

{Obs. 1.) Believe you not that now and then dreams teach us things 
to come ? — (_06s. 2.) I will ask you something. — Only follow me ; that 
is all I ask of you. — 331. Picture to yourself my terror. — 332. If thy 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink. — I am all impa- 
tience to hear his name. — ( Obs. 5.) Now speedy counsel is all-important. 
— The existence of the nation was at stake. — 333. Then there is great 
fun. — 334. Sire, let the odours of sacrifice ascend to heaven. — He bade 
me meanwhile remain in the convent as a lay-brother. — 335. They are 
rid of the evil one, evil men are yet there. — To that I am not accus- 
tomed. — With this we too are content. — 336. To Dionysius the tyrant, 
Moeros stole, his dagger hidden in his gown. — But the old man still 
stood there, with his eyes fixed on the cloud below, and with sad, 
musing melancholy on his brow. 

CHAPTER VII. 

338. I paid my debt to fortune. — Give me back my blindness. — I 
will dedicate it to the Furies, if so be that they will pardon me my 
good f ortvine. — To Tell I owe my rescued life. — I have promised thee 
to my master. — Yet daily dost thou commit thyself to the wild sea. — 
Say, to whom shall I compare this merry troop? — (0*». 1.) Who 
grudges it you? — iObs. 2.) I advise you, then, without more ado, to put 
on the same costume. — 339. For to you my allegiance is due. — And, 
little maid, what is lacking to me is lacking to many a man on German 
soil. — Honour to whom honour is due. — (Obs. 1.) The fairest guerdon 
shall be thine. — 3i0. Yet I had a beloved son, God took him from me ; 
I saw him die. — He withholds from him his just inheritance. — The 
ring which he had taken from the giant. — And her head, from which 
her arm's support was withdrawn, sinks on the pillow. — {Obs. 1.) She 
was able to give up her wild life. — (0>«. 2.) Ye have bereaved me of 
my children. — 341. Thou art near me. — It is as I wish. — The first 
course is open to us. — All this is subject to me. — Then begins the 
billeting, a burden to the peasant, vexatious to every gentleman, and 
to citizens positively hateful. — I bid you welcome, ye friendly com- 
panies, that accompanied me on the sea. — 'Tis well for us ! For what 
makes me a Christian in your eyes, makes you a Jew in mine. — He 
hoped to find a citizen his friend. — (Obs. 1.) A spirit alike inaccessible 
to intrigue and to love. — 342. The shepherd is sad indeed. — It all makes 
me feel as bewildered, as dazed as though a mill-wheel were going round 
in my head. — Pray, don't let yourself be alarmed. — It went ill with him. 
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— X nun who had escaped from her cell because of a love affair, as 
happens to so many. — 343. The father shudders ; he rides fast. — 344. 
Woe to the Persians ! — Hail to thee, venerable man. — Happy for him 
who keeps his soul pure as a child's from guilt and sin. — 345. The king, 
whom the song pleased. — I cannot say how hateful the place is to me. 
— Thou art like the spirit thou canst comprehend. — A mere sound to 
which nothing corresponds. — How gladly would I serve the duke on 
horseback. — Because he mightily can stem the stream.— Game and fish 
is fitting fare for my mother. — Now art thou terribly wroth with me. 
— Wrecked or safe on shore he trusts his gods.^(Ofo. 1.) None ever yet 
withstood him. — Unmixed happiness never yet fell to mortal's lot. — 
(0J«. 2.) It will, Ihope, nothurther. — 346. He follows the sound through 
the air, the sunbeam through the aether. — ^But one mourner have I met, 
who must shun men's sight where all are joyousj — 347. If I could thus 
alleviate my father's cares too. — Had I not reserved fire for myself. 
— Take it not amiss of me, Nathan. — You see (lit., in her) she 
comes of a sturdy race. — Forget them now, aad live only to joy. — 
The expression of high-wrought feeling adapted itself to the trammels 
of French verse without much effort on his part. — (Ofo.) That was a 
great piece of good fortune for you. — 348. The God of Victory marches 
at her side. — The lyre, which erst rang out so clear, lies silent in his 
arms. — I drew it from his bosom. — He passed his hand over his eyes. — 
349. Pray, what are you doing before my darling's door ? — The bridal 
wreath will I twine with my own hand : how lovely will it look 
when I see it on this pretty head I — 351. George had been present 
at the battle of Dettingen. — What do they want to do to me ? 
— They took precedence of the other knights. — Submit to the 
Emperor. — Then my spirit inspired me with the thought. — You 
were mine, betrothed to me before aU the world by two great po- 
tentates, acknowledged mine by heaven and nature ! — (0J«. 1.) If 
any one were to profess to despise the arts because they imitate nature, 
it is open to me to reply that nature, in her various forms, imitates 
many other things. — (Obs. 2.) One can overlook children's peccadilloes. 
— 352. In return for that all joy is taken from me. — Names which are 
consecrated to virtue alone. — For the sake of this thy dear son, shalt 
thou be forgiven. — Therewith am I not served. — 353. I am traveUing 
to Berlin. — Come to me. — His entreaties reach no deliverer's ear. — 
( J«.) Do you bring me nothing from Unte'rwalden — nothing from my 
father? — 355. I also want you to send me a pat of butter for my 
sergeant's wife. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



358. (1.) The loud grinding clash of shield and spear.— The clash of 
shields and the noisy breaking of light spears on the shields they 
encounter. — Such a general encounter of fantastically accoutred 
champions. — (3.) After the lapse of two years. — ^A mass of all sorts of 
things.— (4.) The history of the building of the town. — ^He is the heir 
of the King's throne. — 360. The merry festival of knightly champions. 
— I shudder at the envy of the gods. — Wallenstein too is Fortune's child. 
— 361. The smaller favour is in my eyes an earnest of the greater favour. 
— 363. The Teutons were a part of the Cimbric host.— A number of 
French soldiers. — Sixty or seventy of those left behind presented apeti- 
tion to the council. — Of 25,000pilgrims, only 3,000 escaped toan old castle. 
'iSr-Of all good things there are three.— There were sixteen of us. — The 
bravejt of his heroes lay dead in Saxony. — The most loyal of my friends. 
— Hugo was in point of birth the first of the pilgrims. — Let each of you 
do his utmost to manifest the virtue of the jewel in his ring. — Several 
of the preachers were brought to trial, and some of them were even 
hanged. — 364. Should we not hope that more of such princes may reign? 
— ^He felt himself man enough to get the better of another deep sorrow. 
— Because after all an impending war requires more and more money. 
>/— He has more luck than sense.— There he saw iron and steel enough. — 
i^Ois. 1.) That might lead to something terrible. — (0*«. 2.) The Elfin 
King hath hurt me. — We bore together our share of love and sorrow. 
— 365. Carefully the mother brought of the clear, generous wine. — 367. 
A cavalier of vyit and pluck is everywhere welcome. — I have been sum- 
moned before a court of men. — ^A ray of hope. — A system of rules. — 
Among baskets and tubs and things of no use. — {Ois. 1.) Aye, we are of 
one heart, of one blood. — She proved herself brave and strong, and en- 
dowed with presence of mind. — He is of good lineage- — (Ofe. 2.) A 
passionate feeling of patriotism, which scarcely finds a parallel in onr 
literature. — 369. And are the nobles associated with this league 1 — Un- 
used to the sword is this hand. — ^You are conscious only of the one impulse. 
— {Obs. 2.) Yon sympathised in my deep sorrow. — They will have to 
accustom themselves to many things. — 370. The earth is fuU of the 
goodness of the Lord. — Alas, I am weary of unrest. — If your resolution 
is taken and you need my aid. — The noblest is not for ever free from 
fetters. — In the midst of the rain we were actually short of water.— My 
household misses its head. ^(0*«. 1.) The face so vigorous, bronzed, 
and wrinkled, and every wrinkle full of expression.— ( (94s. 2.) No 
period is so poor in characters. — Happy is he who keeps his soul pure 
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as a child's from guilt and sin. — l^Obs. 3.) Nor will you lack boldness. — 
371. Even enjoyment seems stripped of some of the poetry, with which 
the German is so ready to invest his pleasures. — We are relieved from a 
great anxiety. — Even the Sultan cannot resist the temptation. — 0! spare 
him, father. — I almost shrink from the strange being. — (04«.) From 
fear of the foe are we delivered. — War does not spare even the tender 
babe. — 372. To have pity on the oppressed. — Let not the bloody tyrant 
boast of that. — Who would take pleasure in life that looks into its 
secrets. — My noble captain, who grieves over the bloodshed. — The 
knight, proud of his beautiful panoply. — Not to care for thee. — Take 
pity on me. — ( Obs. 1 ) How the populace stared at the new Uveries. — I 
enjoy the benefit of the laws. — ( Ois. 2.) To think of the Frenchman who 
had no heart to feel this. — 373. Memento Mori. — Forget-me-not. — I think 
of thee. — ^Be thy memory ever cherished. — Be diligent in writing. — 
Say, what shall we expect of you?— There sat a man and waited for the 
ferry. — ^Has the peasant presumed to do such a deed ? — Expect the order at 
any hour. — ( Obs.') The rough basalt awaits the informing hand. — Let me 
remember those golden days. — 374. Of what sin does your conscience 
accuse you? — 375. I am not acquainted with the road. — And when the 
lord caught sight of me. — How did you get possession of the castles? — 
The French had secured the sea. — 376. (2.) Yet swiftly must you hurry 
past. — (3.) So when on my way I was driving along the new road.... 

CHAPTER X. 

383. [i.) After bloody battles come song and dance. — The tree falls 
not at the first stroke. — (5.) Then I can appeal to Duke Alva's evidence. 
— The prisoner relies proudly in his innocence. — Once for- all that is my 
view, and in that faith I will live and die. — 384. The moon was rising from , 
behind a promontory. — 385. (1.) Bach was to remain in the sphere in 
which birth and education had placed him.— (2.) They disguised them- 
selves as heroes of the legendary King Arthur's court. — 386. Thou shalt 
have no other gods beside Me. — 387. (4.) These grand doings quite drove 
the quiet country-house at Hadamar out of his head. — In the joy of fight 
both completely forgot the consequences. — (5.) Next I could not help 
laughing at the wood-cut of Egmont. — The compassion which cries of 
{lit. over) physical agony were intended to produce.— (6.) The sun gets 
the better of the clouds. — It is an axiom that the laws must not presume 
to exercise any control over science. — The disciple is not above his 
master. — 389. He fell sicfc for love, — He sacrificed himself for love 
of her. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

391. (3.) The mould fiie-hardeued out of clay. — (4.) Friends may turn 
to foes. — 392. I sell all my lands except the garden.— Besides his pay 
he requires kind treatment. — No one came to meet me but an impudent 
fellow. — I found no one but a stranger. — 393. (3.) At sunrise the stars 
grow dim. — Inasmuch as now, in spite of the best intentions, nearly all 
the courts were short of money. — It is true that even Philip the Good, 
considering the increasing population of these provinces, had thought 
of extending the hierarchy. — Trespassing in these field-paths is for- 
bidden under a penalty of eighteenpence. — (7.) Fevers which carried 
off the foreigners by thousands. — Q.O.') Then some thirty theological 
students gradually appeared. — The drawing is upwards of 7 feet long. 
— 395. You ascend the valley to meet the torrent of the Eeuss. — Up and 
face the foe ! — 396. Then I should have given myself unnecessary 
trouble in dealing with these good people. — Opposite Frankfort liea a 
village ; it is called Saohsenhausen. — 398. By these swords we won our 
lands, and with them will we defend them. — 399. Considering his age, 
he should act more sensibly.^400 To destroy the ship, steersman and 
all. — iOl. From that day my lips have been sealed. 

CHAPTER XII. 

404. A triangle can be described by means of three lines. — If he 
only first rules by my help I will soon rule by his. — 406. To appeal 
against the cruel oppression of the governors. — I, the orier, cry the 
accusation against the evildoers. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

414. I have deserved to die, and I will die.— And assuredly he will 
not yield in peace.— He will when he sees us in arms.— His verses are 
only expected to be dramatic and expressive, and to reflect faithfully 
the gubject of the piece ; and such they are. — 416. You dare to show 
your face to an honest man. — The fact proves that she speaks the 
truth. — 417. And there is a heaving, and a roaring, and a seething, and 
a hissing. — And over the abyss the surface grows calm, only far below 
is a hollow roaring heard. — ^And more hollow and more hollow still is 
the howling of the waters.— 418. Let each look to it how he acts. — Such 
have been my principles from my youth up. — 419. Kleist depicts the 
inherited feud of two houses, the children of which are in love with 
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each other. — Do you see yonder the venerable castles facing each other ? 
— 420. Lavater, said Goethe, believed in Caglioatro and his miracles.— 
To defy the return to the old court regime, he had begun with its most 
rotten excrescence. — i21. When the three young men came to Delphi, the 
princes of the royal house offered splendid gifts to Apollo," but Brutus 
presented to the god a wooden staff ; the others knew not that a staff 
of gold was concealed in the wooden one. — 422. The impression which 
I made upon him came too quickly. — There are evil deeds over which 
no grass grows. — A country house with lofty, large rooms, in one of 
which something of the kind happened. — 423 It is well for him who 
has prepared his house. — On these institutions which had grown up 
with the people was the stamp of gradual growth. — He who from his 
youth up hath been the servant of the battle, now controls it. — 424. 
Thou that healest all wounds — ^the gentle, tender hand of friendship. — 
He will involve in his ruin all of us who are attached to his fortunes. 
^(2.) I bid you welcome, ye friendly companies, who attended my 
course to the sea.— What can I do who am myself, helpless ? — And I 
whose best friends say of me that the Graces did not stand by my 
cradle. — ( Obs. 3.) Man with the sharp scythe, who dost cut down the 
suckling at the weeping mother's breast. — (Ois. 4.) How can you, 
who have seen it with your own eyes, call it in question ? — 425. I will 
tell you plainly one of my wishes, by complying with which you will 
give me great pleasure.— A pious widow lady, whose walk and conver- 
sation is well known to everyone in Frankfort. — The peace which I 
mentioned, and to which you return. — 426. Who would take pleasure in 
life that looks into its secrets ? — ^To refute which gross slander I demand 
the benefit of an appeal to arms. — 428. Who can tell 1 He who knows 
this Nathan better (i. e., the speaker, Naiihan himself). — Whoever 
agrees let him lift up his hands. — ^Whoever has satisfied the best of his 
contemporaries has lived for all time. — ^He whom you see here is no 
longer the Carlos who bid you adieu at Aloala. — {Obs) The mountains 
have no terror for him who was bom on them. — 429. (1.) You must on 
no account take what I say as a reproach. — (2.) Only we must entirely 
give up what is commonly called understanding. — I missed something 
which I cannot recover. — It will do no harm if you introduce into the 
narrative something belonging to another period. — (3.) It was chiefly 
the Reformation that brought the Northern Powers into the European 
system. — (4.) She now suffers much from her eyes, which unfortunately 
very seriously interferes with her reading and writing. — For many 
years the king had admired in him a philosopher, which he was not. — 
430. I shall soon enough feel all the cruel piercing sorrows that poverty 
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involves. — Furs, skins, and every other warm covering to be had.— 
(Ofc.) What he has to pay in the way of corn, forced labour and money 
swallows up the greatest part of his work. — 431. Eren though the 
shorter and safer high roads should in the process degenerate into by- 
paths, such as lead through deserts. — ^Here, he said, is a maid such as 
we want in the house. — In interoouse, such as that between you and me. 
— There are passages in it such as cannot be improved. — 432. In this 
sphere is to be found all the greatness we are capable of recognizing, and 
all the goodness by which we have ever made our lives holy. But from 
the outrages, wherewith the sovereign could oppress a subject whom he 
hated ; from the nameless hardships by which he could make it difficult 
for one disposed to emigrate to leave his territories ; from the cun- 
ningly-devised traps in which chicanery combined with force can entrap 
the inteUeot, the dead letter of this peace could not protect him. — 
(04«. 1.) In a correspondence in which neither scientific subjects nor 
busiuess is spoken of. — The way in which we mirror the world in our 
own minds. — (Ofo. 2.) To me are known the paths along which the 
Norn wanders. — 433. I should like to know who the ladies are. — (04<.) 
Who are all the people coming 1 — I don't know who all those people are 
he has invited. — 434. As yet she had not found any one amiable. — 
The whole is a pictjire of grim, bloody conflicts, without any trace of a 
higher idea. — ^Thus even misfortune loses some of its crushing effect ; 
in any case every sort of bitterness disappears from it. — He can do any- 
thing that is to be set right in the house. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

437. Now none thinks of saving his own life ; they fight like wild 
tigers ; their stubborn defence rouses the wrath of our soldiers ; and 
not till the last man had fallen does the conflict end. — 438. To-morrow 
an army of 20,000 soldiers will join us. — 439. To-uight you will march 
in perfect silence with all the light troops. — 440. For five years have 
I cherished the passionate hatred. — Since the prince has taken the 
government into his own hands and the education of the other children 
has been completed, she has lived entirely to herself, and worked and 
studied for herself. — Ever since I have known thee in this place has 
this been the look at which I have ever shuddered. — [Ois. 2.) Tou have 
long been a servant. — 441. A nation that for centuries had been famihar 
with victory. — 442. This policy of the HohenzoUerns, and this alone, 
put an end to the religious wars; it finally compelled the better temporal 
sovereigns to imitate it. — ^No. country ventured to enter the lists against 
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her. — France was already hurrying towards that unhappy period which 
for nearly half a century made it the scene of horrors and of misery.— 
443. I hear some one coming. It is probably the landlord to receive us. 
— 444. He had long forgotten everything and put it quite out of sight ; 
now he looked at it as a new man. Who had been away some months. 
— 445. Don't you put Mr. Just out of temper ! — Let not men tempt the 
gods. — ^Let each of you do his utmost. — 446. (1.) Then, at any rate, let 
us sigh with him. — Then let us carefully consider. — 
Oh, of that awful hour let fiends of hell 
Hold nightly converse ! Of a time more fair 
Let the remembrance animate our hearts 
To fresh heroic deeds. 
Let grudges and revenge be forgotten, let our bitterest foe be forgiven, 
let no tear afflict him, no repentance torture him. — (2.) You had given 
me the slip, Bishop ! Then let your favourite Weislingen pay the 
reckoning.— (3.) Six days shalt thou labour. — (5.) Attention ! present I 
fire ! Beat the drum, play the fife.— 446 A. Would that the bright days 
of young love might endure for ever. — Would to God I could. 

CHAPTER XV. 

447. To hope for another miracle were to tempt God. — 448. I am. 
tired of dancing. — The weeping of heirs is a secret laughter. — 450. To 
betray a secret is evil ; to keep it, good. — ^Not to resent an injury, even 
though deeply felt, is the mark of nobler natures. — To mourn a lost 
friend is not unmanly.— To walk with you, doctor, is an honour. — 
451. It is dangerous to rouse the lion. — To be called the chief of a free 
nation, be that thy pride. — It becomes a noble-minded man to respect 
a lady's word. — 453. (1.) Who could withstand your tears ? — (2.) I saw 
him die. — I press thee to my heart ; I feel thy heart throbbing mightily 
in unison with mine. — (3.) What we commonly hear asserted.— (4.) Oh, 
if the fair season of first love would remain fresh for ever. — About one 
o'clock I went for a drive with Goethe.^54. To-morrow we begin to 
reap the bounteous harvest. — Is she wont to be thus ? — He warned me 
to be on my guard. — (0J«. 1.) It just occurs to me that I have heard. — ■ 
QObs. 3.) He was most careful not to encourage guerilla warfare. — 455. 
So far did the desire of serving you go. — This is the way to deal with 
witches. — 456. I come. Lady Stuart, to receive your last commands.--^ 
What have you done, then, to save her 1 — 457. You have nothing more 
to give. — I have to speak with the queen. — What business have you 
listening and watching here?— 458. (1.) I am, said the other, ready to 
die. — ^Woman is clever in devising expedients. — (2.) Fortune has wings, 

y2 
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and is hard to bind. — 459. The French threw their muskets away in 
order to be able to escape the more quickly. — The enemy retired 
without fighting. — 460. By cutting off the supplies. — In translating 
you must attack even the untranslatable. — (4.) My lucky star saved me 
from taking the serpent to my bosom. — He succeeded in making up for 
the deficiency of cavalry by placing foot-soldiers between the horse- 
men. — I insist on his lordship's withdrawing. — The king's dislike of 
foreign ways certainly contributed to make the son appreciate them. — 
(5.) But the unvarying fury of the devastation, with which the nations 
accompanied their conquest, equalised the countries which were the 
scene of it, by trampling down and destroying in the same ruthless 
way whatever was to be found there.— 461. This is no longer to be 
borne. — The people are no longer to be controlled. — 464. Now I know, 
to be sure, who you are. Oh, to think of putting such a man in prison 1 
— 465. Then Charles is the busiest chief in the world. — 467 When 
Emperor Barbarossa, the Good, came marching to the Holy Land. — 
Thus swimming rather than walking, they find their way out of the 
wood. — He comes hurrying up in bewilderment. — (04».) And behind 
him, oh, marvellous sight, they drag a monster I 



CHAPTER XYl. 

469. As a young man he rode well. — How hot your foreheads are ! Ton 
have been running and jumping. — The boy jumped over the ditch. — 
470. The terrible experience he had gone through had roused corre- 
sponding energy in him. — And ere the word had yet escaped hia lips 
they see a movement in the fleet. — 471. You are united, princes... Yet 
those who fell the victims of your quarrel, the dead, rise no more ; the 
tears ^ed over your quarrels are wept and cannot be recalled. — 472. No 
smoking in this compartment. — Be thy memory ever cherished. — The 
marchioness has done no more than she was bidden. — (<?J*.) A Roman 
captain followed by the guard. — Then you would perhaps deserve to 
have your word taken. — 473. The earth moves. — The fate of Carlos is 
decided. — 474. I bid you welcome, ye friendly companies. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

475. Who could witnstand your tears. — 476. How miserable might 
you have become ! — ^He would have liked to come, but he was not 
allowed to. — Chance did what Carlos could never do.— To whatever 
other regions the Carthaginians ought to have gone. — 477. Yet they 
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hoped to hold the town at least till the harvest could be collected. — 
I was too much accustomed to occupy myself with my own thoughts 
to study a work of art with attention.— (OS.s.) I am myself bewildered 
to think how such a calm could so suddenly follow such a storm in my 
breast. — 480. You have seen her grow up among you. — The same Bata- 
vians had helped him to conquer this island. — Why, I did not tell the 
buffoon to come. — Since that time I have learnt to thirtk quite dif- 
ferently of the empire. — ^Had it not been for my efforts in natural 
science I should never have come to know men as they really are. — The 
troth which so often hath made me weep tears of blood. — I heard him 
explain a difficult passage of Caesar at the black board. — But to my 
annoyance I found that I must miss a good deal, because I had not 
learnt to read and write. — ^I have seen swords flashing and heard built ts 
whistling round me. — ^My heart bid me do what I now relate to you. — 
She seems not to have seen him fall herself. — tSl. The perfection of the 
object itself could not fail to charm in his works. — i82. (1.) Children 
ought to obey their parents. — An actor, said Goethe, should really go to 
school to a sculptor and a painter. — Schiller forced himself to work 
even on days and in weeks when he was not well ; he expected his 
powers to be at his beck and call at any moment.— In this part of the 
action the problem was quite simple ; namely, to fetch Philoctetes with 
the bow from the island of Lemnos. The way in which this is done 
was a matter for the poet ... he intends Ulysses to fetch it ; but 
to be recognised or not by Philoctetes, as the case may be. — (4.) Aye ! 
that's it. It is all a plant. They shall find out they are mistaken. — 
(5.) The laws require that he should do it. — (6.) Of what use are riches 
to them.— But what does the chalice yonder on the banner mean?— 484. 
(1.) It has not been useless for me to read useless matter, if hereafter 
some other person need not read it. — He need only come ; it is all ready. 
. — (2.) How dare a shameless unrighteous villain like jou condemn to 
death such a great and glorious knight ? — (3.) Love may indeed ask for 
love ; but such beauty only a king may approach.— (4.) The investi- 
gation will probably soon be over. — The duke reflected that such a good 
opportunity might never recur. — 485. (1.) Poems, many of which may 
still be hidden away here and there in private collections. — Considerable 
as Byron may be as a genius, I am very much disposed to doubt whether 
any decided contribution to the education of the world is to be found in 
his writings. — (2.) Whoever has the entree to a sovereign, is at once 
stamped by the people as a man of influence, disguise it as he will. — 
Thus much is certain, that a large column of red porphyry, and a 
chapel over it, whether subsequently erected by repentant sovereigns or 
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sympathising citizens, or else at tlie expense of Elizabeth, marked the 
spot for centuries. — (3.) What is compatible with my duty, I will gladly 
give her. — So you brought an arrow with you from Brabant. I should 
like to see it. — (5.) Unmoved I can see you appear, unmoved can I see 
you depart. — I leave you my friend as a surety ; him may you slay, if 
I escape. — ^May better counsels guide you. — i86. (1.) He was not even 
allowed to speak. — Let things take their course, Master Arc ; let her 
have her will. — ^His tombstone, traveller, lets thee read who this man 
was. — (2.) Bid, sire, the odour of sacrifice ascend to heaven. — (3.) 
And Sophocles represents even Hercules as complaining, moaning, 
weeping, and shrieking.— Chateaubrun makes him out merely wounded 
by the poisoned arrow of a Trojan. — {Obs.) If you will let me know 
towards Christmas how far you have got on with it. — II. (1.) They 
followed the poet, without allowing themselves to be misled by him in 
the smallest trifle. — (2.) The governor ordered me to be summoned to 
his room. — So Charles cut ofE (caused to be cut off) the feet of several 
of the Romans. — {Obs. 3.) A white hat would look ridiculous ; black, 
brother, black is the thing. — i87. People declare they have read it in the 
papers. — ^At first she was about (or was disposed) quietly to acquiesce 
in our proceedings ; afterwards she remarked in what a false light they 
might after all be looked at. — (3.) Would to God there were no restless 
spirits in all Germany. — (4.) Whither would you go ? 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

490a. a good pelican, seeing her young pining, tore her breast open 
with her sharp beak. — 491. {Obs. 1.) But this very road had been oocu- 
piei by Wallenstein the evening before the battle to the great disad- 
vantage of his opponents. — I had no appetite for my dinner. — But to- 
day after the intense heat a thin mist had rolled up out of the gorges. — 
492. (0J«. 1.) And you really believed i t ? — ^We do violence to your politi- 
cal convictions? — (_Obs. 2.) God be gracious to you! — Hurrah for free- 
dom I— (0*». 3.) Thou holy stafE, would that I had never exchanged thee 
for the sword. — 493. Prince Eugene Maurice was accordingly looked upon 
as a prince of the blood at the court of Versailles. — Unmixed joy in 
life never fell to a mortal's lot.— At last their suppressed enthusiasm 
burst out in a long-continued cheer. — 494. (3.) She ought to have told 
her father the truth. — Who would venture to accuse Socrates of im- 
piety ? — May I venture to remind your Majesty of a precious life 1 — 
495. Filippo was up in the mountains for ten days. — Schiller's birthday 
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had been kept all through. Germany on the 10th of November, 1 859, 
■with great eolat. — 496. How happy is he, who need not throw aside 
his whole past life to bring himself into harmony with his lot. — He 
gave his name, which the major was just about to enter, delighted 
to see such a splendid figure.— 497. I must stay at home, for I am ill. 
— Man may never look upon himself as perfect, but he must always 
strive towards higher aims. — The golden age is past, no doubt, but 
the good bring it back.— (0J«. 1.) Either your assertion is correct, or 
you axe mistaken. — But you talk too much of all sorts of things. — But 
I will fall, aye, that I will, avenged or unavenged. — (_Obs. 2.) Bliicher 
meanwhile sent orders to all the divisions. — (OS-s. 3.) For a long time 
art had ceased to be a part of life, and had become an article of luxury. 
— I do remember the time when the most beautiful works of a Leonardo 
were pointed out in picture galleries only as remarkable and curious 
antiquities. — The queen has no advantage over the ordinary citizen's 
wife. — 498. And were I in cash, I should be in my right mind. — Even 
though it is night, our right shines bright. — 499. I still feel as though 
I had seen him somewhere. — 500. Though their unwise treatment of 
the occupants of the throne was not without its dangers, the resolute 
administration of the deputies and their traditions made amends for 
much. — 501. But when he weighed it in his unsupported hand, he 
found the sword far too heavy. — ■ The old smith strokes his beard. — 
He was your guest and had taken his seat by your hearth. — And he 
wished to dream once more the dreams of his youth. — There was only 
a narrow passage between the pews, along which the volunteers 
marched up, one by one, to the altar, in order to enter their names 
and to be enlisted for the holy war by shaking hands with the 
ofiBcer. 

CHAPTER XX. 

510. (1.) That oppressors should have nothing to fear is neither ne- 
cessary nor right. — (2.) I know that all countries produce good men. — 
(3.) The best answer to calumny is to treat it with silent contempt. — 
(4.) The rising and falling of the waves is the life of the sea — (5.) Of 
this will we be glad, that our God gave us life. — I thought it a terrible 
thing, that I had sacrificed sleep and rest and health. — (6.) For a proof 
that I send you, take him this paper.— 511. He saved himself by jumping 
out of the window. — Perhaps it is sorrow for him that has contributed 
to make my father unlike himself for some time past. — Cavour shows 
himself a true child of the nineteenth century, and especially by carrying 
on even his conspiracies in broad daylight.— My chief advantage con- 
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sisted in the prevalence of iiie love of qniet. — 512. He was firmly re- 
solved not to min Ms country by living as a prisoner of Austria. — 513. It 
is a great delight to transport oneself into the spirit of other times. — 
My good star saved me from taking the serpent to my hosom. — All your 
duties win consist in reading Homer aloud to me at meal-times. — 
Tyranny is not content with doing its work by halves. — 51i. I hoped to 
crown the minstrel's temples with the wreath of pine. — Tilly could 
boast that he had never yet lost a battle.— 516. Let ns see whether she 
will save him twice. — ^Let us know but one thing, what we are. 

CHAPTER XXI. 
518. Once Rotfuss said quite plainly behind me, " Now I know quite 
well who you are. You are the son of the forester of our district, so we 
are from the same part of the country. I have often worked for your 
father in the forest. He was a strict, precise man."— 518a. They de- 
manded the confirmation of the laws of Edward the Confessor and the 
Charter of Henry I. ; the king himself had promised it to them at Win- 
chester and he was bound to keep the oathhe had taken there. — 519. Wel- 
lington's friends were jubilant at the idea that there was at last a clear 
line of demarcation between the two factions, as the Tory catchword had 
it in those days. Canning's appeal to the Duke, to remain minister under 
him, was a piece of insolence ; the reply of the victor of Waterloo, that 
he had resigned the command-in-chiof of the army along with the office 
of Master-General of the Ordnance, was worthy of a hero. — 520. The 
English Court put an end to the contest by the declaration that it abso- 
lutely declined to maintain the Hessian trooi)S any longer, if the Land- 
grave would not at once leave them at the disposal of the King of 
England. — 521. These are the planets, said my guide to me, they rule 
our fate ; therefore they are figured as kings. — Be undismayed, so ran 
his appeal, and hold fast to the law ; then and then only will God exalt 
you again. For it was a holy war, he said, to which they were marching, 
and each man who desired to share the victory must make himself holy. 
It was not godless self-confidence that would overthrow the self-con- 
fidence of the godless, but a pure and humble mind, that amid the horrors 
of war held fast to the law and did not soil itself with the impurity 
which had been the glory of those wicked men. — And finally, how was 
it that even immediately after Frederick's death unprejudiced judges 
warned the world that people might as well give up predicting the ruin 
of the hated kingdom? After every defeat, they said, it had sprung up 
with renewed vigour, while all the damage done by war was more 
quickly repaired there than elsewhere. — 522. They bring me a report 
from Lenz that he is sick ; but I have certain intelligence that he is in 
hiding at Frauenberg with Count Gallas. — Persuade yourself I am an 
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orphan child. — For a long time past they had never heard of his having 
transgressed the letter of his charter. — 523. He is out of his mind, and 
you said so yourself. — As Goethe about the same time wrote that he had 
no longer any doubt as to the idea of the play, we found in this brilliant 
opening scene clear evidence that he soon got rid of such doubts. — 524. 
The amiable illusion that the purest development of human perfection 
is to be found only in the circle of poets and thinkers is widely spread, 
and especially among women. — It is the most striking cha«raoteristic of 
Christianity that it has abolished the idea of there being one nation 
specially favoured of heaven. — 525. An important prediction was re- 
peated, which caused much excitement, to the effect that on a certain day 
a tremendous storm would devastate the country. — 527. Theking decided 
that the office should be given to another child — Permit this stranger to 
be called. — Take care lest revenge be your ruin. — She is a woman, and 
women would always be glad that everything should bend under their 
soft yoke. — He is not worth troubling about. — (Ois. 1.) I insist on his 
lordship's withdrawing. — The main thing is that we meet him quietly. — 
I am not accustomed to let chance lead me whither it will, with its 
blind government and dark supremacy. — ( Ohs. 2.) Do not insist on his 
leaving you now. — Is only the Saracen worthy to be conquered by the 
sword of Christians 1 — • 528. First of all didst thou beseech Heaven, if 
unjust possessions were attached to this thy crown, to accept thee as a 
sacrifice. — 529.G-uebriantfearedthattheintentionoftheSwedeswas . . . 
— The king is good, and we will hope that he is just. — I fear we are all 
deceived. — I told you before that Margaret was ill ; I hope it is not a 
fever. — I have no fear that they will laugh this word to scorn. — 530. 
It is an open question, whether life is more abundant on the mainland 
or in the unf athomed depths of the sea. — Whether gold can really be 
made is a matter of indifference to me. — We have at last learnt to ask 
every man whether he has a country.— Tou know as little who you are 
as where you are. — The king continues in his familiar correspondence 
with d'Argens to ridicule this hypochondria. " It is said," he writes, 
"that a weir- wolf is now to be seen in France; no doubt it is the 
marquis . . . does he now eat little children 1 That was a bad habit 
he used not to indulge in." — 531. Are you going into the country to- 
morrow? Am I going into the country to-morrow? To be sure 1 
am. — Tou were in league with Babington, the arch-traitor, and 
his murderous crew. — When did I act thus? Show me the evi- 
dence. — He holds such decidedly opposite political views that . . . 
I hold opposite views 1 I know no political principle in society but 
one, and that is to drink with honest people. — 532. First of all he 
demands that du Ohatel, whom he describes as his father's murderer, 
be given up to him. — 533. The Athenians condemned Socrates to death 
because he corrupted the young. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

534. He had so distinguished himself at the great fire in the village 
that he received the medal of the Humane Society. — Things have come 
to such a pass that the emperor is afraid of his own armies. — 535. It 
shall be written so that it may pass for your own hand in a court of 
law. — (04s. 2.) If you can use something of all this without your letter 
becoming a book. — 536. Scarcely a day passed without something new 
and unexpected being arranged. — ^The territories of the Austrian 
princes were far from being purely Catholic countries. — 537. There is 
not a line in " Elective Affinities " that is not within my own ex- 
perience. — Who of us but has seen here and there a hope disappointed 
in the course of a year ? — There is not one of us but has taken from 
this drama the sense of moral indignation against the corruption and 
tyranny of courts. — Not one detail, the want of which would leave a 
blank, is missing to the picture. — I am sure there is not in the world 
such a thing as an idler who is an idler in his own judgment. — 538. 
Your recouciliation was a little too speedy to be lasting.— Yet the 
feeling in the country was too favourable to the king to be unsettled 
by that powerful prelate. — (^Ohs. 2.) The poet of the Messiah has far too 
many beauties for us to credit him with unreal ones. — 539. This 
happened without my being any the wiser for it. — A duel was over 
without my having heard anything of it. — ^Instead of going on in the 
more excellent way, the artists of the present time are returning to a 
narrow school. — 540. There was just the right difference of age between 
them for them to be married some day. — I am not virtuous enough ever 
to be able to join his party.— Your readers are scarcely sufficiently 
versed m Roman history to be quite clear as to the two meanings of the 
word " tribune." 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

541. Am I to forego enjoyinent of the present moment in order that 
I may be certain of the next 1 — Stay not in England, lest the Briton 
gloat his proud heart on your misery. — ^His father's death had called 
him home to take in hand the business now left without a master. — 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. — (OJs.) Thereupon Conradin 
threw down his glove from the scaffold, in order that it might bo con- 
veyed to King Peter of Aragon. — 542. Millions of proud warriors fell 
that we might enter into the inheritance of the Roman world. — ^Then 
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came the years of trial when he made shipwreck of all his personal 
pleasures and happiness, that he might become the self-denying 
sovereign of his people, the great permanetit Secretary of State, the 
hero of a nation. — 543. What have you done, then, to save her ?— 
( Obs.') Does the sun shine on me to-day that I may ponder on -what 
happened yesterday ? — 544. I hurried on before on purpose to prepare 
you for the result. — She willingly let him go that he might look after 
himself. — 545. Send a trusty messenger to meet him, who may guide 
him to me along secret paths. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

546. We go to the mountain ; we return there again when the cuckoo 
calls, when the birds begin to sing. — Once, whenever the father left 
home, there was a rejoicing when he came back again. — 547. When 
Frederick William became Elector he found nothing but disputed 
claims to scattered patches of territory. — When everything was still in 
the dim distance, you showed resolution and courage ; and now that 
success is before you, you begin to hesitate. — 548. As soon as he beckons 
with his finger the doors of the great prison fly open. — 549. They 
grapple furiously with their foe, while I with vigorous hand hurl my 
spear against the monster's loins. — Who but learns by teaching? — 
CObs, 2.) Iron must be forged while it is red-hot. — 550. It is only since 
they have possessed a literature of their own that Germans have been 
able to pronounce an opinion on literature. — Never since I have been 
thy voice have I sung joyous songs. — 551. Tell him the news before he 
hears it from others. — Yet they hoped to hold the town at least until 
they could get in the harvest. — 552. No sooner was the father dead 
than each came with his ring. — I had not to wait long when Goethe 
appeared in a blue surtout. — (Obs.) Yet scarce had the word escaped 
his lips than he would gladly have recalled it. — No sooner is one great 
work accomplished than a new one is planned. — 553. They were only 
recognised when they came quite close. — And only when the last man 
has fallen does the conflict end. — 554. There are moments in man's life 
when he is nearer to the spirit of the universe than at other times. — 
Do not remind me of those bright days, when your house gave me free 
entertainment. — 555. It is good and praiseworthy to attack a villain 
wherever he may be placed. — 556. At last he was privately informed 
that Lodroni's plan had been successful ; whereupon he broke ofE the 
negotiation, and admitted the town council to an audience. — 557. 
(Ois.) A man does not die of a day's fasting. — I recognised him by his 
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stammering. — 559. The undertaking was all the easier, as Saxony was 
entirely denuded of troops.— Why live apart any longer when union 
makes us richer ? — 560. I sing as the bird sings.— His good fortune was 
greater than had been supposed.— 561. . . paid for more royally than 
he ever paid for a good deed.— 562. Onoe he stood high ; let his fall be 
all the greater and more shameful.— Though Aristotle praises very 
highly the organisation of Carthage from a political point of view, yet 
it played but an insignificant part in the history of the world.— 563. 
The more the provisions melted away the more terribly did the famine 
increase (i.e., gradual melting away of the provisions brought with it 
a terrible increase of famine). — 564. Do as if you were at home.— 
Pensively sat the emperor there, as though he were dreaming of by- 
gone days. — ^I sometimes felt as if I were separated from G-od. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

567. If your conscience is clear you are.free. — I should be contented 
if my people praised me. — 568. Why did she permit the advances of a 
stranger if she had no hope to offer him ? — Many a man would never 
have become a reprobate if he had not been thought to be one. — 569. We 
shall be glad, if it pleases you. — England's youth would rise as one 
man, if the Briton saw his queen. — I am a destitute orphan, and if I still 
shuvld have a father I have no desire to see his face. — I hear footsteps 
outside, said she. If it slJould be Walter do not let the night pass with- 
out speaking. — 570. For safety is not for you if but the governor 
escape this storm alive. — Many things could they do, did they but 
accomplish them secretly. — They will save me, and should I be irretriev- 
ably lost, weep tears of sympathy for me. — 571. Wouldst thou know 
thyself, see how others act ; wouldst thou understand others, look into 
thine own heart.— 572. Not for all this rich island, not for all the lands 
the sea encompasses, would I stand before you as you stand before me. 
— Gladly would I have watched yet longer to enjoy such learned conver- 
sation with you. — 573. Of the men I could not say much, nor would that 
be very satisfactory.— 574. The king swears that he will punish the trick 
most terribly, even were his own son the culprit. — 575. And though 
hell itself should enter the lists, my courage shall not quail or falter. — 
Had it caught fire at that moment, the best part of its effect would have 
been lost. — 576. She must have deceived any man had she promised him 
her affection. — It scorches my hair, and like some ray of the sun smiting 
my head with too intense heat, it bums the power of thought out of my 
brain. — ^And certainly a man surrounded all his life long by tall, solemn 
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oaks must needs become a different being from one who took his daily 
■walk vmder sprightly birches. — 577. Though it was not he who invited 
the Saxons to Prague, yet it was his conduct which facilitated their occu- 
pation of the town. Therefore will we not fear, though the earth be 
moved, and though the hills be carried into the midst of the sea.^-578. 
Though they had only a small force to oppose to the enemy, yet they 
might hope to maintain their position. — Though she seemed odd to 
people, no one was observant or sagacious enough to discover the real 
reason. — (Oi«. 2.) Though all is circling in eternal change, let a' calm 
spirit stand fast amid the change. — (04». 3.) Even though the path 
of life be lost in the sea of mist, the still, small voice vrithin leads us in 
safety. — 579. (1.) Even though the old books are lost, they are written 
in our hearts. — Yet even though some natural cause had reft her of 
life, we should be called her murderers. — (2.) To man comes, be he 
who he may, his last success and his last day. — As the depths of the 
sea remain ever at rest, be the surface never so ruffled. — For those 
passages, whether they speak of a future life or of the present life, 
do all point to a distant future.— 580. I do not see what harm it 
could do to the second description had the first moved us ever 
so strongly, unless indeed the second is not in itself sufficiently 
moving. — Who did not ask even to see again her whom he had saved, 
unless indeed it should be his fate to save her a second time. — Trust 
no one unless you have eaten -a bushel of salt with him. — Did ever 
sleep sink o'er my eyelids without my having on the evening of each 
day bethought me how the hearts of my people beat in the furthest 
climes of my empire. — The Nurembergers never hang a thief unless 
they have caught him. — 581. However far he sends his voice, nothing 
living is seen here. — Whatever it be, I guarantee you your life. — How- 
ever grave the crime he has committed, his own terrible handiwork is 
punishment enough for him. — Great as were the expectations all 
Europe now cherished, everything went quite differently. — 582. Would 
you not gladly, both of you, and you especially, my daughter, do great 
services in return to the being who saved you, whether an angel or 
aman^ 
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Government of sonne Verbs and AcO'ectives. 



VERBS. 



Only Verbs presenting 


some difficulty to an Englishman are given here 


NoBraten 


dissnade 


einem etoag 


^ abtreten' 


resign 


einem or an einen etftaS 


> obne:^men 


take away 


eineni ettooS 


- Qt^ten 


heed 


(1) gen. ; (2) auf, ace. 




consider as 


einen fiir or aU 




esteem 


ace. 


5 ataben 
o^nen (imp.) 


avenge, punish 


ettoag on einem 


forebode 


dat. (aoc. old) 


onbeten 


adore 


aoc. 


anfaUen 


attack 


aoc. 


onfangen 
10 anflc^en 


begin 


(1) aco. ; (2) ntit 


beseech 


einen unt 


ange^en 


accost, afEect 


ace. 




apply to for 


einen um etmoS 


ongrenjen 


be adjacent 


an, with aoc. 


angretfcn 


attack 


aco. 


onhaben^ 


gain advantage 


einem et»a§ 


15 anhalten 


sue for 


um 


anMngen ' 


attach, impute 


einem etrooS 


anflog'en* 


accuse 


ace. and gen. 


anfomtnen (imp.) 


come over * 


aco. or dat. 




depend on * 


auf, ace. 


onlod^eln 


smile on 


ace. 


20 aniiegen 


concem,importnne' 


dat. 


-" onmagen (fic§) 


arrogate to oneself 


(1) gen., fi^ being acc.» 

(2) ace, fid) being dat. 


Qnne:^nten (fic^) 


interest oneself in 


gen. 


onraten 


advise 


einem etrooS 


onreben 


address 


ace. [fii^ einem 


25 anfcftliegen 


attach 


etroog on with ace., or 



' Literally Mchfmm one. not step away from. 

' In phrases like ibr hjerbet tt)m ntcfttg onfiflben fonnen, you won't get 

the letter of him. ' Sr {)0t mir ein§ ongetjongt, lie lias played me a trick. 

* Notice ouf Seib unb Seben onflagen, ouf ©djobenerfag onflogen, sue 

for damages. 

' (S§ fo'm mir eine gurd^t on ; eg fommt mi(^ eine Suft on ju fpielen. 

° ®§ lommt Diel auf ba§ ®liicf on, much depends on luck. 
' Literally lia against, stick to. ' Not in modern German. 
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onfeI)en 

anfci)ulbigen 
anfprei^en 
anfte^en 
30 ontreiben 

argern (ftc^) 

ouflegen 
bangen (imp.) 
bebenten (fic^) 
35 bebienen 
bebiraen (ftcE)) 
bebroben 
bebiirfen 

befe^Ien 

40 beffeiffgen^jtf''^) 

befreien 

begeben ' (ftc^) 

begegnett 

bege^ren 
45 benorren 

bepagen 

beibnngen 

be!ommen 

belieben^ (intr.) 

50 bele£)ren 

bemac^ttgen (ftcti) 
bemeiftern (fid§) 
iemii'ifen (ftc^) 
bene^men 

55 beneiben 

berauben 

bergen 
berufen (fid)) 
befdjeiben (ftc£)) 
60 befdiulbigen 
befd^toeren (fid)) 
beiinnen (Sid)) 
beftel^en 

betDa:^ren 



look on as 
see in 
accuse 
ask for 
suit, become 
incite 

be vexed 

impose on 

tremble 

betbink oneself 

serve 

avail oneself of 

threaten 

need 

command 

devote oneself to 

deliver 

resign 

meet 

desire, demand 

persevere, insist 

suit 

apply, inculcate 

get 

suit, agree with. 

please 

instruct in 
1 make oneself master 
I of 

trouble oneself 

take away 

envy 



rob 

hide 

appeal 

acquiesce in 

accuse 

complain 

bethink oneself 

consist 

insist 

protect 



etnen fur or aU 

einem ettooS 

aco. of person and gen. 

eitten um 

dat. 

eineit ju 

1) iiber with aco. ; 

2) an with dat. (old) 

einetn etwaS 

einem bor with dat. 

gen. 

ace. 

gen. 

etnen mit 

gen., sometimes aoc. 

dat. ; 

einem etroaS 

gen., rarely ouf with ace. 

einen bon 

gen. 

dat. 

gen. or aco. [dat. 

bet with dat., ouf with 

dat. 

einem etwaS 

ace. 

dat. 

dat. [iiber or bonof thing 

aoc. of person, gen. or 

gen. 

gen. 

itm 

einem etttiaS [um itioaS 

einem etwaS' or etnen 

(1) aoc. and gen. ; 

(2) einem etroaS (rare) 
ettoaS t)or with dat. 
Quf with aoc. 

gen. 

aco. and gen. 

liber with ace. 

gen. (sometimes auf, aoc.) 

anS or in 

auf with ace. 

einen Bor with dat. 



' Literally betake oneadf from ; the verb is used in other ways : fic^ 
in bie Str^ie begeben ; ftc^ begeben, to happen, &c. 

* Also a personal verb : to like, appror.e. 

' But if the person only or the thing only is expressed, it is put in 
the accusative. 
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65 bitten '- 


ask 


einen urn 


brauc^eit 


need, use 


ace, sometimes gen. 


bauern (imp.) 


grieve 

( 


ace. 

(1) gen. ; (2) an aco. ; (3) 


beiiten ' 


think < 


Ouf ace. ; (4) iibet ace. ; 
(5) Don 


bienen 


serve 


dat, (iiU in another sense) 


70 bunten(imp.) 


seem 


ace. or da,t. 


biirften (imp.) 


thirst 


einen noc^ 


eijipfien 
eingeben 
einbilben (ftc^) 


inspire 


einent etnaS 


inspire 


etnem etmaS 


imagine 


mir ctmo§ 


75 efein (imp.) 


taedet. 


einem Dor with dat. ' 


entaufiern ((t^) 


renounce 


gen. 


entbe^ren 


do without 


ace. or gen. 


entbtnben 


release, deliver 


ace. and gen. or tion 


entblofeen 


strip 


ace. and gen. or Bon 


80 entbre^en (ftc^) 


abstain from 


gen. 


entfaUen 


escape 


dat. 


entgelten* 


pay the penalty of 


aco. (formerly gen.) 


enthalten (fic^) 
entloben 


abstain from 


gen. or Oon 


unburden 


aco. and gen. or Don 


85 enttofjen 


dismiss, release 


ace. and gen. 


entlebigen 


release 


ace. and gen, or bon 


entraten 


do without 


gen. or ace. 


enti:,iiften (M) 


get angry 


fiber ace. 


entf^Iagen CM) 


renounce, get rid of 


gen. 


90 ent egen 


deprive 


ace. and gen. 


ent innen (fi^) 


remember 


gen. 


entwo^nen 


disaccustom 


aoc. and gen. or bon 


entjiie^en 


take away 


ace. and dat. 


erbatmen (M) 


take pity on 


gen. or fiber aco. 


95 erbofen (fi(^) 


get angry 


fiber ace. 


crfre^en (M) * 


dare [joy 


gen. 


erfreuen (fi^) 


take pleasure in, en- 


gen. or an dat. 


ennnern^ 


remind 


ace. and gen. or an with 


erildren 


declare 


einen ffir; also ju [aco. 


100 erfubnen (fic^) * 
eriaffen 


dare [give 


gen. or jn 


remit, excuse, for- 


einent etroas 


eriebigen 


release 


ace. and gen, or tjon 



' Also ba§ bitt' id) bii), when the thing is expressed by a neuter pro- 
noun. 

2 (1) (2) call to mind, remember ; (3) excogitate, devise ; (4) (5) tt)a3 
benien ©ie borubcr (baoon)? 

^ Sometimes an ace. of the person, sometimes a gen. of the thing is 
found. 

* Sometimes takes an ethic dative as well : er foQ eg ntir entgelten. 

' Be bold enough to commit, einel grebete, &c. 

° As a reflexive verb it has the rellexive pronoun in the accusative. 
A few instances are found of the pronoun being in the dative, and the 
thing remembered in the accusative. 
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erltegett 


succumb 


dat. 


erlbfen 


redeem 


ace. and t)on 


105 ettnangeln' 


want 


gen. 




be wanting 


dat. 


ernennen' 


appoint 


aoo. and ju 


erfc^reden 


be frightened 


bor dat., or iiber aoc 
formerly gen. 


erftaunen 


be astonished 


uber aoo. 


erwa^nen 


mention 


gen. or aoc. 


110 erwet)ren(fi^)3 


abstain from 


gen. 


fe£)ten 


miss, not hit 


aoc, sometimes gen. 




be wanting to 


daf 


inben (ftd^) 


adapt oneself to 


in with ace. 


pray 


JU, sometimes dat. only 




ask, entreat 


einen urn 


fitefien 
115 flu^en = 


run away 


Dor dat. [ace. 


curse 


dat.. sometimes auf with 


olgen ^ 


follow 


dat. 


reuen (fti^) 


take pleasure 


gen. or andat.;ilberacc.; 
auf ace. 




reuen (imp.) 


be pleased 


ace. 




rieren (imp.) 


be cold 


aoc. (niid) in bie SSeine) 


120 


ro£)nen 
Tommen 


serve 


dat. 




profit, avail 


dat. 




ilrdbten (ficb) 


fear 


BOr with dat. 


gebieten 


command, rule 


dat. or liber with aco. 


gebrauc^en 


use 


aoc. or gen. 


gebrei^en (imp.) 


be wanting 


tnir on 3tat (dat.) 


125 gebittiren 


be due 


dat. 


geben!en 


mention 


geu.s 


gefoHen 


please 


dat. 


genord)en 


obey 


dat. 


ge^orett ' 


belong 


dat. or ju or in with ace. 


130 geiaen 


be sparing 


niit 


gelangeit 


arrive 


ju, on, auf, with aoc. 


gelingen (imp.) 


succeed 


dat. 


gelten 


pass as 


fiir with aco. 


(imp.) * 


concern, be worth 


aoc. 


geliiften (imp.) 


desire 


einen na(5 


135 getnabnen 


remind 


aoc. and gen., or an aoc. 


geniegen 


enjoy 


gen. or aoo. 



' Also used impersonally with on. 

^ ©inen pm iRit^ter, &c., ernennen. 

' Also occasionally, ntir ettrog erwetiren. 

* If used impersonally, e0 feblt ntir an 3«t. 

5 A genitive is occasionally found with flud^en. 
' Giefolgt con is used in the passive, but is scarcely correct. 
' With dative, belong; with ju inform a part erf, iaS get)OCt JU Uteinem 
&nU. Also unter ein ®erid^t, in ein Slntt, &c. 

* ®§ gilt fein Seben, Ms We is at «itaA«;,biefe 2Borte gelten mir, I am 
meant. 

9 Also einent etrooS, remember against. 
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gereid^en ' i 


tend, redound 


gereuen (imp.) " 


repent 


gefdjwetgen 


keep silence about 


140 gettial^ren 


become aware of 


gemo^nen 


accustom 


glauBen 


belisYe 


gleid^en 


resemble 


grauen (imp.) 


shudder 


145 fatten 


consider as 




lay stress on 




cling to 


fiarren 


await 


bid 




be called 


l^elfcn 


help 


Ifeinreidien 


suffice 


i50 ^jintetljalten 


withhold 


hoffen'^ 


hope 


pren 


hear 




listen to 


l^ulbtgen 


' do homage to 


bungern (imp.) 
155 tiaqen 


hunger 


complain 


foften 


cost 


la^en 


laugh at ' 




smile on, please * 


la^eln 


smile on, please 


leben 


live on 


160 tet)ren 


teach 


loSftjrec^en 


release, absolve 


liiften (imp.) 


desire 


jnodben 


make 


maiinen 


remind 


165 ntangeln 


be without 


mangetn (imp.) 


be wanting 


nttjpbrau^en 


misuse 


milfallen 


displease 


tnt6glitden(imp.) 


fail 



emem ju 
aco. and gen. 
gen. or tjon 
gen. or ace. 
eineti on with aco. 

(1) dat. of person 

(2) ace. e§, bos 

(3) on with aoc." 
dat. also on with dat. 

(m respect of} 

einem ' tior with dat, 

einen fur 

Quf aoc. 

on dat. 

gen. or ouf with ace. 

ace. 

same case as subject 

dat.5 

einem ju 

einem etwag 

aco. (neui. pron.) or ouf 

ace. [with ace. 

ouf ace. 

dat. 

etnen noi^ 

iiber ace. 

ace. of price, dat. or aoc. 

of person 
gen. or iiber ace. 
dat. 
dat. 

Don (rarely gen.) 
two ace. 
Don or gen. 

etnen noi^ 

einen ju 

aco. of person ; gen. or 

gen. [on with ace. 

dat. of person, on with 

dat. of thing 
aco. or gen. 
dat. 
dat. 



> ®ag gerei(it if|m jur Et)re. 

* The more common construction is i)iefe§ SBort gereut mid^. 

^ 9In ®efpenfter, on SSSunber gtauBen, to bdiei-e in ghosts, miracles, &c. 

* Sometimes ace. of the person. ' Ace. rare. 

^ Formerly took genitive : ouf is used both with persons and things, 
the simple aoc. of things only. 

' Gen. of the person or thing mocked at ; iiber of the cause of laughter. 

* lUe terrarum ndhi prceter omnes angnlus ridei. 
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170 mtfelingen (imp.) 


fail 


dat. 


miltrauen 


distrust 


dat. 


noioljmen ' 
noc^benfeii 


imitate 


dat. or aco. or both 


follow in thought 


dat. 




reflect on 


liber aoc. 


nad&tnad^en 


imitate 


einem etwag 


175 na4fet)en 


overlook 


einem etmaS 


nai^[te§en 


be inferior to 


dat. 


na^en 


approach 


dat. 


na^ern,'' 


bring near 


ace. and dat. 


ne^men 


take away 


einem etwag 


nufecn-' 


be useful 


einem ju 


180 obhegen 


be incumbent on 


dat. 


*)flegen» 


take care of, devote 
oneself to 


gen. or aoc. 


racE)en (fid)) 


avenge oneself 


an dat. [person 


roten 


advise 


aco. of thing, dat. of 


rufen 


summon 


ace. 


185 fdiaben 


injure 


dat. [Sor with dat. 


djdmen (fic^) 
qalten 


be ashamed 


gen. or itber with ace. or 


dispose of 


uber with aco. 


djeltcn 


rail 


ilber aoc. 




call derisively 


two aoc. 


fieuen (fief)) 


shrink 


gen. or Bor dat. 


190 fi^meicfteln 


flatter 


dat. 


fc^onen 
fef)nen (fid^) 


spare 


gen. or ace. 


long 


nad) 


finnen 


think 


auf aee. 


ftjaren 


spare 


aoc, formerly gen. 


195 fpielen 


play 


urn 


fteuern 


steer 


ace. 




stem, resist 


dat. 


ftreiten 


fight 


um (also iiber) 


ftreben 


strive 


nai^ 


teilne^men 


participate 


an with dat. 


200 trai^ten 


aim 


na^ 


trauen 


trust 


dat. 


trcturaen (imp.) 


dream 


einem bon 


c 

trogen | 


(1) defy 

(2) presume upon 


dat. 

auf with aco. 


iiBerfii{)ren 


convict 


aco. and gen. 


205 iiBer^eben 


relieve from 


aoc. and gen. 


uberl)eben (fid/) 


presume on 


gen. 


iibertreffen 


surpass 


einen an or in with dat. 


iiberjeugen 


convince 


ace. and gen.* 



' If both person and thing are expressed, the person is in the dative, 
and the thing in the accusative. 
* Also with ace. 

3 Notice SRat^ ^Jflcfl^n, ber SBoHuft fflegen, &c. 
' Also takes Bon. ' @ic^ ncil;ern, approach. ' Aco. meaning seold, 

z 2 
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unterfongen (fid)) 
210 unterliegen 

unterioinben (fid^) 

tierargen 

Derbieten 

serfetjlen 
215 Bergejjen 

Berlaffen (fi^) 

uerletben 

Sermejfen (ftc^) 

berfeSen 
220 oerfe^en (fi^) 

serfi^em (fid^) 

Dertrouen 

bertroften 

bertneifen 
225 DertDunbern Hid)) 

»erstd)ten 

uerjtneifelit 

h)a§Icn 

roahren 
230 raanrnetimen 

ffialten 

Warten | 

roefiren 

roehren (fid^) 
235 n)etrf)en 

weigern (fic^) 

tDet§ina(^en 

roerben 

roerben (imp.) 
240 tDtberfa^ren 

tDtberf^jred^en 

toibeifte^en 

tniHigen 

wittfatiren 
245 toiirbtgen 

jei^ett 
jienten 
iufe^en 
250 juf^)red)en 
iiirnen 
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undertake ' 


gen. 


succumb 


dat. 


undertake ' 


gen. 


take in ill part, 


einem etwaS 


forbid [blame for 


einent etmaS 


miss 


ace. (rarely gen.) 


forget 


gen. or ace. 


rely on 


ouf with ace. 


make unpleasant 


einent etroaS 


presume to 


gen. 


provide 


einen mit 


expect 


gen. or aoc. ' 


make sure of 


gen. 


entrust, trust 


einent etoaS or dat. only 


console with the 


ace. and auf with ace. 


hope of 


(rarely gen.) 


banish ' 


ace. and gen. 


wonder 


gen. or iiber with aoc. 


renounce 


auf with ace. 


despair 


an with dat. 


choose 


einen ju 


guard 


ace, sometimes gen. 


observe 


ace. sometimes gen. 


exercise authority 


gen., or iiber with ace. 


(1) attend to 


gen., or ace. 


(2) wait for 


gen., or auf with ace. 


stem, resist 


dat. 


abstain from 


gen. 


yield 


dat. 


refuse to adopt 


gen. [person 


persuade of * 


ace. of thing, dat. of 


become 


same case as subject, 


begin to feel 


dat. [or su 


befaU 


dat. 


contradict 


dat. 


resist 


dat. 


consent 


in with ace. 


oblige 


dat. 


deem worthy of 


aco. and gen. 


reckon (on) 


auf with ace. 


reckon (among) 


ju with dat, unter 


accuse 


ace. and gen. 


befit 


dat. 


look at 


dat. 


promise, award 


ace. and dat; 


be angry with 


dat. 



' Generally something presumptuous. 

' If the expected is in tiie aoc, ft^ is in the dative ; if in the genitive, 
\id) is the accusative. The latter is the more usual. 
' generally vrith be§ Sonbe3. In other meanings ordinary rules apply. 
* With the idea of imposing upon. 
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obgeneigt 


averse 


dat. 


ab^olb 


unpropitious 


dat. 


abtriinnig 


disloyal 


dat. 


a^nli(^ 


similar 


on or in with dat.' 


6 angeboren 


innate 


dat. 


ongeftorig 
angelegen 


belonging to 


dat. 


important 


dat. 


angene^m 
anfidjtig 


agreeable 


dat. 


in sight of 


gen.'' 


10 onMnbtg 
an tbgtg 


becoming 


dat. 


offensive 


dat. 


arm 


poor 


an with dat. 


ouPHig 


striking, strange, 


dat. 


bang 
15 bebtirftig 


afraid [offensive 


bor 


in need of 


gen. 


befliffen 


devoted to 


gen. 


begierig 


Sreedy 


gen. or ouf with aoc. or 


befannt 


acquainted 


nad^ 
mit 


bemanbert 


versed 


in with dat. 


20 bemu^t 


conscious 


gen.^ 


eiferfu^ttg 


jealous ' 


ouf with ace. 


etgen 


peculiar 


dat. 


ctngebent 


mindful 


gen. 


etmg 


agreed 


in with dat. or iiber with 

ortrt 4 


25 erfal^ren 


experienced 


acc.^ 
in with dat. 




etnb 


capable 


gen. 2 




hostile 


dat. 




ertig 


finished, ready 


mit 




ret 


free 


bon or gen. 


30 


remb 


stranger to 


dat. 




rob 

rudbtbar 


glad, proud 


gen. or iiber with aoc. 




productive 


on with dat. 


gebenf 


mindful 


gen. 


gefafet 
35 geliDrfant 


prepared 


ouf with ace. 


obedient 


dat. 


mm 


sparing 


mit 


gefdifift 


skilful 


in with dat. 


gered^t 


just 


gegen 


getoalir 


aware > 


gen. or aoc. 


40 gewartig 


expecting 


gen. 


geroig 


certain 


gen. 



' Also a dative of the person or thing resembled. 
' Also takes an accusative of words like e§, toaS. The ftiJ^ which often 
accompanies bettJU^t is a dative, like sibi conscius. 
' Of one's power, honour; &c. 
* A gen. in one or two phrases, and in poetry. 
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gemo^nt 


aocUstomed 




gen., ace. or an with aoo 


getDogen 


favourably inclined 


dat. 


gierig 


desirous 




gen. or nac^ 


45 gro^ 


great 




an or in with dat. 


IjabljafI: 


in possession 


of 


gen. 


IjinWiigltd) 


sufficient 




an 


farg 

funo, funbtg 


chary 




mit 


acquainted with 


gen. 


50 lebig 


empty, free 




gen. or OOn 


leer 


empty, 




gen. or an with dat 


log 


rid 




gen. or ace. 


litftern 


desirous 




nad) 


ntttd^tig 


master of 




gen. 


55 miifae 


tired 




gen., sometimes aoo. 


neibifd^ 


envious 




ouf with aoo. 


offen 


frank 




gegen 


quttt 


rid 




gen.' 


rei(^ 


rich 




an with dat. 


60 fatt 


weary of, satiated 


gen. or ace. 


d)ulb 


to blame for 


>ith 


on with dat. 


f^ulbig 


guilty = 
indebted 




gen. 

aoc. of measure 


fiefier 


safe, certain 




gen. of, t)or with dat./ro»! 


Iparfam 


sparing , 




mit 


65 taub 


deaf 




gegen 


teil^aftig 


participating 




gen. or on with dat. 


treu 


faithful 




dat. or gegen 


iiberbriiffig 


weary of 




geii. 


ilberlegen 
70 oer^afet 


superior 




etnetn an, or tn (dat )' 


hateful 




dat. 


Berluftig 


forfeiting 




gen. ' 


Berfcbwenberifc^ 
Oerfc^loffen 


lavish 




mit 


reserved 




gegen 


DoC 


full- 




gen. or Don 


75 wert 


worth 




gen. or aoo. of prioe 




worthy 




gen. 


ioilrbig 


worthy 




gen. 


jufrieben 


content 




milii 



■ Also aco. of e§, bog, &c. 
* Also be§ XobtS fd^ulbifl. 
' 8(n Sraft, but in einer Sunft. 



APPENDIX IIL 



List of Strong and Irregular Verbs. 



Parts printed in ordinary type are formed witliout irregularity 
according to the weak conjugation. 

The last column contains a few of the nouns and adjectives formed 
from the root of the verb, or cognate to it. Of course only a. few can 
be given. In many cases one of several compounds has been given 
instead of the unoompounded uoijn. One or two English derivatives 
have been inserted. 

Verbs marked with " are also conjugated in the weak form. 

The imperative is generally given with the final e, which is often 
dispensed with in strong verbs. 

Forms in DracKets are less common. 
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LIST OF STRONO AND IRREGULJlS VERBS. 



InfinitiTe. 


English. 


Present Ind. 


Imperative. 


•SBadeit ' 


bake 


6ad<l, (Sdt 


bade 


IBeMIen" 


command 


befieQIft, beftcp 


befie^I 


iBefIei6en(M)» 


apply one's self 


befleigeft, befleigt 


befleige 


SBeginnen' 


begin 


beginnft, beginnt 


beginne 


B Seigen 


bite 


beigeft, beigt 


betfit 


JBergen 


hide, secure 


birgft, Hrflt 


bits 


aSerften 


burst 


birft(eft), birfKorweak) 


(Bitft) berfte 


•SBewegerf, " 


move, induce 


bewegft, betoegt 


bemegc 


SBiegen » 


bend 


btegft, biegt 


biege 


10 SBieten' 


bid, offer 


bieteft, bietet 


btett 


SBinben 


bind 


binbeft, binbet 


binbe 


58itten« 


beg 


bitteft, bittet 


bitte 


58lafen 


blow 


bloi(ef)t, blaft (or weak) 


blofe 


Sleiben' 


remain 


bleibft, bleibt 


bleibe 


IB SSIeic^en' 


torn pale 


btei^ft, bleibt 


blei^e 


•SBraten » 


roast 


bratyt, btot 


brote 


Srei^cn 


break 


bri^ft, bri^t 


bri^ 


SBrenncn 


burn 


brennft, brennt 


brcnne 


SBringcn 


bring 


bringft, bringt 


bringe 


20 ®enlen 


think 


bentft, bcnit 


bente 


•®ingcn " 


hire 


bingft, bingt 


binge 


Srefc^en 


thrash 


bttf^eft, brifrftt 


(bttfi^) brefdje 


Sriiigen 


press, throng 


bringft, bringt 


bringe 


®urfctt 


dare, may, need 


iatf, bntfft barf 


(Biirfe) 


86 gmpfe^len" 


recommend 


empfteblft, emp^eblt 


emvfie^I 


•erfdireden '» 


be frightened 


etf^ritfft, etf(^rirft 


etf^rid 


(Erroagen" 


consider 


ermagft ermdgt 


ermage 



' strong conjugation not mnch used, except in phrases with past parti- 
ciple, as l^auggebaden or ^auSbocfen. 
' S3e(Ieigigen, weak, is also nsed. 
' Same root as gS^nen, yawn, open. 

• Weak when it means to set in motion, more physically. 

• Old form beugft, bcugt, beug. 

• Distinguish these two verbs from each other, and from beten, to pray, 
which is weak throughout. From bieten there are the old forms beutft, bCUt; 
beut. 

' Beally bC'Ietben, the latter part being now represented by leben. 
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Past Ind. 


Past Subj. 


P. Participle. 


Sronp 


Cognate Nouns, Jca 


ittt 


biile 


gebaden 


6 


gtoieBod, batch 


iefa«{ 


befo^Ie(befS^Ie) 


befo^len 


6 


aSefe^I 


beflig 


befliffe 


bcfKffen 


3 


5Iei6 


icgann 


begonne(ganne) 


begonnen 


6 


Segtnit 


6i| 


6iffe 


gcbiffen 


3 


S3i6, bit 


barg 


burge (bftrge) 


geborgen 


6 


Surg, fflerg, ©erbergf 


barft or Jorft 


biirfte (bStfte) 


gcborften 


1 


[borougb 


imot 


bcwBge 


betoogcn 


1 


SDSagen, SBeg 


tog 


bBge 


gebogen 


i 


S8ug, Su(^t, SSogen 


bot 


bote 


geboten 


i 


®ebot, S8ote, Oebiet 


bonb 


banbe (bilitbe) 


gebunben 


6 


SBanb, 83unb, bond 


bat 


Mtt 


gebeten 


2 


eSebet, bead 


6Iie8 


bliefe 


gebtafen 


7 


SBIafe, SBlatter, blast 


blieb 


bliebe 


geblicbcn 


3 


Seib, Seben, fleber 


blit^ 


blithe 


geblti^en 


3 


SBIei^, ^Xtd) 


brict 


btiete 


gcbratcn 


7 


2BiIbpret=S!BiIb.brat 


ira^ 


btiii^e 


gebroc^ca 


1 


SStu^, brac^, SBroden 


brannte 


btannte or weak 


gebrannt 




S3runft,Sranb [breach 


btaftte 


briii^te 


gebra^t 






bad)te 


iadiU 


geba^t 




®cbah!e 


(bang, bung) 


(bange, bunge) 


gcbungen 


6 


3)tng, aSebingung 


brof4 (brafi^) 


brdft^e (briifc^e) 


gebroftt)cn 


1 


[thiong 


braiig 


brange 


gebrungen 


6 


®rong, ®ebrange. 


butfte 


butfte 


geburft 




Jlotburft, ScbiirfniS 


empfa^I 


embfo^leCfa^le) 


cnnjfoftlen 


6 




etfi^ral 


erf^tiife 


etf(^t;otfen 


1 


©(^red 


etwog 


cttooge 


ettoogen 


} 





• SJIeil^en, bltach, is weak. As intransitive the compound erbletl^en is 
eonunoner than the simple verb. 

» Weak in transitive sense, but Past Part, always gebratett. 

"> Sebingen is generally weak. 

" gel^Ien, the obsolete word from which these two verbs are formed is a 
genuine German word, and has nothing to do with fe^Ieit, fail, be wanting, 
trhich is of French origin. 

" The transitive verb erft^reden, to/righten. is weak, as is also the umple 
fdjTCiInt. 

" Beally a componnd of toiegeit. So is betoegen. 
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Infinitiye. 


English. 


Present Ind. 


Imperative. 


effen 


eat 


im, m 


«e , 


gotten" 


go, drive (fare) 


fa^tft, f a^rt 


fo^re 


so gallen 


fall 


foHii, font 


fane 


gongen 


catcli 


f angft, f ongt 


fange 


ge^tett 


fight 


mm. pat 


(fi^t) fc^te 


ginben 


find 


pnbeft, flnfaet 


ftnbe 


glec^ten 


plait 


mm. mt 


(flt^l) pecftte 


S5 gttegen" 


fly (as a bird) 


Picgft, fitcgt 


fliege 


glie^en" 


flee 


flie^ft, flie^t 


flie^e 


gtiegen" 


flow- 


fliegeft, flie&t 


fliege 


•grogen" 


ask 


fragft. frogt (also a) 


frage 


greffen" 


devour 


frtifeft, frigt 


frig 


40 grieren 


freeze 


frierft, friert 


friete 


•e^arcn 


ferment 


gSrft, gftrt 


gdre 


(Seboren '» 


bring forth, bear 


gcbterft gebtctt 


gebtet 


®e6en 


give 


gicbfl or gtbft, gtcbl or 


gieb or gib 


®ebei^en 


prosper 


gcbei^ft, gebei^t [gtbt 


gcbci^e 


*B ©e^en" 


go 


gc^t, ge^t 


gel)e 


©elingen ^^ 


succeed 


e§ gelingt 


e§ gelinge 


(Selten 


be worth 


giltft, gilt 


gilt 


®cnefen'' 


recover 


genefeft, geneit 


gcnefe 


®ente6en " 


enjoy 


gemefteft, geme6t 


geniege 


BO ®ef(^e^en" 


, happen 


gef^ielit 


e§ gef^ebe 


©eroinnen 


win 


geminnft, gerainnt 


geioinne 


®teBen" 


pour, found, east 


giefecft, giefet 


giege 


®tet^en 


resemble 


glei(^ft, glei# 


gletcbe 


•®Ieiten" 


glide 


gleiteft, gleitet 


gleite 



" SBaHfa^reit, WiUfa'^ren, are weak, and 80 is Befabrflt, to fear, from 
another root. gat|icn is used of going in a carriage, boat, or other oonreyanoe, 
not of riding on horseback. 

" glcugft, fleugt, fleug, old. 

" gleu^ft, fleu(^t, fleud^, old. 

" S?leu6t, fleugt, fleug, old. 

" Mostly weak, grug, friige are not now used. 

'° For Sereffen, applied mostly to animals. 

™ Or gebSrft, gcbSrt, gebdre. The simple verb, identical with bear, 
fero, Sec, does not occur in modern German. 
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Fast Ind. 


Past Snbj. 


P. Participle. 


Group 


Cognate Nouns, &o. 


1% ngeil 


S^e 


gegeffen 


2 


9la3 (carrion) 


fulii: 


fftlire 


gefa^ren 


5 


p£)re,ga^rt,®efo!)t 


Pel 


fiete 


gefatlen 


7 


gatt, eJefaHcn 


Png (Penfl) 


finge (f!enge) 


gefongen 


7 


gang, ginger (?) 


foi^t 


fSi^le 


gefoititcn 


1 


(Sefed^t, gu(^tel 


fanb 


fanbe 


gefunben 


6 


gunb 


ffodit 


flii^te 


gefto^tett 


1 


gtac^S 


ftoB 


flSfle 


geflogen 


i 


gtug, giugcl, giode 


flo^ 


mt 


geffo^en 


i 


giu^t, gio^ 


|lBg, floffeft 


me 


geffoffcn 


i 


Slu6, gio6 


(f«Ufl) 


(friige) 


gefragt 


6 




frag, fcageft 


frage 


gefreffen 


2 


gro6 


frot 


friire 


gefvoren 


4 


groft 


flor 


gore 


gegoren 


1 


©afc^t, yeast, @etft 


gefiar 


ge6ore 


gefioten 


1 ■ 


a3a^re,®eBurt, ®ebetbc 


gab 


gfibe 


gcgcfictt 


2 


®aBe, ®ift, aRitgift 


gebtei 


getiie^e 


gcbie^cn 


3 


bt(^t, gebiegen 


giug (gicng) 


gtiige (gienge) 


gegaiigctt 


7 


®ang 


gelang 


geloiige 


gelungen 


6 


letdE)t (?) 


gait 


golte(galte) 


gcgolten 


6 


®elb, giilHg, ®ilbe 


genaS 


gcnfife 


genefen 


2 




genot, genoffeft 


geiioffe 


genoffen 


4 


®cnu6 /SKufe, ®enoffe 


geMaS 


gefc^a^e 


gef^e^en 


2 


©cfjii^t, ®efc^i^te 


getvann 


getoonne (ge^ 


getponnen 


6 




g»§, goffeft 


gBffe [woune) 


gegoffen 


4 


®u6, ®otfe 


gHi^ 


gitcfie 


geglidien 


3 


SBergleic^ 


glitt 


gliite 


geglittcn 


3 


glatt, ®ntfd6e 



" From the prefix ge and the widely-spread root i — . 

" Distinguish this impersonal from the intransitive gelangcn, arrive, 

" The factitive corresponding to <nefen is nS^rcn, maie to thrive, nouritX 

" ffieneufet, geneufet, geneug, old. 

»» The corresponding factitive is f^iden, properly to ditpoee,jmt, 

«» ®eu6t, geu6, old. 

" Siegleiten is from be>geleiten and is weak. 
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Infimtive. 


English. 


Present Ind, 


Imperative. 


55*®Iimmcn 


glimmer, glow 


gitntmft, glimmt 


glimme 


®roben 


dig 


fltabft, grobt 


gtabe 


®reifen 


seize 


greifft, greift 


greife 


$oBen " 


have 


t)a\t, fiat 


fiobe 


fatten 


hold 


fiiiltft, pit 


finite (fiolt) 


60 ^angen" 


hang (f ntr.) 


fifingft, fiongt, or weak 


fionge 


*$traen 


hew 


fiou(e)ft, fiout 


fioue 


^eben 


heave, lift 


^ebft, ^eBt 


fiebe 


©eifeen" 


(l)bid; (2) be 


^etfeeft, fieigt 


fieiSe 


gelfen 


help [called 


fiilfft. fitlft 


fiilf 


S5 Sennen 


know, ken 


fennft, ferntt 


tenne 


•ISiefenpren) 


choose 


liefeft or lieft, ttc|i 


Refe 


•SlimntcK 


climb (clench) 


Ilimmft, Ilimntt 


Ilimrae 


Rlingen 


sound 


Ilingft, flingt 


Hinge 


filneifen 


nip 


fneifft, ftteift 


fneife 


TO Sommen 


come 


weak or fpmmiitr fSmmt 


{omme (f omm) 


fionnen" 


can, be able 


tanti: fannfi, Itinn 




gricdien" 


creep 


Irie^eft, frte(^t 


Irie^e 


Saben" 


load, invite 


iasft,jaiitorIabeft,Iabet 


lobe 


Saflen » 


let 


ISffeft, logt 


lafle,Io6 


76 Saufen 


mn 


laufftr lauft or weak 


loufe 


Seiben" 


snfier 


leibeft, leibet 


leibe 


fiet^en 


lend 


Icifift, leifit 


leifie 


Sefen" 


read 


liefeft or lieft, lieft 


lies (lefe) 


Siegen 


lie (Jflcere) 


liegft, Itegt 


liege 


80 Sofc^en " 


be ezting^shed 


lift^eft or tif^t. imt 


im 


Siigen'' 


lie (mentiri) 


Iflgft, lugt 


liige 


Sleiben 


avoid 


meibeft, meibet 


meibe 



" The reflexive oomponnda befioben, gefisben are regular ; so also U 
(janbfiaben, § 181. 

^ When transitive generally weak, though in that sense the factitive 
fiiingen is preferred. But fiing is often used transitively. 

" In the sense to bid, the jiast participle is often fietfeen with another 
infinitive, following the analogy of verbs of mood. 

'■ Uhland has erlofeil in past participle. 

" Past participle also lonnen, mogen, mitffen as verbs of mood. 

" ffireu^ft, Ircutfit, fteudfi, old. 
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Pastlnd. 


Past Snbj. 


P. Participle. 


Group 


Cognate Kohhh, &e. 


glomni 


gISntme 


gegfommeu 


6 




aruB 


gtilBe 


gegrabett 


6 


®roB, ©ruBe, Oruft 


9"ff 


9"ffe 


gegttffen 


3 


Oriff 


^atie 


Ifattt 


ge^aBt 




J&aft, $eft 


fliclt 


^ielte 


ge^alten 


7 


§alt, ©tattfjalter 


Vm ffllenfl) 


^iitge (^tenge) 


gefiongen 


7 


Song, §enler 


^ieb 


^tebe 


gc^uen 


7 


§ieb, ^eu 


^ob 


pbe or ^iibe 


ge^oben 


6 


erl^oBcn 


*«e«, Ijiefteft 


5tege 


gel^ei^en 


7 


©e^eife, an^eifd^ig 


Ijalf 


pife (pife) 


ge^olfen 


6 


©ulfe or §ilfe 


lannte 


fennete or 


gefannt 




ffiunbe, Sunft, uncouth 


lor 


lore [fonnte 


geioren 


4 


SBiUfiir, Jfurfiitft 


Ilomm 


tliJmme 


geftommen 


6 


Stomra 


Kang 


Iliinge 


geltungen 


6 


maxiQ, Stinge 


Iniff 


Iniffe 


gelniffen 


3 


Sniff 


fant 


liiine 


gefommen 


1 


Slntunft, Bequera 


fonnte 


!vnnte 


gefonnt 




JEunbe, ffiunft 


fro4 


{roc^e 


gehodien 


t 


Krii^JlJet 


Hi (tabete) 


titbe (labete) 


gelitben 


6 


Soft, ©if)uBtobe 


Iie§, (iegeft 


He^e 


gelnffen 


7 


Untertog, nac^ldfftg 


Kef 


ttefe 


geloufen 


7 


Souf, gettloufte 


Utt 


line 


gelitten 


3 


Seib, Setbenfc£)aft 


Ite^ 


lie^e 


gelic^en 


3 


Slnteil^e, iJe^en, loan 


las 


liife 


gelefen 


2 




tag 


lage 


gelegen 


2 


Soge, flager, ®ete- 


lofd) 


tmt 


gelafi^en 


1 


[gen:^eit 


lofl 


IBge 


gelogen 


i 


Sug, Sflge 


ntieb 


ntiebe 


gemteben 


3 





'* The two meanings represent different roots ; purists make the verb 
weak in the sense invite (einlaben, borlaben). 

X Past part, also (affen as verb of mood ; remember that betanlaffetl is 
weak by § 181. , 

" SBerieiben (einem etwai) to make unpUaiant, is weak ; bemxtletben is 
bom the nomi SKitletb, § 181. 

ST 7}je original meaning is that of the Latin lego, gather ; at. English 
Uaie, to glean. 

'» Is generally weak when used transitiYely. 

" fieuaft, leuflt, leugl old. 
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Infinitive. 


English. 


Fresentliid. 


Imperative. 


SKeffen 


measnxe 


utiff eft or mift, mtgt 


mif 


SKogen" 


may, like 


mag, magft/ mag 




85 ayatjen" 


must 


mug> mugt/ mug 




Dle^men 


take 


iiimmft/ ntmmt 


nimm 


Bennett 


name 


nennft, nenw 


nenne 


$feifen 


pipe, whistle 


pfeifft, iJfeift 


pfeife 


«Pf[egen« 


cherish, be wont 


Ijflegft, »)ftegt 


Jjflege 


90 ^reifcit" 


praise 


^jreifeft, »)reift 


Oteiff 


•OueHen 


spring forth 


qiiinft, quiUt 


quia 


aioten 


adyise 


ritft, tot 


rate 


JReiben 


rub 


teibft, retbt 


teibe 


SReifeen 


tear 


teigeft, reigt 


teifee 


»6 Sleiten 


ride 


reiteft, reitet 


reite 


iRcnnen*' 


run (a race) 


rennft, rcnnt 


renne 


SRte^en 


smell (reek) 


tie^ft, ried^t 


rie^e 


SRingen 


wrestle 


rtngft, ringt 


tinge 


aJtnnen 


run, flow 


rinnft, rinnt 


rinne 


100 fRufen 


call 


riifft, ruft 


tufe 


©aufen " 


drink (sup) 


faufft, fouft 


faufe 


©augeu 


suck 


faugft, faugt" 


fauge 


•ec^offen" 


create, get 


mm, Wafft 


\d)afie 


©c^aHen 


sound 


fd^oHft, f^ant 


fc^aUe 


106 ©(^eiben 


separata 


jdieibeft, Weibet 


f(^cib« 


©4einen 


appear 


f^einft, fc^eint 


fc^eine 


©^elten 


scold 


fi^ittft, mu 


f*itt 


•©(^eten" 


shear 


f^ietft, Wtrt 


mtt 


Sd)ieben 


shove 


f(^iebft, t^iebt 


f^iebe 


110 ©(^iegen 


pKnot 


fdiiefeeft, f^icfet 


Mie^e 



*" Is weak in the sense to be leotU, and generally so in the sense to 
eherith, to take ears of. 

*' Sobfireifen sometimes weak, sometimes strong ; |)rei§geben is referred to 
the Italian dar preta. 

•' Is weak when used as factitive of rinneiU 

u Like an animal, opposed to trinfeiu 
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Past Ind. 


Past Subj. 


P. Participle. 


Group 


Cognate Nouns, Ico, 


mnf 


tnage 


Bemeffen 


2 


aJiag, oermeflen 


mort)te 


mil^te 


gemoi^t 




WaOjt 


muf)t( 


niii^te 


semujjt • 






nu^m 


niil)me 


geuonimen 


1 


SBetnunft, Slnna^me 


nan lite 


nennetc, 


gcnannt 




5Rame 


Pfiff 


Ppffe 


gcpftffen 


3 


^Jfiffifl 


»>f»«9 


pftBfle 


gcpftoiien 


1 


wm wm, 


pried 


»»riefe 


gcpriefen 


3 


ijJreiS [pliglit 


qnon 


qitSlIt 


gequoUctt 


6 


Quelle 


riet 


viete 


geraten 


7 


iRot, mm, Oerdt 


rtcb 


ricbe 


gerieien 


3 




rig, rifleft 


riffe 


geriffen 


3 


m%, SRife, write 


titt 


ritte 


gerttteit 


3 


ffiitt, aiitter, toad 


raniite 


tennete 


gernnnt 






ro(4 


vodie 


gerodiett 


i 


Slauc^, ®eru(^ 


rang 


riinge 


gerungeu 


6 


SRanle, wrong 


rann 


riitne or riiniie 


geronnen 


6 


SBIutrunft 


rief 


ricfe 


geriifen 


7 


Suf, ®eriic^t 


f-ff 


fBffe 


fleioffen 


1 


®nwt, sup 


fofl 


im 


grfogcn 


i 


©augling 


fd)iif 


ffUflfe 


gefdjoffen 


5 


®ef^aft,.fc^aft (suffix) 


fi^pK 


ftfioae 


(gcfdioHeu) " 


6 


©^all, ®^eae 


fdjieb 


fdiiebe 


gefditcSen 


3 


abf#eb, S(^eitcl, 


fi^ien 


f^iene 


gefi^ienen 


3 


©(^ein [S3efd)eib 


ft^alt 


fi^iJUe 


gefi^olten 


6 


unbeMoIten 


Mor 


fd)i>re 


geft^vren 


1 


qjflugfc^ar 


fdlDb 


fd)obe 


geft^oben 


i 


Sluft^ub, ©^ubtabe 


[*ofc fdioileft 


fd)Bjfe 


gefi^Bffen 


i 


©dio6," ®^u6, ©*at 



" Distinguislied from the factitive fdugen, rankle. 

" Strong in the sense create, weak in the sense get, for which t)erf4affeii 
ii t.'ie usual word. 

" Chiefly in the compounds erfc^oHeit, bCrf^oHen. 

•' The past part, is always geft^oren; befc^eren, allot, is weak. 

«• Our' Hoot or shot (paying one's shot). 
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Infinitive. 


English. 


Present Ind. 


Imperative. 


S^inben 


flay 


f^inbeft, f#nbet 


fdltnbe 


©c^Iafen 


Bleep 


wm mm 


Wlafe 


©(^logen " 


strike 


fd)la9ft, fr^lSflt 


mm 


©d^Ieic^en 


sneak 


fd)Ieid^ft, Mlei^t 


fd^Iett^e ' 


ll6*©^Ieifen»» 


Blip, whet, raze 


fc^teifft, fc^teift 


fcftlcife 


©c^letfeen 


sUt 


fc^IciSeft, fe^Ieifit 


fc^Ieige 


Sc^Itelen " 


shnt 


wiiefeeft, mm 


WUefee 


©c^Iingen" 


sling, swallow 


mm% mmi 


fc^linge 


®4inei6en 


smite, fling 


f^meifeeft, ft^nteifet, 


f^metSe 


120*@^inelaen" 


melt, smelt 


f^miljeft, fiJimtlit, or 

[weak 

f^naubeft, fc£)naubt 


fi^wilj 


©d^nauBcn " 


snort 


fc^naube 


©ct)neibcn 


cut 


f^neibeft, f^neibet 


jcbneibe 


•©(i)rau6cn 


screw 


ft^roubft, fc^raubt 


jc^raube 


©c^reiben 


write , 


f^reibft, f^reibt 


jc^teibe 


126 ©^reiert 


cry, shriek 


Wreift, Wreit 


i^teie 


@d)retten 


step, stride 


fd^reiteft, fd)reitet 


fd)reite 


©c^waren 


fester 


fdiwierft, fAwtert, or 


fi^more 


©d^roeigen 


be silent 


f^meigft, fd)treigt[weak 


f^roeige 


•©c^toetten " 


swell 


fc^tvilt^, fdjtviOt 


{(^uitt 


ISO ©^wintmen 


swim 


fd^tointnift, f(^wiinint 


f(^wimine 


©(ftroinbcrt 


vanish 


fd^iDinbeft, ftf)Winbet 


fd^minbe 


©d^roingen " 


swing 


j^mingft, f^mingt 


fc^rotnge 


©c^mbrcn 


swear 


fd^tDbuft, Wmbrt 


fc^roore 


©e^en 


sea 


fieJift, fteM 


fiel)(e) 


I36'@ieben " 


boil, seethe 


ftebeft, fiebet 


ftebe 


©ingen 


sing 


ftngft, fingt 


finge 



" For rotfc^tagen, fteronfi^Iagen, see § ISO (181). 

"> Weak in the senses to rate, to eonvey in a tledge, and sometimes in 
other meanings. 

" SdftleuBt, f*Ieu6t, Wleuft, old. 

'* The meanings mind and twalloto belong to different verbs, which have 
now the same form. The latter was originally fc^Itnben, whence ©c^Iunb. 

" Properly strong only in its intransitive sense ; in its transitive sense 
it is more correctly weak, but not always so used; as a derivative of 
©^melj, to enamel, it is weak. 
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Past Ind. 


PaBtSubj. 


P. Participle. 


Group 


Cognate Noons, tn. 


fAnnb/ fi^anii 


fc^finbc/ f^anie 


gef(^ttnben 


6 


@(^unb (offal) 


fdllief 


fdlliefe 


gefc^Iafen 


7 


©c^Iof, fe^toff 


Mlug 


fc^Uge 


gefi^logen 


6 


Sd^Iag ©c^Iai^t 


fAti4 


f^K^e 


gefi^Ii^en 


3 


@I^Ii4 sleek 


fiJUiJ? 


(•Dliffe 


oefAIiffen 


3 


©(^litf 


f<i(«6 


mm 


nefi^lifTen 


3 


©^liS, a5erf(^Iel6 


Woi 


mm 


gef^Ioffen 


4 


©*Io6,®ii&Iu6,®(]^WHel 


Wans 


f^Ifinge 


geftftlangen 


6 


©(^Unge, ©(^longe 


Mmifc fr^mtffeiJ 


Mmiffe 


gefcftiniffen 


3 




fi^niol} 


f^molje 


gef(iftm»I}cn 


6 


©i^malj, ©d^meb, 
[emal" 


fdinpt 


f^nSbe 


gef^nobeit 


4 


©(^nupt)e,@d^nu))feii 


f^nitt 


f^nitte 


gefi^nittett 


3 


©(^nitt 


f^roB 


m'oU 


gefr^roBen" 


4 


©(^raube 


fi^riei 


fi^rie&e 


gef^rieben 


3 


©thrift 


f*»te 


fdirieCe) 


gef^rie(e)n 


3 


©d^rei, (Sefd^rel 


f^ritt 


f^titte 


gefd|t;ttten 


3 


©i^titt 


l^ttiot 


fcl^ivore 


gefii^Uoren 


1 


©efd^milr, f^toer 


Mtttea 


f^tttege 


gef^lDiegett 


3 




fi^tnoll 


fd^woKe 


gef^totoUen 


6 


©d^wulft, ©(^tt)«ne 


f^wamnt t 


f^tviimnte oi ) 
[f^toomme / 


gef^wommeii 


H 


©itoatnm,©d^tt)emra«i 
©unH)f 


f^tttani) 


f^wiinbe 


gef^uunben 


6 


©(^minbel 


f^uang 


f^tnange 


it\itamettt 


6 


©4toung, f^toanl 


(f^ttor) 


fc^tviive 


gef^looren 


6 


©colour, answer 


fa4 


fsije 


gefe^eo 


2 


®ertd^t, Sorftc^t 


foti 


fSUe 


gefotten 


4 


©ub, soapsads, 


rang 


fange 


gefnngen 


6 


®efang [sodden 



*' Throngli Italian tmalto, 

** Also written fd^niebeo. There are old forms of the present with n 
(Wneubft, &o.) 

>< Especially in the form berfl^iobeit. 

" Oeaerally weak when transitive, strong when intransitiye. 
** Sefc^tDingen, toprovida aith toingi (©d^toinge), is weak. 
*' Mostly weak in past tense, not in past participle. 

A A 2 
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InfisitiYe. 


EngliBh. 


Present Ind. 


ImperativeL 


©iltfen 


sink 


finlft, finlt 


fmfe 


©innen •• 


think, mnse 


ftnnft, finnt 


ftitne 


©i^en 


Bit 


ftfecft, m 


m 


140 ©oHen 


shall 


fou, foa{it> fun 




eptitn 


spit 


ftei(e)ft,ft)et(e)t 


mt 


©pinnen 


spin 


frinnft, f^jinnt 


ffiinne 


©ptec^en 


speak 


f«)rtil)ji, fpri^t 


fpn* 


©ptiefeen 


sprout 


frrtefeeft, fpriefit 


f^jtiege 


145 ©pringen 


spring 


fljringft, f»)rinflt 


fpringe 


©ted|en 


sting 


fii^ft, fti*t 


fiiiJJ 


•Stecten" 


stick 


(fHrfff, flitft) or weak 


ftede 


©te^eit 


stand 


fte^ft, fte^t 


mt 


©te^Ien 


steal 


ftiedlft, jtie^lt 


fiielil 


150 ©tcigen 


mount 


fteigft, fteigt 


fteige 


©terben 


die 


ftttBft, ftirbt 


ftirb 


©HeBcn " 


disperse (tntr.') 


fttebft, ftiebt 


fttebe 


©tinten 


stink 


ftinlft, fHnlt 


ftittle 


©togctt 


push 


flSgeft, (top, or weak 


ftoge 


155 ©trei^eit 


stroke 


ftreid^ft, ftretc^t 


ftretd^e 


©treiten 


contend, strive 


ftretteft, ftrettet 


ftreite 


Sl^un" 


do 


t^uft, t^ut (i^t t:^ut) 


t^ue 


Iragen" 


bear 


trngft, twflt 


troge 


Zieffen 


hit 


triff ft, trtff t 


triff 


160 XreiBen 


drive 


tretbft, treibt 


tretbe 


Sreten 


tread 


trittft, ttitt 


tritt 


Krinfen 


drink 


trin!ft, trinft 


trinft 


•Xriefen" 


drip 


triefft, trieft 


triefe 


^rflgen 


deoeivfl 


truflfi, Mgt 


Mge 


166 SJerbetben« 


spoil 


bwSirtii, rtttHttt 


MtMxi 



*° Oeftnnt in phrases like gleic^ geftnnt is rather formed from ©ijoi 
than a part of the strong verb. 

" Always strong aa a transitive verb. 

•• ©teuBft, fteuBt, fteub, old. 

•' The past indicative (especially in the form ttjif) with an infinitiw 
is used popularly for the past tense of an ordinary verb : ii^ t^St lotntneil 
= id) font ; bte atugett t^aten tbm finlen (Goe.) 
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Past Ind. 


Past Subj. 


P. Partioiple. 


Group. 


Cognate Noans, fto. 


fant 


fSnIe 


gefunlen 


6 




fnnn 


fBnne (fanne) 


gefonnen 


6 


©inn, Befonnen 


foft, foSeft 


fo§e 


aefeffen 


2 


©efffl, anfaffla 


fonie 


fottte 


flefoBt 




@4ulb, BhaU 


f»ie 


^ieie) 


Befpie(e)n 




©Ijeit^el 


ft)ann 


\pime (fl^anne) 


gefponnen 


6 


@})inne (spider) 


fprocft 


\ptaiit 


gefprodien 


1 


Sptad^e, ®pm^, 


f»»roi fproffeft 


fpwffe 


gefptotjen 


4 


@)3ro6 [©pric^mort 


fprnng 


fptange 


gefpvunaen 


6 


Sprung 


flaA 


P4e 


geftodien 


1 


@ti^, Staiftl 


Cftal) 


(flSfe) 


geftedt 


1 


©totf, ©tiid, SBcrftcd 


ftanb (ftunb) 


ftiinbe (ftflnbe) 


geftanben 


5 


©tonb,©tunbe,©tatt 


f»«I)I 


ftStile 


gefto^Icn 


1 


®tcbftot|I 


ftiefl 


ftteffe 


geftiegcn 


3 


©teg, ©ttege, stirrup 


ftotb 


ftiii^be (ftarie) 


geftatben 


6 




ftoi 


ftiifie 


gcftoben 


4 


©tauB 


ftani 


ftaiife 


geftunfen 


6 


®eftonI 


fttet, mm 


ftiefie 


gefto^en 


7 


©to6, ftugtg 


Ptidi 


ftttdie 


geftnt^en 


8 


©treid^, ©tri^ 


ftrJtt 


fttitte 


nefttitten 


3 


©trett, ftreitifl 


t^at 


tpte 


get^an 




SBat, tptig 


trug 


ttilfle 


getvofleti 


6 


ajertrag, SracBt 


ttaf 


trijfe 


getrpffen 


1 


trifttg 


ttieB 


tttebe 


gettieben 


3 


SrieB, Srift 


ttat 


triite 


getreten 


2 


Sritt 


ttant 


ttiinte 


getrunfen 


6 


%tanl, Sruttl 


troff 


troffe 


gettroffen 


4 


Sropfen, Sroufe 


tros 


ttone 


getronen 


4 


SBetrug 


oetbarb 


oerbiitbe 


nerbDtben 


1 6 





" For Beaufttogt, beauftrogen, see § 181. 

" Xteufft, tteuft, treuf I old. 
" Intransitive strong, transitive weak, but the strong forms are often 
niied for the transitive verb also. The participle berborbeit nas become 
practically an adjeolive. 

,4. A 2 
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LIST OF STRONQ AMD IRBEGULAB TERBS- 



InfinitiTe. 


EngliRh. 


Present Ind. 


Imperative 


Serbriegen" 


▼ex 


eerbriegep, Detbriegt 


Berbrtefie 


SSergetfen 


forget 


toerBiffeft, tiergtSt 


oergtg 


Serlieren 


lose 


toerlterft, ftetltert 


Betliere 


SBad^fen 


grow, wax 


tD&SiU9, toaitft 


mac^fe 


170 SCSafd^en 


wash 


tnof^e^, aafi^t 


roaf^e 


•SSBcBen" 


weave 


toebft, mebt 


webe 


SEBei^en 


yield 


toeie^ft, iBeic!^t 


nei^e 


SlBetfen 


stow 


weifeft, meift 


meife 


•SEBenben 


turn (tr.) 


toenbeft, tDcnbet 


wenbe 


175 SDSetben 


sue 


luirbft, ftitrtt 


tviri 


SBetben 


become 


tttrft, intrb 


hjetbe 


SBerfen 


throw 


totrfft, toirft 


Wirf 


aBiegenCwageu)" 


weigh 


hJtegft, toiegt 


wiege 


SBtnben 


wind 


Winbeft, winbet 


loinbe 


180 SBiffen 


know 


mm, weifet, toei§ 


wiffe 


SEBoIIen 


wish, will 


Witt, tviUft, uia 


toone 


gei^en 


tax with, accuse 


itm, set^t 


jci^e 


gie^en 


draw 


iim, hW 


gie^e 


Swingen 


compel 


gwingft, itoingt 


jwinfle 



" eerbieugt, old. 



u Jiostly weak. 



LIST OF STRONa AND IBRKQULAB YBRBS. 
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Fastlnd. 


Past Subj. 


P. Participle. 


Group 


Cognate Nouns, Sat, 


Dttbrotf-brDfTeft 


berbrBffe 


DcrbrofTen 


4 


SSerbrug 


i»e»906, -flogeft 


vergiige 


bergcffcn 


2 




uertor 


uerlSre 


oerloten 


4 


SBerluft, lo« 


IVU^S 


tvii^fe 


gtUa^fen 


6 


38u^§, ©etoSd^S 


ttlUfl^ 


tvuf^e 


getoaf^en 


6 


SBdfd^e 


mob 


tviibe 


gemotien 


6 


(Semebe, SBabe 


mx6i 


tvii^e 


geivi^en 


3 


meid^ 


mieS 


tviefe 


gewiefen 


3 


SBett)et3 


uanbte 


hienbete 


getvanbt 




BeiDonbt, tieriBoiibt 


ttiarb 


tvutbe 


getnot^ben 


6 


aBtrfiel 


ttiurbe or toiarb 


wiirbe 


getvotben 


6 


SBSutbe 


uarf 


tviirfe, tvarfe 


gctvorfcn 


6 


Sffiurf, warp 


nog 


taoge 


gctopgcn 


i 


SBBuc^t, ®ettiid|t 


uanb 


tonnbe 


gettiunben 


6 


aSanb, ©etnanb 


uugte 


toiigte 


gewugt 




gewig, aSife 


wottte 


tooHte 


getooUt 




SaSitte 


m 


iiefte 


gejieJieit 


3 


SBerjii^t 


ios 


jSge 


gejogcn 


4 


8ug, 3ud)t, ©ernog, 


twang 


auanse 


gejwuugen 


6 


amang. [3eiig 



• But roiegen, rocJi, is weak. 
well-disjpoied to. 



The participle gettJOgett often means 
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Page, 
ao, prefix to nouns 139 

— prefix to verbs 125 

ober, conjunotion 113 

— prefix 139 

abtoutenbe SBerben 90 

abgelebt 254 

8lbfc^eu, gender 39 

abstract nouns 153 

— article with 154 

accent 9 

according as 300 

accusative 172 

— absolute 178 

— cognate 175 

— double 175 

— of extent 173 

— of time wben 172 

— with adjectives 178 

Odjten, with genitive 197 

address, pronouns of 227 

adjectival sentences, 277, 292, 306 

— endings 52 

adjectives after pers. pron. ... 170 

— as adverbs 100 

— comparison of 45 

— declension of 40 

— in relative clause 236 

— neuter as nouns 166 

— strong and weak 41, }66 

— syntax of 160 

— uninflected 161, 171 

— used as complements only 163 
adverbial additions, place of 271 
adverbial sentences 278 

— genitive 199 

(j/ferprep. or conj 116 

after, prefix 139 

agn 212 

a|nt, e§...inir 87 

algebraical expressions 70 



Page. 

all, atte 167 

aUein, conjunction 118 

allent^alben 56 

ollerbingS 107 

aHerliebft 165 

alliteration 156 

alphabet 1 

alS bag 292 

— Ob 301 

— order after 273 

oK and ba 296 

— and ttiie 296,300 

atfo 107 

ailterS, son ^er 220 

am with superlative 103, 164 

a most 165 

an, prefix to nouns 139 

— prefixto verbs 127 

— preposition 202 

— with noun after was 236 

anbert^alb 70 

anerfennen, onbertrauen 97 

anne^men, fi4 genitive 197 

Stnfdtllag, derivation 127 

onfidotig, with ace 178 

— — gen )49 

anftatt lio 

— with supine 251 

ont, prefix 139 

antecedent and relative 232 

— omitted 235 

Stttttt^, derivation 139 

Slntmort, gender 39 

any 66, 238 

apodosis 302 

apposition 149 

— for partitive genitive ... 193 

— to sentence 150 

appositive complement 150 

— — infinitive as 248 
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Page. 

arm an 196, 203 

articles 11, 153 

— ooalesoinff with preps. ... 159 

— in apposition 158 

— omitted 154, 156 

— repeated 158 

antomnten, ouf 205 

as 115 

asif 301 

asking', verbs of 176, 226 

o^eit, derivation 98 

au^ 106 

auf, prefix 127 

— preposition 204 

ouferfteSen 97 

auf with superlative 103 

9tuge, deoUned 24 

0U§, prefix 127, 139 

— preposition 214 

auSgebient 254 

aufeen, prefix 139 

aufer, preposition 215 

auxiliaries 72, 255 

— of mood 94 

— in final sentence 295 

— of passive 81, 83, 256 

— omitted 256, 259 

— variable 255 

SBaier, declined 15 

Balb, compared 47 

balb 6oIb 109 

ajanb, gender .38 

— plurals 28 

S8an!, plurals 28 

=bor, adject, termination 53 

— adject, in, with dat 181 

SBau, plural 29 

SBauer, gender 38 

— declined 24 

Be, prefix 47, 174 

Beouffid^ttgen 98 

beouftragen 97 

bebiirfen, gen. or ace 174, 196 

BeeinJIuffen 97 

befemen, dat. or aoo 174 

befegltgen, aoc 174 

before, prep., conj. or adverb, 116 
begeben, ftd^ 118 

— with gen 196 

begegnen, dat 183 

bege^ren, gen. or ace 174 



Page. 

begtnnen, derivation 118 

iBegriptobrter 11 

befiagen, dat 174 

benomsten, with ju 250 

bepenoe, accent 9 

bei, prefix to nouns 140 

— prefix to verbs 129 

— preposition 21^ 

— ttieitem nid^t 217' 

Beibe, Beibeg...: 66, 70 

Befotnmen 118 

— with dat 174 

Bele{)ren, aco. or gen 175 

BelteBen, dat 174 

belonging, verbs of 180 

BetnoStigen, ftc^, gen 199 

Bentttleiben 97 

bene^mcn, fic^ 118 

beobad)ten 97 

bequetn, derivation 91 

SJeftreBen, plural 29 

SBetrug, plural 29 

BewenDen laflen 174 

BeiBugt, fid^ with gen 195 

binnen 217 

bitten, two ace 176 

— withunt 226 

Bleiben, derivation 118 

— , with infinitive 249 

body, parts of 156, 184 

Braud^en, gen. or ace 196 

SSucEel, gender 38 

aSunb, plural 29 

iut 113 

Capitals 9 

— adjectives with 164 

— infinitive with 247 

Kerentonte, plural 16 

=d^en, suffix 50 

g^Or, gender 38 

Christian names, decUned ... 27 

etiri^tuS, declined 28 

classical names, declined 27 

collective nouns, gender 32 

syntax 146, 154 

commas, inverted 11 

common nouns 153 

comparative sentences 301 

comparatives, declined ,. 47 

— formed with ntel^r 165 

comparison of adjectives 45 
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comparisoa of adverbs... 46, lii3 

complex sentences 275 

compound nouns for adject. 160 
concessive adverbs 107 

— sentences 306 

concord, first 145 

— second 160 

— third 232 

concrete nouns 163 

conditional mood 72, 244 

— sentences 302 

conjunctions, classified Ill 

connotative 153 

consecutive sentences 291 

consonants classified 5 

coordinate sentences, order... 270 
ooordinative conjunctions ... Ill 

copulative verbs 142, 150 

could have 260, 263 

oouplednouns 145, 156 

ba, compounds of 56, 61 

— andtoetl 299 

— as conjunction 296, 299 

— for relative 237 

bofiir 114 

ba^er 107 

bamate 107 

bontit, in final sentences 294 

S)on£, plural 29 

bann 107 

bar, prefix 129 

borum 107 

dates 173 

dative •. 179 

— ethic 184 

— for possessive 187 

— of person interested 183 

— of relation 183 

— of remoter object 179 

— of taking away 180 

— with compound verbs ... 185 

— with impersonals 182 

— with intransitives 182 

day, time of 70 

days of month 70 

decimals 70 

declaratory sentences ■ 267 

declension of nouns 13 

bemnad^ 107 

demonstrative pronouns ...60, 232 
benlen, gen. or an 198 



benlett, auf 206 

— iiber 211 

benn 107 

bennod^ 114 

dentals 4 

ber and weli^er 234 

— article 12 

— demonstrative 6(1 

— relative 62 

berenttoegeit 56 

bergleidjen 194 

berjenige 61 

bero 60 

berfelbe 61 

begljalb 107 

befjen, /m« 231 

befjentioegen 56 

befto 114, 301 

be^toegen 107 

bietien, dat 183 

biefer, declined 60 

biefer and jeiier 232 

biefeS or bieg 60 

diphthongs 3 

disjunctives 112 

displeasing, verbs of 182 

distributive numerals 71 

— pronouns 66 

bod^ 105, 114 

i^orji, French 234 

S)Orn, plurals 28 

brein, 130 

britttialb 70 

®rU(i, compounds modify ... 19 

bitnft, eS, ace. or dat 177, 180 

bu, declined 55 

— when used 227 

burc^, prefix 135 

— preposition 224 

burdf au§, burd^«u§ nitf)t 109 

biirfen 263 

e in gen. and dat 19 

— suffix, gender 35 

— — meaning 51 

each other 66 

eben, eben nid^t 109 

— prefix to nouns 140 

=ei, suffix, gender 34 

meaning 52 

ein, einer 64 

— einS 68 
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Page, 

etn, prefix 129 

— spaced 156 

einanber 66 

einp^en 98 

etngebenf, gen 198 

eingefteljen 96 

eintge 65 

— inflesioii after 167 

either 66 

efeW, e§,dat. 182 

=el, suffix 49 

•el, =en, =er, nouns ending in... 22 

elf, derivation 69 

ellipsis of auxiliaries ...256,259 

— • — nouns with ad] 160 

— — subject 148 

empor 130 

=en, >ern, suffixes 52 

ent, prefix 119 

entbe^ren, gen. or ace 195 

entgegen, preposition 217 

entlong ill 

entfagen 181 

enttpred)en, dat 182 

enttpeber 113 

epithets only 164 

@r meaning you 228 

=er, noun suffix 48 

— numeral forms in 71 

— from names of towns ... 170 
Cr, prefix 120 

erbarmen, fti^, gen 197 

SrbC, gender 38 

— plural 28 

erfreuen, fii^, gen. or an 197 

erinnern on 203 

— fi(^, gen. or on 198 

er'^alten, derivation 93 

emtangeln, gen 197 

etmahnen, gen. or on 198 

erfftufen, derivation 98 

erft 104 

erwetiren, fi(^, gen 196 

erj, prefix 140 

eS .55 

— introductory 147, 230 

— pleonastic 231 

— representing a noun 229 

— with impersonals ... 148, 230 

ethic, dative 184 

etlidie 65 

ettDOg 65 



etoa§ ®ute0 65, 192 

every other day 226 

era 59 

explosive sounds 5 

extent, aco. of 173 

=fa4 suffix 71 

factitive verbs 98 

faUg 304 

foft 102 

fe^Ifd^Iagen 97 

fel)It, eg 196 

geig, declined 28 

final sentences 294 

finite verb 142 

folgen, dat 183 

— personally in passive 258 

folgti^ 107 

for- (forbid, &c.) 123 

gormmotter il 

fort 130 

fractions 70 

frogen, two ace 176 

freili^ 107 

freuen, fi4 gen. or an 197 

fricative sounds 5 

griebe, plural 29 

fro^, gen 197 

from behind 206 

— under 211 

frii^, compared 47 

fiifilen, with infin 249 

giirft 13 

gufe, plurals 28 

future, meaning probably . . . 244 

— present for 241 

fiir 224 

— unb fiir 224 

©anfefiifed^en 10 

gonj, undeclined 170 

gar, gornid^t 109 

ge>, dropped in past part 89 

— prefix to nouns 140 

— prefix to verbs 122 

gef alien, derivation 122 

— with dat 182 

gegen, prefix to nouns 140 

— preposition 225 

gegeniiber, preposition 217 

gegoren, dat. or gu 222 

(Seif el (®ei6el), gender 38 
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gehngt, eS 70 

getten, filr, &o 150 

geliiftet, e§, nod) 198 

gemag 109, 217 

gender 31 

— double 38 

geniegen, aco. or gen 197 

genitiTe 188 

— adverbial 199 

— elliptical 193, 194 

— objective 191 

— of fulness 195 

— of material 193 

— of quality 193 

— of separation 196 

— or Don 189 

— partitive 191 

— petrified 193 

— possessive 190 

— prepositions with 110 

— Saxon 157, 189 

— subjective 190 

— witb adjectives 198 

— with verbs of feeJing ... 196 

geitug, with genitive 192 

geographical names, declined 28 

— gender 33 

geraten, derivation 122 

gern, compared 47, 103 

gerund 251 

gefc^ie^t, e§ 76 

®eMt, plurals 28 

gefte^en, derivation 122 

gelcd^reit, derivation 122 

©erodt, plural 29 

getBdrtig, gen 198 

gemig, gen 198 

gewoljnt, aoc 178 

— gen. or on 195 

geffio^nen, an, 3U 195 

giefit, c§ 86, 177 

gilt, e§ 177 

giving, verbs of 179 

glauBen, with supine 250 

flleidien, dat 182 

islei^en, ntetneS 194 

©IM, plural 29 

grauet, e§, dat 189 

Grimm's law 5 

compared 46 

ajun 97 
, plural 29 



Page. 

(Sunfteit, ju 110 

gut, compared 46 

gut^eigen 97 

gutturals 4 

tfahen, conjugated 74 

:^ab;^oft, gen 198 

=:^aft, suflSx 54 

fiaft, gender 38 
al6, undeolined 170 

halben, l)aI6er ill 

fatten, fiir 152 

l^anbetn, conjugation 94 

l^onb^aBen 97 

t barren, gen. or auf 198 
gar;;, gender 38 
eibe, gender 38 
eitanb, derivation 88 

■^eigen, with inf 249 

.t)ett, suffix 50 

fielfen, with inf 249 

^er, prefix 130 

•tierr, declined 15 

^lerj, declined 23 

5in, prefix 130 

l^inter, prefix 138, 140 

— preposition 206 

t)interl)alten, ace. and dat. ... 181 

his 231 

historical present 240 

tiodfi compared 46 

l^oc^ai^ten 97 

l)b(i)ft, bb(^fteng 103 

lio^ton 9 

:^offen, gen. or ouf 198 

^oren, with inf 249 

§orn, plurals 28 

howover, fo 300 

Mbfdtl, derivation 53 

Dungert, el.-.mi^ 87 

§Ut, gender 38 

^iiUxi, 'iiH), take care not 2,50 

hyphen 11 

ic^ declined 55 

=t(M, =ig, gender 34 

=i(flt, suffix 53 

=te, gender 34 

=ier, gender ,34 

=ieren, verbs in 89 

4/ omitted 304 

— rendered by fo 108 
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=ig, suffix 52 

S^r, when used 228 

S^ro 59 

imperative 90 

— substitutes for 245 

— passive 258 

— in oblique oration 286 

imperfect and perfect 242 

— subjunctive 91 

impersonal use of verbs 148 

— verbs 86 

with ace 176 

withdat. 182 

=tn, suffix 49 

4n, plural .innen 16 

in, preposition 207 

— prefix to nouns 140 

indefinite pronouns 64 

tnbem 252, 297 

titbefjen 102, 297 

infinitive 247 

— gender 32 

— or supine 248 

— without ju 249 

-jn^, verbal noun in 251 

4ng, suffix 50 

inseparable prefixes 96, 117 

— verbs 85 

interrogation, oblique 288 

interrogative pronouns 63 

— sentences 269 

intransitives, passive of 258 

— with ace 173 

— withfein 83, 256 

•iren, verbs in 89 

irgenb ein 66 

<ifd^, suffix 53 

iteratives 71 

iammert, e§, gen 197 

je befto 114,301 

leber, jebermaun 66 

— meaning any 238 

jeglic^er 66 

jemanb 65 

jener 60 

— andbiefer 232 

^fu§, declined 26 

\t%t 107 



_ ,e, declension 23 

Jtein, leinet 64 
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.fett 50 

^efer, gender 38 

ffiotter, gender 38 

fommen, conjugated 80 

— VLm,lose 226 

fonnen •. 263 

Iraft, prep 110 

Summer, plurals 28 

ffiunbe, gender 38 

lunbig, gen 195, 198 

lurj, lurjtii^ 149 

Labials 4 

Saben, plurals 28 

Sanb, plurals 28 

langg ill 

Men 265 

— for imperative 245 

— aco. and with inf 177 

Latin nouns declined 24 

Iaut,prep 110 

lauter 170 

Sauttierf^ieBung 6 

le representing a noun 230 

leBenbtg, accent 9 

Ie^ren,'two aoc 175 

— with inf 249 

•let, numerals in 71 

=Iein, suffix 34, 50 

Setter, gender 38 

lernen, with inf 249 

les Newton 155 

A.x6), adjectival suffix 54 

— adverbial suflttx 101 

Stebe, plural 29 

lieben, conjugated 77 

«ling, suffix 50 

Sob, plural 29 

Io§, prefix 132 

tog, with ace 178 

madden, JU 152 

— with inf 249 

ma^nen on, with ace 198 

making, verbs of 151 

=md, =maler 17 

man 64 

man^ 66, 167 

9Ranget, gender 38 

Warm., compounds 30 

— plurals 28 

SKar!, gender 38 
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SDlaft, gender 38 

may have 263 

measures, no plural of 29, 157 

mefir, ntetjre, mel^rere 169 

— for comparative 165 

— with genitive 192 

SKenf^, gender 38 

aKeffer, gender 38 

mtauen, without ge 89 

middle voice 258 

mtS, prefix to nouns 140 

— prefix to verbs 96 

mit, prefix to nouns 140 

— ^ prefix to verbs 132 

— preposition 218 

mitfontt 219 

mittelft Ill 

SKitgift, gender 39 

mtt^tn 107 

mixed conj ugation 95 

— declension 24 

modification 3 

tnpgen 264 

— for imperative 245 

SUlontent, gender 38 

sffionat 20 

SKonb, plurals 28 

mood, verbs of 94, 259 

— inf. with verbs of ...249, 259 

moods 72 

motion, verbs of 186, 255 

most, a 165 

tnube, with aoo 178 

multitude, nouns of 146 

must have 260 

ttac^, prefix to nouns 140 

— prefixto verbs 132 

— preposition 218 

ttad^a^ntett, dat. or ace 185 

SRacgBar, declined 24 

nacbtnac^cn, dat. or ace 186 

TXaatiii)iXl, aco. and dat 186 

TXCii^t, compared 47 

ncbnt, prefix to nouns 140 

SReBenton 9 

nebft 219 

negative after all, than 300 

nefmen, dative 181 

neuter of persons 166 

nidltS 65 

— gjeueg 65, 192 



nieber, prefix 132 

Stiemanb 65 

"itiS, suffix 20, 34, 51 

nod) 105 

— nii^t 105 

nor 112 

noun-endings 48 

now 107 

numerals 67 

nun, nunntelir 107 

oB, whether 281 

06, prefixto nouns 140 

— prefixto verbs 132 

obgletc^, obfdEiDn 307 

Oberft 15 

object, nearer 173 

— place of 270 

— remoter 179 

— infinitive as 249 

— sentence as 279 

objedive genitive 191 

oBIiegen 132 

oblique oration 282 

implied 290 

offenBarcn, ge or not 89 

oft, compared 47 

D tint, gender 39 

D£)ne 225 

— bag 293 

— with supine 251 

o'nights 199 

order of words 267 

— irregularities of 274 

Drt, plurals 28 

orthography, new 6 

Dftern 30 

Participation, genitive of 1 90 

participles 88, 252 

— as adjectives 253 

— comparison of 165 

— in -dus 252 

— past for imperative 246 

of neuter verbs 253 

with verbs of motion 254 

— present loosely used 253 

partitive genitive 191 

passive conjugated 81 

passive impersonal, use of 148, 258 

— of verbs with dative 186 

— wlthfein 83, 256 
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past indicative formation ... 91 

perfect and imperfect 242 

— donble 244 

— infinitive 250 

petition, oblique 287 

personal pronouns 55 

dative of 184 

as antecedent 232 

515fau, declined 24 

spftngften 30 

^jfiegen, gen. or aco 197 

pleasing, verbs of 152 

pluperfect, double 244 

plurals, borrowed 29 

— double 28 

— witbout singula,r 30 

?Poinnter, declined 15 

))ofaunen, -without ge 89 

possessive adjectives 57 

— genitive 190 

— pronouns 58 

powers, algebraical 70 

predicate 142 

— secondary 162 

prefixes of nouns 139 

— of verbs 96, 117 

— accent of 96 

pteiSQtitn 97 

prepositions 109, 200 

present 240 

— forfuture 241 

— for imperative 246 

— for English perfect 241 

— historical 240 

primus fecit 109 

llSrinj 14 

pronominal verbs 84 

pronouns 55, 227 

proper names declined 26 

— article with 155 

pro^jl^ejseien, without ge 89 

quality, genitive of 193 

quantity, adverbs of 192 

questions, indirect 288 

— repeated 289 

gtat, plural 28 

ratfc^Iogen 97 

SRaub, plural 28 

reciprocal pronouns 66, 231 

reben, conjugated 94 
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reduplicating verbs 93 

reflexive pronouns 56 

— verbs 84 

as middle 258 

reic^ an 196, 203 

Sfleig, gender 39 

relation, dative of 183 

relative pronouns 62, 232 

roots, algebraical 70 

— of verbs, gender 33 

ru:^tnen, ft^, gen., &c 197 

§, adverbial ending 101 

— plurals in 25 

•fat, suflBx 30, :H4, 52 

.font, suffix 53 

famt 219 

fott, with ace 178 

©aijeic^en 10 

©au, plurals 28 

Saxon genitive 157, 189 

©^obe, declined 23 

fAaben, dat 183 

ti^amen, M, gen. or itBer 197 

=f4aft, sufEx 34, 51 

@(^en!, gender 39 

f^etnt, e§, dat 180 

fdjeueu, fid^, gen. or tior 196 

fd^Iec^terbingS 102 

©C&ntud, plural 29 

©^ttur, plurals 28 

©l^tlb, gender 39 

fthon 104 

fcponen, gen. or ace 196 

fdbulbig, gen. or ace 195 

fti^ttiinbett, e§, dat 182 

©e., ©r., abbrev 59 

©ee, gender 39 

©egen, plural 29 

f cben, with inf 249 

fe^r 102 

feieSbenit bag 308 

fein, auxiliary 255 

— conjugated 75 

— impersonal with dat. 182 

— passive with 83, 256 

feit 220 

— feitbem, tenses with .... 297 

=fel, suffix 34, 52 

felbanbet 71 

fetter, fettft 57 

separable prefixes 125 
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separable verbs 85 

sequence of tenses ] 286 

fefet, e§ 177 

Khould have 260 

M ;..'.'.".'.'.' 56 

— reciprocal 56, 231 

®ie,you 228 

aince Ug 

fO •■; '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 108 

— in dependent sentence ... 300 

fogar 108 

fold^ 62, 169 

ToUen :... 262 

itome 65 

sooner, no... than 298 

fonber 225 

fonbern 113 

fonft 109 

fOasteren, with gel)en, &c 249 

©tJOrn, plural 24 

^predfen, conjugated 79 

f ijrengen, derivation 98 

©tanS :^oIten, dat 183 

ftatt 110 

— with supine 251 

ftattftnben 97 

ftattgefunben 254 

fterben, genitive, accusative... 175 

— on 203 

©teuer, gender 39 

©tift, gender 39 

ftoljauf 197, 206 

stops 10 

strong conjugation 73, 79, 90 

— declension 13 

— part, from weak verbs ... 99 

@trau§, plurals 28 

©treit, plural 31 

ftiirbe, compared with ftarB ... 91 
subject 142, 145 

— ellipsis of 148 

— sentence as 279 

subjective genitive 1 90 

suck 62, 169 

meh as 237 

subjunctive in app. to bttburc^ 280 

— in cond. sent. 303 

— in consecutive sent 291 

— in final sent i 294 

— in oblique oration 283 

— with bt§, ef)e 297 

snbordinative conjunctions... 112 



substantival sentences 219 

suiSxes of nouns, &c 48 

superlative absolute 164 

— adverbs 103 

— formation 43 

supine 248 

— in consecutive sent 293 

— in final sent 295 

— in substantival sent 281 

§ replaced by g 7 

t euphonic 56 

taking away, verbs of 180 

teaching, verbs of 175 

jTeil, compounds of 39 

— nelimen, an 195 

— ju, tnerben 183 

teittiafttg 195 

tenses, use of 72, 239 

— inconsistent in cond. sent. 305 

tl), retained 7 

the the 114 

tJie7t 107 

tlierefore 107 

SE^or, gender 39 

tl)Un, conjugated 94 

titles, with plural verb 148 

=ttO, suffix 21 

Sob, p'ural 30 

SobeS, be§, fein 194 

towns, names of gender 33 

— syntax 155 

traumt, eS, dat 182 

trees, gender 33 

tro^, preposition no 

Sud^, plurals 29 

turn, plural tiinter I6 

— suffix ; 51 

tutoyer 229 

iiBer, prefix 136 

— preposition 209 

ilBeralC 109 

itberbriifftg, ace 178 

iiber£)au;pt 109 

— nidtit 109 

itbrigenS 109 

um, prefix 137 

— preposition 226 

— ■ with supine V 250, 251 

Umlaut 3 

umfonft M)7 
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urn., toillen IIO 

unabjepar 126 

unbefd^abet no 

UH', prefix 141 

Unbill, plural 30 

unerad^tet 110 

unfern no 

=ung, suffix 49 

ungead^tet no 

unter, prefix to nouns 141 

— prefix to verbs 138 

— preposition 211 

unitiett no 

umotobig, gen 199 

ur-, prefix 141 

Ber=, prefix 123 

tierabfdiieben 97 

SSerbienft, gender 39 

^etbrug, plural 30 

sergeffen, gen. or aco 198 

setgeben 125 

berSoren 125 

Betlegen 125 

berlufttg, gen 198 

oermoge no 

Betfeben 125 

— j^td^, gen 198 

Berteibtgen, derivation 124 

Bertrouen, dat 183 

Bertretett 125 

Bersethen, ace and dat 180 

Biel,BteIe§ 168 

— compared 46 

BDlt,prefix 96 

— BoHet with gen 195 

bon 220 

— or genitive 189 

8 or, prefix to nouns 141 

— prefix to verbs 133 

— preposition 212 

borbelialtett 97 

Borber, prefix 141 

B orgeben, with supine 250 

SSorroanb, gender 39 

IBO^renb, conjunction 297 

— preposition 110 

too^rne^mert 97 

toanbern, conjugated 94 

warm 108 

toarten, gen. or aitf 198 
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>n)ortg, suffix 101 

iDtt^, interrogative 63 

— relative 236 

— fur ein 63 

iBebet, noc^, 112, 146 

tnegen 110 

roei^ren, dat i83 

— fi^gen. 196 

hieigern, M, gen 196 

Setlje, gender 39 

tneitand ba 299 

aeil, while 297 

wetffagen 97 

tBelc^cr 63 

— or ber 234 

tBCnn, when 296 

— and), gleid^ , 306 

tDenig, loemgeS 168 

— compared 47 

ttemgftenS 103 

tner, declined 63 

— interrogative 238 

— relative 235 

tBerben, app. comp. with 150 

— conjugated 76 

— with dat 180, 182 

— withju 150 

IBert, gen. or aco 199 

whatever 63 

when 108,296 

— rendered by tBOrauf 299 

— with antecedent 298 

— ,only 298 

whenever, wherever 299 

whether. ..or 264 

whoever 63 

tBtber, prefix 125 

— preposition 225 

iBibent, dat 182 

IBte 296 

— tt,^t,t%, mchas 237 

tBieber, prefix 133 

Wiff en, conjugated 90 

tto «ud^, totbim. oud^ 299 

tBO, compounds of 237 

iBOfern 304 

Wofll 106 

— compared 47 

tDOHlDDlIen 97 

tBOUen 266 

tBorauf 299 

2Bort, plurals 29 
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iDiirbig, gen 199 

roiirbigen, gen , 199 

^OT«, variously rendered 227 

2/o«;', like ethic dat 185 

Qarit, plural 30 

jeigeu, ftct) ate 152 

jiemen, dat 183 

Pierrot, declined 2i 

>5tg, numeral suffix 69 

QoU, plurals 29 



Page 
5U, prefix 133 

— preposition 221 

juerft (iprimusfi'cW) 109 

jufolge 110 

junac^ft, adverb (^fint) 109 

■ — preposition Ill 

jurnen, dat 183 

juttiiber ill 

SWar 107 

5rotf(|en 213 

Jtootf, derivation 69 
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